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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION 

HELD  IN  THE 

MILTON  CHURCH  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  HUDDERSFIELD, 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  MARCH  2Uh  and  27th,  1896, 


FIRST  SESSIOK 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26th.       2.30  P.M. 


REPORT  AND  STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Moved  by  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson  (President  of  the  Federation  and* 
of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  L.A.) ;  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  M.P.,, 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  and  Resolved  : — 

"  That  the  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be  received  and  approved." 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER. 

Moved  by  Sir  James  Kitson,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;   seconded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Townse>^d  (President  of  the  Bristol  Liberal  Federation) 
supported  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Resolved  : — 
"  That  Dr.  Spence  Watson  be  re-elected  President ; 
That  all  Members  of  Parliament  (willing  to  serve),  and  the  Presidents  of 

all  Federated  Associations,  be  elected  Vice-Presidents;  and 
That  Mr.  Alderman  W.  H.  Hart  be  re -appointed  Treasurer  for  the 
ensuing  year." 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULES. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Junr.  (Chairman  of  Committee  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation,  and  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Liberal  Federation  Council)  ;  seconded  by  Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse,. 
M.P.,  and,  after  discussion,  Resolved  :  — 

'*  That  the  following  Amendments  in   the  Rules  be  approved  and. 
adopted  "  : — 
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FORMER  RULES. 


I. 

OBJECTS. 
1. — To  assist  in  the  organisation 
throughout  the  country  of  Liberal 
Associations  based  on  popular  repre- 
sentation. 


2. — To  promote  the  adoption  of 
Liberal  Principles  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 


II. 

OFFICERS. 

The  Officers  of  the  Federation 
shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Treasurer  (to  be  elected  at 
each  annual  meeting),  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee  (to 
be  elected  by  the  General  Commit- 
rtee  at  its  first  meeting  in  each  year). 

IIL 
COUNCIL. 
The  Officers   of  the  Federation, 
together  with  representatives  of  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations,  shall 
constitute  a  Council. 


The  number  of  Members  to  be 
appointed  by  each  Association  shall 
be  determined  by  the  number  of 
electors  in  the  Parliamentary  Con- 
stituency which  the  Association  re- 
presents, in  the  proportion  of  one 
delegate  for  each  1,000  electors,  or 
fraction  of  1,000  electors.  Federated 
Associations  other  than  those  re- 
presenting an  entire  Constituency 
shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  members 
of  the  Council,  not  exceeding  three 
in  number  for  any  one  Association. 


RULES  AS  AMENDED. 

(The  Additions  and  Alterations  are 
printed  in  Italics.) 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  — To  assist  in  the  organisation 
throughout  the  country  of  Liberal 
Associations  based  on  popular  re- 
presentation. 

2.  — Either  alone,  or  in  conjnnction 
with  other  bodies,  to  publish  Litera- 
ture, to  promote  Meetings,  and  provide 
Speakers  and  Lecturers,  to  help  in 
securing  Parliamentary  Candidates, 
and  otherwise  to  assist  Liberal  Associa- 
tions in  their  work. 

3.  —  To  ascertain  and  give  expression 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  generally  to  promote  the  adop- 
tion of  Liberal  principles  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

11. 

OFFICERS. 
The  Officers  of  the  Federation 
shall  be  a  President  and  a  Treasurer 
(to  be  elected  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing), and  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Committee  (to  be  elected 
by  the  General  Committee  at  its 
first  meeting  in  each  year). 

IIL 
COUNCIL. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation,  together 
with  representatives  of  each  of  the 
Federated  Associations,  and  all 
Liberal  Members  of  Parliament,  shall 
constitute  the  Council. 

The  number  of  Members  to  be 
appointed  by  each  Association  shall 
be  determined  by  the  number  of 
electois  in  the  Parliamentary  Con- 
stituency which  the  Association  re- 
presents, in  the  proportion  of  one 
delegate  for  each  1,000  electors, 
or  fraction  of  1,000  electors. 
Federated  Associations  other  than 
those  representing  an  entire  Con- 
stituency shall  be  entitled  to  appoint 
members  of  the  Council,  not  exceed- 
ing three  in  number  for  any  one 
Association. 
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FORMER  RULES. 
III. — {Continued), 
A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
held  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

The  first  meeting  in  each  year 
shall  constitute  the  annual  meeting, 
for  the  election  of  Officers  and  other 
general  business. 


The  Officers  may  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  the 
requisition  of  not  less  than  ten  of 
the  Federated  Associations,  or  on  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Committee 
or  General  Purposes  Committee,  or, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  at  their  own 
discretion. 


RULES  AS  AMENDED. 
III.  — ( Continued.) 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be- 
held at  least  once  in  each  year. 

The  first  meeting  in  each  year 
shall  constitute  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation,  to  receive  and  dis- 
cuss the  Beport,  to  elect  the  President 
and  Treasurer,  and  to  transact  any 
other  general  business. 

It  shall  he  a  function  of  the  Council 
in  its  discretion  to  give  expression  by; 
Resolution  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Liberal  party  upon  such  questions  as 
are  by  general  consent  deemed  to  be  of 
the  first  impoi'tatice. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall,  at 
least  a  month  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Cowncil,  invite  expres- 
sions of  opinions  from  the  Federated 
Associations  as  to  the  subjects  to  be 
brought  before  the  Council,  in  order 
that  the  Committee  may  be  guided  iU' 
framing  the  resolutions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council. 

At  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  send  to 
each  of  the  Federated  Associations  the 
Agenda  Paper  for  the  xinnnal  Meet- 
ing and  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Annual 
Report  has  been  moved  and  seconded  y 
and  before  the  Resolution  is  yui  to  the 
Meeting,  the  Council  shall  be  open  for 
the  free  discussion  of  any  matter  affect- 
ing the  policy  and  principles  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Federation,  with  power,  for  this 
purpose,  to  add  to  its  number,  shall 
act  as  a  Business  Committee  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
shall  decide  such  questions  of  procedure 
as  may  arise  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Council. 

The  Officers  may  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  the 
requisition  of  not  less  than  ten  of 
the  Federated  Associations,  or  on  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Committee 
or  Executive  Committee,  or,  in  cases- 
of  emergency,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. 
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FORMER  RULES. 
IV. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Officers  of  the  Federation, 
together  with  representatives  of  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations,  shall 
constitute  the  General  Committee. 
Each  Association  representing  a 
Parliamentary  Constituency  shall  be 
entitled  to  appoint  three  members 
of  the  General  Committee  ;  and 
Associations  other  than  those  repre- 
senting an  entire  Constituency  shall 
elect  one. 


RULES  AS  AMENDED. 
IV. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  together 
with  representatives  of  each  of  the 
Federated  Associations,  and  all 
Liberal  Members  of  Parliament,  shall 
constitute  the  General  Committee. 
Each  Association  representing  a 
Parliamentary  Constituency  shall  be 
entitled  to  appoint  three  members 
of  the  General  Committee  ;  and 
Associations  other  than  those  repre- 
senting an  entire  Constituency  shall 
appoint  one. 


The  functions  of  this  Committee 
shall  be  the  following — 

(1)  To  aid  in  the  formation  of 
Liberal  Associations  based  on 
popular  representation,  and 
generally  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Federation. 

(2)  To  submit  to  the  Federated 
Associations  political  ques- 
tions and  measures  upon 
which  united  action  may  be 
considered  desirable. 

(3)  To  elect  at  its  first  meeting 
in  each  year  a  General  Pur- 
poses Committee,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  give  any  in- 
structions it  thinks  tit  to  that 
Committee. 


The  functions  of  this  Committee 
shall  be  the  following — 

(1)  To  aid  in  the  formation  of 
Liberal  Associations  based  on 
popular  representation,  and 
generally  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Federation. 

(2)  To  submit  to  the  Federated 
Associations  political  ques- 
tions and  measures  upon 
which  united  action  may  be 
considered  desirable. 

(3)  To  elect  at  its  first  meeting 
in  each  year  a  Chairman  of 
Committee  and  an  Executive 
Committee,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  give  any  instructions 
it  thinks  fit  to  that  Committee. 


Notice  of  the  business  intended  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  of  the  Reso- 
lutions to  be  snbmitted  shall  {except  in 
cases  of  special  emergency)  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  Federated  Associations  at 
least  tiventy-one  days  before  any 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee. 
Notice,  by  any  Federated  Association, 
of  A^nendments  or  f  urther  Resol  utions 
shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  at  least  five  days  prior  to 
such  meeting. 

One  month,  at  least,  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at 
which  the  Executive  Comm  ittee  is  to  be 
elected,  a  list  of  those  Members  of  the 
existing    Executive    Comrnittee  who 


FORMER  RULES. 

IV.  — ( Contin  ueol,) 


The  Officers  may  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
on  the  requisition  of  not  less  than 
five  of  the  Federated  Associations, 
or  on  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  or,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  at  their  own  discretion. 


V. 

GENERAL  PURPOSES 
COMMITTEE. 
The  General  Purposes  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Federation,  with  not  more  than 
twenty  other  members,  to  be  elected 
by  the  General  Committee  at  its  first 
meeting  in  each  year. 


The  General  Purposes  Committee 
shall  consider  representations  from 
the  Federated  Associations,  shall 
decide  the  place  and  time  of  the 
Annual  Meetings,  shall  prepare  the 
business  for  meetings  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  generally  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Federation. 

It  shall  also  summon  meetings  of 
the  General  Committee. 


RUIZES  AS  AMENDED. 
IV.  — ( Continued. ) 
offer  themselves  for  re-election^  together 
tcith  the  7iames  of  any  others  nomin- 
ated by  the  Executive  Committee^  shall 
he  sent  to  each  of  the  Federated  Asso- 
ciations.  Federated  Associations 
desiring  to  nominate  other  Candidates 
for  the  Executive  Committee  shall  send 
in  formal  nominations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Federation  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  meeting.  In  the  event 
of  nomi'nations  exceeding  the  mimber 
to  be  elected^  a  ballot  will  be  taken  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 

The  Officers  may  call  a  specia 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
on  the  reqnisition  of  not  less  than 
five  of  the  Federated  Associations, 
or  on  a  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, at  their  own  discretion. 


V. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion, with  not  more  than  twenty  other 
members  {Members  of  Parliament 
being  ineligihle)^  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Committe  at  its  first  meeting 
in  each  year,  in  accordance  with  Hxde 
IV. 

The  three  members  who  shall  have 
attended  the  fewest  meetings  of  the  k  xe- 
cutive  Committee  during  the  year  shall 
retire  at  the  Meeting  of  ihe  General 
Committee  at  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year  is  to  be 
elected,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  re- 
election during  that  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consider  representations  from  the 
Federated  Associations,  shall  decide 
the  place  and  time  of  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Federatio^i,  shall 
prepare  the  business  for  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  General  Committee. 
and  shall  generally  carry  on  tho 
business  of  the  Federation. 
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iFOKMER  RULES.  RULES  AS  AMENDED. 


VI. 

DISTRICT  FEDERATIONS. 

The  representation  on  the  Council 
•and  General  Committee,  of  the  North 
and  South  Wales  Federations,  the 
Home  Counties  Division,  the  London 
Liberal  and  Radical  Union,  and  of 
similai>  organisations,  which  may  be 
formed  for  other  districts  of  the 
<}ountry,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
•General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
Federation.  Such  representations 
shall  not  in. any  case  be  greater  than 
the  district  would  obtain  if  the  local 
Associations  were  separately  affiliated 
to  the  Federation,  and  all  Liberal 
Associations  within  such  districts 
shall  become  affiliated  through  their 
respective  District  Federations. 


VI. 

DISTRIC  r  FEDERATIONS. 

The  mtmber  of  representatives  to  he 
appointed  on  the  Council  and  General 
Committee  of  the  Federation  hy  the 
Home  Counties  Division  of  the  Feder- 
ation, and  the  London  Liberal  and 
Radical  Union,  and  by  similar  organ- 
isations which  may  be  formed  for 
other  districts  of  the  country,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Such  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  not  in  any  case  be  greater 
than  the  districts  would  obtain  if  the 
local  Associations  were  separately 
affiliated  to  the  Federation. 


VIL 

CORRESPONDING  ORGANI- 
SATIONS. 

Liberal  Clubs,  Junior  Liberal 
Associations,  and  bodies  or  Commit- 
tees not  claiming  to  be  strictly 
popularly  elected,  may  become 
connected  with  the  Federation  as 
^'Corresponding  Organisations,''  on 
payment  of  an  Annual  Subscription 
•of  One  Guinea.  Such  Corresponding 
Organisations  shall  enjoy  all  benehts 
of  affiliation  except  those  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council  and  General 
•Committee  of  the  Federation. 


VIL 

CORRESPONDING  ORGANISA- 
TIONS. 

Liberal  Clubs,  Junior  Liberal 
Associations,  and  bodies  or  Commit- 
tees not  claiming  to  be  strictly 
popularly  elected,  may  become 
connected  with  the  Federation  as 
"Corresponding  Organisations,"  on 
payment  of  an  Annual  Subscription 
of  One  Guinea.  Such  Corresponding 
Organisations  shall  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  affiliation  except  those  of 
representation  on  the  Council  and 
General  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 


VIIL 

ALTERATION  OF  RULES. 

No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these 
Rules  except  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  after  one  month's 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary 
■of  such  proposed  alteration. 


VIIL 

ALTERATION  OF  RULES. 

No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these 
Rules  except  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  after  one  month's 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  such  proposed  alteration. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  27th.       10  A.M. 


ADHERENCE  TO   LIBERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONFrDE:NCE 
IN  LIBERAL  LEADERS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Price,  M.P.  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  Division  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation)  ;  supported  by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
stone, M  P.  : — 

"  That  this  Council  re-affirms  its  adherence  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
Federation  has  always  contended  ;  records  its  continued  confidence  in 
Lord  Kosebery  and  his  colleagues ;  and  pledges  itself  not  to  rest  until, 
by  edu'-ation  in  Liberal  principles  and  by  the  organisation  of  Liberal 
forces  in  the  constituencies,  the  triumph  of  ibe  Party  is  again 
assured." 

ARMENIA. 

Moved  by  Professor  John  Massie  (Vice-President  of  the  Oxford 
Liberal  Association)  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  George  R.  Thorne  (President 
of  the  West  Wolverhampton  Liberal  Association) ;  supported  by  Sir 
Walter  Foster,  M.P.  : — 

*'  That  this  Council  expresses  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and 
persecuted  Armenian  subjects  of  the  Sul'an  of  Turkey,  and  its  sense 
of  shame  that  Great  Britain  is  humiliated  before  the  world  by  the 
failure  of  its  attempts  to  secure  for  the  Armenians  liberty  of  con- 
science and  protection  for  iife,  nonour,  and  property. 

"  The  Council  believes  that  those  attempts  should  have  been  more  resolute, 
but  recognises  with  satisfaction  the  surrender  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  the  false  policy  of  supporting  the  Turkiski  Empire  adopted 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty. 

"  The  Council  presses  on  Lord  balls  bury  and  his  colleagues  the  great 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  and  records  its  opinion  that  the 
nation  will  not  hold  the  Government  guiltle-^s  unless  everything 
possible  IS  still  attempted  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  terrible 
misrule  in  the  Armenian  provinces." 

EDUCATION. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.  ;  seconded  by  Mr. 
CoRRiE  Grant  (London  Liberal  and  Radical  Union) ;  supported  by 
Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell  (Rochdale),  and  Mr.  Oarvell  Williams,  M.P. 

That  this  Council  declares  that  no  measure  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
National  Education  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  noc  secure  :  — 

(1)  That  increased  grants  of  public  m^ney  to  the  'Voluntary' 
Schools  shall  be  accompanied  by  local  representative  con- 
trol ; 

"  (2)  That  any  additional  grant  of   public  money  shall  go  to 

increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  ;  and 
"  (3)  That  nothing  shall  be  done  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
Board  Schools,  or  to  weaken  in  any  way  the  existing 
guarantees  for  their  unsectarian  character. 
The  Council  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  demand  of  the  teachers  in. 
*  Voluntary  '  Schools  for  relief  from  compulsory  extraneous  duties,  and 
for  reasonable  security  of  leauie,  should  be  granted." 
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THE  NILE  EXPEDITION. 

Moved  by  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway  (Bath)  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
0.  Morton,  M.P.,  and  Resolved  : — 

That;  this  Council  emphatically  condemns  the  recent  development  of  the 
Government's  Egyptian  policy  regarding  the  military  expedition  to 
the  Soudan,  as  unjustified  either  hy  the  facts  submitted  to  Parliament 
or  by  the  explanations  of  Ministers,  as  calculated  to  involve  Great 
Britain  in  hea\y  military  expenditure  and  sacrifice  of  life,  and  in  grave 
international  complications." 

VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

Moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.;  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
Clough,  M.P.^  and  Resolved  :— 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  be  and  are  hereby  accorded  to  the 
Huddersfield  and  District  Liberal  Associations  for  the  admirable 
arrangements  and  the  generous  hospitality  which  have  marked  the 
visit  of  the  Federation  to  Huddersfield." 


PUBLIC  MEETING 

HELD  IN  THE 

ROWLEY  MUSIC  HALL, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,   MARCH  27th,  1896. 
Mr.  Alfred  Walker  (President  of  the  Huddersfield  L.A.)  in  the  Chair: 


CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

SPEECH  BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G 

THANKS  TO  LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  CONFIDENCE  IN  LIBERAL 
LEADERS. 

Moved  by  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson  (President  of  the  ISTational 
Liberal  Federation) ;  seconded  by  Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse,  M.P.  : — 
"  That  this  Meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  his 
presence  and  ^-peech  to-night ;  assures  him  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  Liberal  Party  ;  and  heartily  confirms  the 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  its  meetings 
in  Huddersfield." 

THANKS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Moved  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  M.P.  : — 

That  this  Meeting  expresses  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
Huddersfield  Liberal  Association  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair." 
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NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 


REPORT   OF    THE  COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

A  survey  of  the  political  history  of  the  past  year  necessarily 
involves  reference  to  a  large  number  of  topics,  some  of  which  are 
matters  of  the  gravest  moment. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation,  the  Liberal 
■Government  has  been  displaced  in  favour  of  a  Conservative  Ministry, 
which  prefers  to  be  known  as  "  Unionist "  in  order  to  justify  the 
inclusion  within  its  ranks  of  some  who  were  once  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  change  in  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  overwhelming  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  alteration 
of  feeling  in  the  country.  The  electorate  was  misled,  not  only  by 
flagrant  misrepresentation  of  the  actions  and  intentions  of  the  late 
Oovernment^  but  by  wholesale  promises  on  the  part  of  Tories  and 
Liberal  Unionists  alike  as  to  the  material  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  returning  their  party  to  power.  They  had  behind  them  at  the 
election  financial  resources,  and  trade  and  other  influences,  which 
contributed  to  their  triumph  in  a  greater  measure  than  has  perhaps 
as  yet  been  recognised. 

Already  there  are  indications  that  a  great  parliamentary  majority 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  halcyon  period  of  office.  Promises  have 
thus  early  had  to  be  repudiated  and  explained  away  First  attempts 
at  legislation  have  disclosed  difierences  in  the  Ministerial  ranks. 
The  bye-elections,  though  few  in  number,  have  not  been  encouraging 
to  the  Coalition  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Many  of  these  matters  are  dealt  with  later  in  this  Report,  which 
follows  on  the  lines  of  previous  Reports,  and  not  only  records  the 
special  work  of  the  Federation  during  the  past  twelve  months,  but 
reviews  generally  the  more  important  incidents  of  the  political  year. 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Federation  were  held 
at  Cardiff  on  January  17th  and  18th,  1895,  this  being  the  first  visit 
of  the  Federation  to  Wales  for  its  annual  gathering.  The  attendance 
of  delegates,  whilst  being  less  in  number  than  on  occasions  when  the 
meetings  have  been  held  in  larger  centres  of  population,  was,  never- 
theless, of  a  most  representative  character,  and  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  Federation  was  received  and  entertained  by  the  Cardiff 
Reception  Committee  left  the  pleasantest  recollections,  and  stamped  the 
seventeenth  annual  gathering  as  one  of  the  most  successful  yet  held. 
The  one  feature  of  regret  was  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  from  a 
cause  which  evoked  universal  expressions  of  sympathy. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  which  was  felt  of  Mr.  Hudson's 
guidance  and  experience  by  those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
tjie  meetings,  the  generous  help  rendered  by  the  local  party  leaders  to 
the  Federation  staff  enabled  it  to  surmount  difficulties,  which  were 
not  inconsiderable  in  view  of  the  work  involved  in  the  erection  of  a 
hall  for  the  purpose  of  Lord  Rosebery's  great  meeting. 

FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Thursday,  January  17th,  1895. 

The  first  session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Park  Hall,  Cardiff,, 
on  Thursday,  January  17th,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  presiding. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  was  moved 
from  the  Chair,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Burnie,  M.P.  (Swansea),- 
supported  by  Mr.  Cyril  Dodd,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Dr.  Watson's  Presidential  address  was  marked  by  his  characteristic 
force  and  point,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  very  useful 
summary  of  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Federation. 

The  re-election  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson  as  President  and  of  Alderman 
Hart  as  Treasurer  was  moved  by  Lord  Monkswell,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bird  (President  of  the  Cardiff  Liberal  Association)  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Berry,  D.D.,  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Reginald 
McKenna  ( Liberal  candidate  for  North  Monmouthshire)  seconded,  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 
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That  this  Council,  meeting  for  the  first  time  since  the  change  in  the 
Leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party,  places  on  record  its  profound  sense 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  unequalled  and  untiring  services 
to  the  country  during  sixty  years  of  public  life,  and  its  earnest  hope 
that  he  may  he  spared  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  those  Reforms 
which  he  has  helped  so  much  to  promote,  and  which  the  Liberal  Party 
stands  resolutely  pledged  to  carry  into  effect  ; 

The  Council  assures  Lo  d  Rosebery  and  his  colleagues  of  the  undimi- 
nished confidence  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  expresses  its  firm  belief 
that  the  Government  may  rely,  in  the  work  that  lies  before  them,  on 
the  strenuous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.'' 

The  R,t.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.  (President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 
then  addressed  the  delegates,  replying  to  the  resolution  in  a  cogent 
and  closely  reasoned  speech,  dealing  with  most  of  the  points  in  the 
political  situation. 

It  was  next  moved  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott  (Liberal  candidate  for  the 
Leigh  Division  of  Lancashire),  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.P., 
and  resolved  : — 

Toat  this  Council  declares  that  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  still 
holds  the  foremost  place  in  the  policy  and  programme  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  further  records  its  determination  to  overcome  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords — the  only  obstacle  which  has  prevented 
the  Home  Rule  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  from  being 
to-day  the  law  of  the  land." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Trevelyan  (Liberal  candidate  for  North  Lambeth),  and  resolved  ; — 
**That  this  Council  rejoices  that,  by  the  declarations  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  question  of  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  has  been  definitely 
placed  in  the  commanding  position  which  the  Leeds  Conference  asked 
for  ;  it  looks  forward,  with  confidence,  to  seeing  the  policy  declared  at 
Leeds  clearly  embodie  I  in  t'le  Resolution  to  be  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Ministry  ;  and  is  assured  that  the  cam- 
paign thus  commenced  will  be  vigorou4y  pursued  until,  by  the  verdict 
of  the  nation,  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  measures  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  shall  cease  to  exist." 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  First  Session. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  at  the  Park  Hall  to  the  dele- 
gates and  their  friends  by  the  President  of  the  South  Wales  Liberal 
Federation  (Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.),  and  the  President  of  the 
Cardiff  Liberal  Association  (Mr.  Robert  Bird,  J. P.).  The  guests  were 
welcomed  by  their  hosts,  and  the  suite  of  rooms  was  crowded 
throughout  the   evening  by  a  large  and  animated  assemblage,  for 


whose  enjoyment  were  provided  the  attractions  of  delightful  music, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal  :  the  glee  singing  of  the  Welsh  Ladies' 
Choir  being  particularly  appreciated. 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Friday,  January  18th,  1895. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  January  18th,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  again  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Bart,  M.P., 
iieconded  by  Mr.  R.  W^.  Perks,  M.P.,  and  resolved  : — 

**  That  this  Council,  having  repeatedly  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales, 
and  of  the  application  of  the  Tithes  to  the  pubhc  purposes  of  the 
PrincipaUtv,  heartily  welcomes  the  Prime  Minister's  declaration  that 
a  Weli-h  Disestablishment  Bill  is  now  the  first  Government  Measure 
to  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  and  rejoices  to  believe  that  this 
Bill  will  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  coming 
Session." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  junr.  (Chairman  of  Committee 
of  the  Federation),  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Price,  M.P.,  supported  by  Mr. 
W.  Allard  (President  of  the  National  Association  of  Liberal  Secre- 
taries and  Agents)  and  resolved  :  — 

"  That  this  Council  re-affirms  its  previous  declarations  in  favour  of  a 
thorough  amendment  of  the  Kegistration  Laws,  and  other  reforms 
pertaining  to  electoral  machinery  ; 

■**  The  Council  declares  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Government  being  unable 
to  secure  adequate  time  in  the  coming  Session  of  Parliament  for  the 
passage  into  law  of  comprehensive  measures  dealing  with  these  matter;^, 
every  effort  should  be  concentrated  en  a  bill,  or  bills,  striking  at  the 
most  glaring  inequalities  of  the  present  s-ystem  ; 

^'The  Council  believes  that  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  qualification  to 
three  months,  and  the  embodiment  in  elect* -ral  law  of  the  principle  of 
*  One  man  one  vote,'  would  be  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the 
Liberal  Party  as  a  long  delayed  instalment  of  the  more  comprehensive 
changes  which  are  necessary  lo  secure  a  lull  expression  of  the  natinnal 
will  at  the  polls,  and  a  fair  representation  in  Parliament  of  all  cl'isses 
of  the  community." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Snape,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aid.  George 
White  (President  of  the  Norwich  Liberal  Association),  supported 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  resolved  : — 
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**  That  this  Council  re  affirms  its  declaration  in  favour  of  the  direct  popular 
control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  believing  that  the  power  of  deciding  how 
many,  if  any,  licensed  houses  there  shall  be  in  anv  district  should 
properly  be  entrusted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  themselves." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting,  seconded  by  Mr.  Leif  Jones 
(Liberal  candidate  for  Central  Leeds),  and  resolved  : — 

"  That  this  Council  expresses  its  earnest  hope  that  the  Government  will  be 
able,  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  Uni- 
fication of  London,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel  (Liberal  candidate  for  South  Oxfordshire),  and  resolved  : — 

"  That  this  Council  expresses  its  hearty  satisfaction  that  the  Government, 
in  face  of  persistent  hostility  and  obstruction,  has  succeeded  since  the- 
last  meeting  of  the  Federation  in  passing  into  law  the  Parish  Councils^ 
Act  and  the  great  Budget  of  Sir  Williaru  Harcourt's — two  measures- 
embodying  principles  for  which  this  Council  has  striven  for  many 
years— and  looks  forward  to  the  further  application  of  those  principles 
with  a  view  to  securing  fuller  popular  control  of  Charities,  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  land  for  artisans'  and  labourers'  dwellings,  the 
division  of  rates  between  owner  and  occupier,  the  taxation  of  Land 
Values  and  Mining  Royalties,  and  other  Reforms  which  the  Party  has- 
long  advocated  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Industry." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  William  Abraham,  M.P.  (Rhondda),  seconded! 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Sbeadman,  L.C.C.  (Liberal  candidate  for  Hammersmith)^ 
supported  by  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  and  resolved  : — 

''That  this  Council  expresses  its  profound  regret  that,  owing  to  the  action) 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  wage-earners  of  this  country  have  been 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill— a  measure 
a^iked  for  by  the  Trade  Unions  of  the  kingdom,  and  urgently  required  in- 
the  interests  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Working  Classes  ; 

"  The  Council  hopes  to  see  this  measure  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,, 
together  with  such  amendments  of  the  laws  relating  to  Factories 
Workshops,  and  Mines,  as  the  growing  social  needs  of  the  community 
demand  ;  and  believes  that  the  Government  by  these  legislative  efforts 
and  by  the  continuance  of  its  administrative  efficiency,  is  proving, 
itself  to  be  in  full  sympathy  witb  the  best  aspirations  of  the  De 
mocracy." 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  M.P.  (Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury),  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Martin  Conway  (Liberal  candidate  for  Bath),, 
expressive  of  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Council  to  the  South  Wales 
Liberal  Federation  and  to  the  Cardiff  Liberal  Association  for  the- 
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admirable  arrangements  and  the  generous  hospitality  which  marked 
the  visit  of  the  Federation  to  Cardiff. 

In  the  evening  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  in  a  hall 
especially  erected  for  the  occasion  at  the  Canton  Market.  The  huge 
structure  presented  a  long-to-be-remembered  spectacle  as  the  Prime 
Minister,  accompanied  by  the  other  speakers,  stepped  on  to  the  plat- 
form to  the  strains  of  a  Welsh  National  hymn,  led  by  Mabon."  The 
building,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Arnold  Harris,  of  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Harris,  architects,  Birmingham,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Jones,  Richards,  and  Budgen,  of  Cardiff,  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Humphreys,  the  well-known  iron-building  contractors,  of  Lon- 
don. Its  holding  capacity  was  over  10,000,  and  this  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost  extent.  The  centre  of  the  area  was  filled  by  the 
general  public.  In  amphitheatre  fashion  the  huge  galleries  spread 
on  each  side,  from  this  standing  enclosure,  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 
In  the  great  south  gallery  the  whole  of  the  delegates  were  seated, 
whilst  the  side  galleries  were  filled  by  two  thousand  numbered  and 
reserved  chairs.  The  speaker's  platform  and  North  gallery  were  also 
packed  to  overflowing.  The  fittings  and  decorations,  with  a  lining 
of  red  cloth  around  the  walls  of  the  building,  lent  warmth  rarely 
to  be  found  in  structures  of  this  character.  The  principal  decora- 
tions were  carried  out  by  a  special  committee,  in  which  the  Ladies 
Liberal  Association  took  a  prominent  place.  The  services  of  nearly 
300  volunteer  stewards  were  requisitioned,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  building  was  filled  and  the  promptitude  with  which  every  ticket 
holder  was  conducted  to  his  allotted  place,  were  noteworthy  features 
of  this  great  gathering. 

After  a  very  few  words  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Robert  Bird 
(President  of  the  Cardiff  Liberal  Association),  Dr.  Spence  Watson, 
the  President  of  the  Federation,  moved,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P. 
(President  of  the  South  Wales  Liberal  Federation),  seconded,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously  ; — 

*'  That  this  meeting  expresses  its  continued  and  unabated  confidence  in 
Lord  Rosebery  and  his  colleagues,  and  rejoices  that  the  iWelsh 
Disestablishment  Bill  has  a  foremost  place  among  the  Government 
measures  for  next  Session.  The  Meeting  congratulates  the  Govern- 
ment upon  its  admirable  record  of  legislative  and  administrative  work 
achieved,  in  spite  of  obstruction  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  assurer 
the  Ministry  of  the  strenuous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Liberal 
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Party  in  the  steps  which  are  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  no  longer  b^^  over-ridden  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
heartily  confirms  the  Liberal  Programme  as  outlined  in  the  Resolu- 
tion«»  adopted  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  at  its  Meetings  in 
Cardiff." 

The  resolution  was  responded  to  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  met 
with  a  magnificent  reception.  His  speech  was  listened  to  throughout 
with  rapt  attention,  and  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  vast  hall. 
When  Lord  Rosebery  resumed  his  sfeat,  after  speaking  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  demonstrations,  again  and  again  renewed,  proved 
tiow  completely  he  had  carried  the  meeting  with  him.  At  his  special 
request  the  audience,  led  by  Mabon,"  sang  a  Welsh  national  air,  and 
the  effect  of  the  thousands  of  voices,  united  in  perfect  time  and 
harmony,  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  present. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Reed,  M.P.,  K.C.B.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Williams,  M.P.,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  : — 

**  That  thi-^  meeting  expresses  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Prime  Minister  for 
his  visit  to  South  Wales,  and  for  his  attendance  and  spee  h  to-night, 
and  pledges  itself  to  continued  and  unremitting  support  of  Liberal 
principles  and  Liberal  candidates  at  the  next  election." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  moved  by  Lord 
R^osebery,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  M.P., — who  spoke  in 
Welsh  as  well  as  English — brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

On  Saturday  morning,  January  19th,  the  Liberal  agents  and 
Secretaries  attending  the  meetings  to  the  number  of  about  200,  were 
■entertained  at  breakfast  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Cardiff  Town 
Hall,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  Government  Whip. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Ellis,  Lord  Rosebery 
made  a  very  helpful  and  sympathetic  speech  to  the  agents  present. 
Dr.  Spence  Watson  also  gave  a  short  address. 

OTHER  MEETINGS. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Federation  to  Cardiff,  several  other 
important  gatherings  took  place. 

On  Wednesday,  January  16th,  a  great  public  me-jting  was  held  in 
support  of  Temperance  Reform. 
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On  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  17th  and  18th,  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation  held  two  Conferences,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
latter  day  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  under  the  same  auspices. 

On  Friday,  January  18th,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Liberal  Secretaries  and  Agents  was  held. 


THE  LAST  SESSION  OF  THE  LIBERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Of  the  Session  of  1895  it  may  be  said  that  it  furnished  one  more 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  the  unexpected  always  happens. 
Before  Parliament  met  the  current  Tory  prophecy  was  that  the 
Ministry  would  not  outlive  the  Address.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  the  Government  was  attacked  with  rancorous  hostility, 
the  assaults  were  in  all  cases  successfully  resisted.  Mr.  Jeffrey s's 
amendment  accusing  the  Government  of  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  disastrous  condition  of  agriculture  was  lost  by  12  ;  Mr.  John 
Redmond's  demand  for  an  immediate  dissolution  on  Home  Rule  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  20  ;  whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment 
protesting  against  the  policy  of  "  filling  up  the  cup  "  was  rejectea 
by  14,  and  its  author  received  memorable  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  debate  on  the  Address,  which  even  Liberals  had 
anticipated  with  some  amount  of  anxiety  on  account  of  the  defection 
of  the  Parnellites,  ended  by  giving  the  Government  what  were 
practically  three  votes  of  confidence. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  third  Budget,  whilst  less  striking  than 
its  far-reaching  predecessor,  was  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The 
first  year's  experience  of  the  Death  Duties  had  proved  that  the 
estimate  formed  of  their  yielding  powers  had  not  been  too  sanguine, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  found  himself  in  the  happy  position  of  being 
able  to  provide  large  sums  for  the  Navy  and  for  National  Education 
out  of  the  estimated  further  increase  of  revenue  from  the  Death 
Duties,  and  out  of  the  sum  obtained  by  retaining  the  small  additional 
duty  on  beer,  imposed  in  1894.  The  receipts  from  the  Death  Duties 
have  increased  beyond  all  expectation,  and  will  largely  help  to  swell 
the  surplus  which  this  year  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  will  inherit  from 
the  Liberal  Government. 
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The  defeat  of  the  Government  in  June,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  following  section,  naturally  cut  short  the  Ministerial  programme. 
The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  was  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Trade.  Though  it  was  actually  read  a  third  time  and 
received  the  Royal  assent  after  the  Tories  had  assumed  office,  the 
workers  have  to  thank  the  Liberal  party  for  what  may  truly  be 
called  a  new  Industrial  Charter.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the 
Lords,  unwilling  to  injure  Tory  chances  in  the  constituencies,  were 
found  ready  to  pass  the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  at  two  sittings. 

Of  the  other  measures  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  Control  and 
Plural  Yoting  Bills  a  first.  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill — so 
long  and  so  persistently  demanded  by  the  Welsh  people  as  a  measure  of 
justice  and  religious  equality — was  carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  44,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  Committee,  though 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  on  one  detail  the  Government  majority  fell 
so  low  as  seven. 

Lord  George  Hamilton's  attack  on  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  action  in  im- 
posing the  Indian  Cotton  Duties  was  another  noteworthy  incident. 
Thanks  in  some  measure  to  the  independent  action  of  a  section  of  the 
Unionist  party — and  of  Mr.  Goschen  in  particular — the  attack  failed, 
though  the  result  of  the  General  Election  showed  that  as  an 
electioneering  manoeuvre  it  had  undoubtedly  succeeded. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  defeat  of  the  Government  came  about  most  unexpectedly.  On 
June  21st  the  Army  Estimates  came  on  for  discussion.  Sir  H. 
Campbell- Bannermann  had  announced  the  approaching  retirement  of: 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  from  the  Commandership-in-Chief,  and  had 
promised  the  introduction  of  an  important  scheme  of  Army  Reforms. 
An  hour  or  two  later  the  Government  were  beaten  by  7  votes  on  Mr. 
Brodrick's  motion  to  reduce  the  War  Secretary's  Salary  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the  stores  of  Cordite.  Progress 
was  at  once  reported,  and  next  day  Ministers,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, tendered  their  resignation  to  Her  Majesty.    Lord  Salisbury  was- 
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sent  for,  formed  his  present  Ministry,  and,  after  a  short  time  had  been 
spent  in  winding  up  the  business  of  the  Session,  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved on  July  8th. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  by  the  officers  of  the 
Federation  : — 

National  Liberal  Federation, 

42,  Parliament-street,  Loodon,  S.W., 

June  26th,  1895. 

Dear  Sir,  —At  the  moment  when  the  resignation  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  enabled  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  Ministers  to  announce 
that  the  time  had  come  for  long-demanded  reforms  in  the  War  Department, 
an  unprecedented  attack  upon  the  honour  of  that  Minister, to  Avhich  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  unfortunately  lent  himself,  followed  by  a  snatch  Division, 
brought  about  a  Mi  nisterial  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  in  honour  bound,  tendered  their  resignation  to  Her  Majesty,  which 
resignation  has  been  accepted. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  call  to  the  remembrance  of  our  Federated  Asso- 
ciations the  remarkable  series  of  legislative  and  administrative  triumphs  by 
which  the  Liberal  Ministry  has  amply  justified  its  title  to  be  considered  the 
most  thorough  and  progressive,  as  well  ys  the  most  energetic  and  business-like 
(jrovernment  which  we  have  yet  seen. 

In  July,  1892,  wheo  the  General  Election  placed  the  Liberals  in  power, 
oar  opponents  confidently  asserted  that  the  Government,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  formed,  would  not  even  live  to  meet  Parliament.  The  Liberal  majority, 
though  decisive,  was  not  large.  After  one  laborious  Session  our  great  Leader 
found  himself  physically  incapable  of  continuing  the  struggle.  The  Ministry 
had  at  all  times  to  overcome  an  unscrupulous  and  obstructive  Opposition. 
But  the  three  Sessions  which  have  passed  show  that  by  courageous  and  wise 
leadership,  and  by  self-sacrificing  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  allied  Liberal 
and  Nationalist  Members,  a  record  of  sound.  Radical  Reform  has  been  accom- 
plished, such  as  has  perhaps  never  before  been  achieved  by  any  Government 
in  an  equal  space  of  time. 

Whichever  of  the  Departments  of  State  is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
verdict  of  hi-tory  will  assuredly  be  that  its  duties  have  been  worthily  fulfilled. 
The  work  which  has  been  done  has  been  of  ^reat  and  enduring  benefit  to 
every  class  of  the  community.  An  enormous  step  forward  has  been  taken  in 
meeting  the  just  claims  of  Labour.  Humane  and  practical  administration  of 
existing  laws  and  resolute  reforms  in  a  multitude  of  directions  have  given 
fresh  life  to  the  conduct  of  Home  affairs.  Every  branch  of  our  Educational 
system  has  been  handled  with  unprecedented  skill  and  success.  The  National 
Defences  have  been  placed  upon  a  sound  and  satisfactory  footing.  The 
Colonies  have  received  that  care  and  attention  which  their  Imperial  importance 
demands.  The  great  Empire  of  India  has  received  more  sympathetic  atten- 
tion from  the  Mother  Country.  The  wise  guidance  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
extorted  the  unwilling  approbation  of  our  opponents,  and  won  the  admiration 
of  Europe.  Ireland  has  been  admirably  governed  without  resort  to  exceptional 
legislation.  The  internecine  strife,  which  has  from  time  to  time  threatened  to 
paralyse  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Kingdom,  has,  by  judicious  and 
friendly  intervention,  been  largely  lessened.     Local  self-government,  the  safe- 
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guard  of  popular  liberty,  has  been  extended  to  every  parish  in  the  land.  The 
incidence  of  taxation  has  been  largely  re-adjusted  and  the  wealthy  portion 
of  the  community  has  had  a  fairer  share  of  the  burden  of  the  State  laid  upon 
it.  Both  in  legislation  and  administration  the  Government  has  proved  the 
mighty  difference  between  the  halting  and  unwilling  optional  measures  of 
Conservatism  and  the  searching,  far-reaching  reforms  of  true  Liberalism. 

But  other  great  reforms  have  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
and  would  now  be  the  law  of  the  land,  had  not  the  will  of  the  representative 
chamber  been  thwarted  by  an  irresponsible,  oligarchy.  To  the  House  of  Lords 
Ireland  owes  it  that  the  great  measure  of  justice  to  that  country,  formulated 
and  carried  through  the  People's  House  after  debate  prolonged  by  every 
method  which  factious  ingenuity  could  devise,  was  contemptuously  thrown 
aside  To  the  House  of  Lords  the  workmen  of  the  land  owe  it  tint  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill,  so  eagerly  demanded  by  the  vast  majority  of  their  order, 
is  not  now  exercising  its  beneficent  operations.  And  threats  of  what  the  House 
of  Lords  were  prepared  to  do  to  the  great  measures  which  the  Government  ban 
brought  forward,  and  was  pressing  to  a  conclusion  when  resignation  was  forced 
upon  it,  have  been  persistently  made  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
political  warfare. 

The  measures  we  have  mentioned — Home  Kule  first  and  foremost,  the  Em- 
ployers'Liability  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales,  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  One  Man  One  Vote," 
the  measure  designed  to  place  the  control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  each  district,  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill — these,  with 
sweeping  Reforms  for  the  dwellers  in  our  towns  and  for  the  rural  population, 
are,  we  believe,  to-day  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation.  And  per- 
haps most  important  of  all  is  it  to  insist  that  the  policy  which  the  Federation 
formulated  at  Leeds  last  >ear  shall  be  persevered  with  until  it  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  question  that,  where  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  come  into 
conflict,  the  will  of  the  representative  chamber  shall  prevail. 

If  our  belief  is  founded  on  fact ;  if  the  people  are  really  determined  that  ihe 
trouble  and  cost  of  General  Elections  shall  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  repre- 
sentative government  shall  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  farce ;  if  they  believe  that 
the  Ministry,  in  spite  of  unique  difficulties,  has  done  a  great  and  good  work, 
and  that  the  tasks  to  which  it  has  set  its  hand  are  great  and  good,  they  will,  at 
the  election  which  must  shortly  come,  reverse  the  s^natch  vote  of  Friday  night, 
and  let  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  largely  composed  of  deserters  from  the 
Liberal  ranks,  be  one  of  the  shortest  Governments  which  history  records 
We  are.  Yours  faithfully, 

Kobt.  Spence  Watson,  President. 

Edward  Evans,  Junior,  Chairman  oj  Committee^ 

W.  H.  Hart,  Treasurer. 

Robt  A.  Hudson,  Secretary. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  was  to  convert  a  Liberal  majority 
of  28  into  a  Tory  majority  of  152,  the  Liberal  Party  losing  as  many  as 
110  seats  and  only  gaining  20.  Without  in  any  way  attempting  to 
explain  away  a  defeat,  which  is  too  decisive  to  admit  of  such  a  process. 
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it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  majority  of  152  is  ludicrously  out 
of  proportion  to  the  votes  cast  in  the  constituencies  for  Liberal,  as 
compared  with  Tory  candidates.  Taking  into  account  all  the  uncon- 
tested seats,  and  estimating  the  polls  in  those  cases  by  the  actual  results 
in  the  contested  constituencies,  we  find  that  on  a  poll  of  nearly 
4,850,000  the  Tories  secured  a  majority  of  a  little  over  100,000  votes. 
If  the  Tories  held  only  the  number  of  seats  to  which  this  majority  of 
votes  entitled  them  proportionately,  their  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  not  152,  but  14.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it 
is  always  the  case  that  the  Parliamentary  majority  is  disproportionate 
in  this  way.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  The  Liberal  majority  of  40 
in  1892  was  almost  mathematically  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
corresponded  to  a  majority  in  votes  of  200,000.  In  short,  with  a 
majority  of  100,000  votes  the  Tories  secure  in  1895  four  times  as  large 
a  majority  in  seats  as  the  Liberal  Party  commanded  in  1892  with 
twice  as  large  a  preponderance  of  actual  votes  recorded  at  the 
polls.  Tory  reaction  there  was,  no  doubt,  but  extraordinary  luck  has 
gone  w4th  it  to  inflate  the  Tory  majority  to  a  size  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  feeling  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  favourite  generalisation  of  Tory  writers  and  speakers  is  that 
Liberalism  has  been  exterminated,  and  that  the  Liberal  Party  can  no 
more  be  regarded  as  a  great  political  force.  However  natural  this 
exultation  may  be  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  just  as  well  to  remind 
our  friends,  who  may  perhaps  be  impressed  at  times  by  these  sweeping 
statements,  that  out  of  every  100  voters  who  voted  Liberal  in  1892, 
ninety-six  remained  true  to  the  Liberal  cause  in  1895.  Putting  the 
matter  in  a  way  which  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  transference  of  6,500  votes  in  76  constituencies  would 
extinguish  this  great  Tory  majority  of  152.  The  Liberal  disaster  of 
1895  must  be  faced,  but  it  is  neither  good  sense  nor  good  politics  to 
treat  it  as  anything  more  than  a  temporary,  though  very  regrettable, 
check  to  the  cause  of  progress. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  the  General  Election  was  the  way  in 
which  seats  lost  to  Liberalism  at  bye-elections  from  1892  to  1895  were 
won  back  last  July.  Of  the  nine  Liberal  seats  lost  during  that  period 
six  were  regained — Huddersfield,  Grimsby,  Linlithgow,  Brigg  division^ 
Forfarshire,  and  Mid-Norfolk,  whilst  in  another  case — Inverness-shit  e 
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— the  Tory  majority  was  reduced  from  650  to  100  by  a  Liberal 
candidate  who  was  too  ill  to  fight  the  election  in  person.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  these  startling  Liberal  successes  at  a  time  of  general 
electoral  disaster  except  on  the  theory  that  it  does  not  take  long  to 
disabuse  the  mind  of  voters  temporarily  misled  into  supposing  that 
they  have  something  to  gain  from  electing  Tory  representatives.  It 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  process  of  awakening  will  not  be 
confined  to  these  particular  constituencies. 

Before  passing  from  the  figures  of  the  General  Election  to  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  won,  the  Committee  desire  to  place  on  record 
their  high  sense  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  characterised  the 
exertions  of  the  staff  of  the  Federation.  The  work  was  heavy  in  the 
extreme,  but  it  was  undertaken  and  carried  out  with  a  spirit  and 
loyalty  which  is  beyond  praise.  The  Committee  believe  that  in 
paying  this  tribute  to  their  officials  they  merely  reflect  the  opinion 
entertained  by  all  whose  dealings  with  the  party  headquarters  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  Secretarial  work  of  the  Federation  office  steadily  increases, 
and  the  Committee  during  the  past  year  have  appointed  Mr. 
Frank  Barter  to  the  post  of  Assistant-Secretary,  an  appointment 
with  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  was,  as  ha.  been  said,  a  great  Tory 
triumph,  but  it  is  important  to  examine  by  what  means  and  methods  this 
record  majority  was  built  up.  Without  entering  upon  the  question  as 
to  the  advisability  cr  otherwise  of  a  policy  of  programme-making,  it 
may  be  useful  to  point  out  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  in  this  matter.  The  Liberal  Party  not  only  fought  the  General 
Election  of  1892  on  the  Newcastle  Programme,  but  made  every  en- 
deavour, while  they  were  in  power,  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  that 
Programme  contained.  The  Tory  method  is  not,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  to  have  no  Programme,  but  to  takn  a  less  serious  view  of 
the  responsibility  of  giving  legislative  effect  to  it.  Tory  peers  are 
it  may  be  admitted,  chary  of  pledging  themselves  to  anything,  bur, 
Tories  who  have  to  face  popular  constituencies,  whether  they  be 
Ministers  or  private  members,  dare  not  do  so  without  promulgating  a 
Programme.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  never  tired  of  insisting  on  whab 
is  called  his  "  Social  Programme,"  though  none  of  its  more  important 
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Aad  attractive  items  find  any  mention  in  this  year's  Queen's  Speech. 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  East  Manchester,  relied  on  a  comprehensive  catalogue 
of  fifteen  items,  including  so  fascinating  a  proposal  as  that  School 
Board  and  Poor  Law  rates  should  be  a  charge  on  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer— a  promise  which  it  is  safe  to  say  will  not  be  redeemed  in 
this  or  any  other  session  of  the  present  Parliament. 

The  .Tory  plan  of  campaign  has  been  well  summed  up  as  being 
i}hat  of  Anything  for  Anybody  and  Something  for  Everybody." 
Farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  v/ere  everywhere  invited  by 
alluring  placards  to  make  sure  of  "  Better  Times  "  by  voting  for  the  Tory 
candidate.  The  Lancashire  cotton  operative  was  assured  that,  with 
Lord  George  Hamilton  firmly  seated  as  the  salaried  Secretary  for 
India,  the  abolition  of  the  objectionable  Cotton  Duties,  imposed  under 
a  hostile  Liberal  Government,  was  only  a  matter  of  days  if  not  of 
hours.  The  earnest  Temperance  worker,  often  frightened  at  the 
•enthusiasm  for  Tory  candidates  shown  by  the  licensing  interests,  was 
reminded  that  Temperance  Reform  occupied  a  first  place  amongst 
subjects  "ripe  for  practical  legislation"  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pro- 
gramme, which  had  received  the  express  sanction  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  aged  worker,  whose  scanty  wages  had  made  mere  existence 
difficult  and  any  provision  for  old  age  impossible,  was  told  over  and 
over  again  that  he  could  obtain  an  Old  Age  Pension  in  one  way  and 
in  one  way  only — by  supporting  the  Tory  candidate. 

Eight  months  of  Tory  government  have  already  sufficed  to  prick 
some  of  these  bubble  promises.  Tory  Ministers  vie  with  Tory 
journalists  in  confessing  that  there  is  no  possible  panacea  for  distressed 
Agriculture,  although  they  propose  to  do  something  for  Landlords. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  whose  presence  at  the  India  Office  was 
going  to  effect  such  an  alteration,  has  had  to  admit  that  the  most  he 
can  do  is  to  try  and  redeem  the  pledges  made  by  his  Liberal  predecesor, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler —  pledges  which,  Lord  George  Hamilton  admits,  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  himself  would  have  redeemed  had  he  been  in  office.  The 
earnest  Temperance  workers  have  sent  their  Bishops  to  Lord  Salisbury 
to  ask  for  Temperance  Reform,  and  have  got  snubbed  for  their  pains.  To 
so  modest  a  request  as  that  schemes  of  Temperance  reform  introduced 
in  Parliament  by  private  members  should  receive  the  Government's 
favourable  consideration,  the  Premier's  only  reply  was  to  make  "  a 
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courteous  bow  and  leave  the  room.''  The  poor  old  man  who  looked 
forward  to  getting  his  promised  Old  Age  Pension  has  been  informed 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  for  some  years  to  come  he  must  be 
content  to  relj  on  the  present  Poor  Law.  In  the  number  of  pledges 
thus  successively  repudiated,  as  well  as  on  the  size  of  their  majority, 
Ministers  are  entitled  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  created  a 

record.   

THE  ELECTION  PETITIONS. 
Eight  petitions  were  presented  after  the  General  Election.  The 
results  may  conveniently  set  out  in  tabular  form  : — 


CONSTITUENCY. 

MEMBER  PETITIONED 
AGAINST. 

JUDGES. 

RESULT. 

Durham  ... 

Mr.  M.  l^owier 

Petition  withdrawn 
after  the  scrutiny 
had  increased  Mr. 
Fowler's  majority 
from  1  to  3. 

Elgin  and  Nairn  . . . 

Mr.  J. E.Gordon  (C) 

Lord  Maclaren 
Lord  Kyllachy 

Petition  dismissed. 

Haggerston 

Mr.  J.  Lowles  (C) 

Mr.  Justice  Wright 
Mr.  Justice  Bruce 

Member  retained 
seat,     owing  to 
difference  between 
Judges.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice   Wright  in 
favour  of  petition 
succeeding. 

Lancaster  division  : 
Lancashire 

Lichfield  division  : 
Staffordshire  ... 

Col.  W.  H.  Foster 

(C) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Fulford 

(L) 

Baron  Pollock 
Mr.  Justice  Bruce 

Baron  Pollock 
Mr.  Justice  Bruce 

Petition  dismissed. 

Mr.     Fulford  (L) 
unseated. 

St.  George's  in  the 
East 

Mr.  H.  Marks  (C) 

Baron  Pollock 
Mr.  Justice  Bruce 

Still  pending,  with 
scrutiny  to  follow. 

Southampton 

Mr.    T.  Chamber- 

layne  (C) 
Sir  B.  Simeon 

(L.U.) 

Mr.  Justice  Wright 
Mr.  Justice  Bruce 

Mr.  Chamberlayne 
(C)unseated.  Eelief 
for  illegal  practice 
granted  to  Sir  B. 
Simeon  (L.U.) 

Sunderland 

Mr.    W.    T.  Dox- 
ford  (C) 

Baron  Pollock 
Mr.    Justice  LaAV- 
rance 

Petition  dismissed. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  so  far  in  two  cases  only  have  petitions  been  success- 
ful. At  Lichfield,  whilst  the  charges  of  bribery  and  treating  failed,  Mr. 
Fulford,  the  Liberal  member,  was  unseated  on  the  charges  (1)  that  the 
election  agent's  accounts  did  not  accurately  represent  the  amount  spent 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Fulford's  candidature,  and  (2)  that  bait  was 
provided  for  horses,  voluntarily  sent  with  vehicles.  At  Southampton 
the  petition  was  against  both  the  sitting  members,  and  it  was  proved 
that  by  their  agent  they  were  both  responsible  for  an  illegal  practice 
— viz.,  the  payment  of  the  railway  fare  of  a  voter.  The  judges  held 
that  whilst  Sir  Barrington  Simeon's  general  conduct  entitled  him  to 
relief  for  this  practice^  the  same  relief  could  not  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Tankerville  Chamberlayne  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  a  proces- 
sion of  costers  which  was  accompanied  by  disorderly  scenes.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  was  accordingly  unseated. 

This  last  batch  of  election  petitions  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
extreme  difficulties  which  arise  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  Nowhere  does  this  come  out  more  forcibly  than  in  the 
various  decisions(l)  as  to  when  a  man  becomes  a  candidate,and  (2)  what 
is  meant  by  expenses  incurred  "on  account  of,  or  in  respect  to,  the  con- 
duct or  management  of  an  election."  At  Elgin  and  Nairn,  although 
Mr.  Gordon  did  not  formally  accept  the  invitation  to  become  a  candi- 
date, accorded  to  him  in  February,  1894,  it  was  held  that  his  con- 
duct made  him  a  candidate  at  that  time,  though  the  expenses  he 
incurred  in  1894  were  not  election  expenses,  inasmuch  as  no  election 
was  "  reasonably  imminent".  At  Lichfield,  Mr.  Fulford  be- 
came a  candidate  in  March,  1895,  and  it  was  there  held  that 
some  expenses  incurred  after  that  date,  but  certainly  before 
it  was  known  that  a  General  Election  was  reasonably  immi- 
nent," ought  to  have  been  included  by  his  agent  in  the  return  of 
election  expenses.  At  Lancaster,  Colonel  Foster  was  invited  to  stand 
in  August,  1893.  With  great  foresight  he  did  not  formally  accept  the 
invitation,  but  held  his  tongue,  though  he  was  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  local  papers,  and  at  meetings,  at  which  he  was  present,  as  the 
candidate."  He  did  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment^  neither  did  he 
admit  it.  In  consequence  the  judges  held  that  he  was  not  a  candidate 
until  the  General  Election,  a  decision  which  relieved  him  from  the 
obligation  of  including  in  his  election  expenses  large  sums  which  he 
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had  contributed  towards  organising  the  constituency  in  prospect  of  a 
future  election.  At  Haggerston  Mr.  Lowles's  candidature  was  held  to 
have  commenced  in  November,  1892,  but,  as  to  the  expenditure  after 
that  date,  the  Court  proceeded  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  were 
election  expenses"  and  what  were  not.  Under  the  former  head 
came  almanacs  issued  at  Christmas,  1892,  but  not  political  lectures 
delivered  in  1893.  The  items  decided  to  be  election  expenses  did  not 
make  the  total  expenditure  exceed  that  allowed  by  the  Act,  and  the 
charge  of  excess  of  expenditure  was  accordingly  held  to  fail. 

It  may  be  possible  from  the  hard  and  fast  legal  standpoint  to  con- 
struct a  theory  which  will  reconcile  these  various  decisions.  What  is 
allowable,  for  instance,  in  case  of  a  resident  apparently  becomes  quite 
otherwise  when  it  is  the  case  of  a  stranger.  But  the  practical  point  is 
that  the  net  result  of  these  judgments  makes  it  well  nigh  impossible 
for  a  candidate,  with  the  purest  intentions  in  the  world,  to  know  what 
he  may  legally  do  and  spend,  and  what  he  may  not.  It  is  no  answer 
for  him  to  be  told  that  the  decision  in  every  case  depends  on  the  parti- 
cular facts  of  the  case.  The  law  and  its  interpretation  ought  to  be 
plain  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  know  beforehand  exactly 
what  he  is  allowed  to  do. 

Some  very  serious  questions  have  also  been  raised  as  to  what  may 
be  done  at  an  election,  without  rendering  the  candidate  liable  for  a 
corrupt  practice.  The  most  important  of  these  unquestionably  is  that 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  Lancaster  Conservative  Association.  This 
body  organised  a  series  of  smoking  concerts,  which  it  called  politics 
and  pleasure,"  and  in  its  Annual  Report  declared  that  by  this  means 
a  certain  class  of  voters,  who  do  not  usually  trouble  themselves 
about  politics,  have  been  reached  .  .  . ,  we  trust  with  good 
results."  Pare  of  the  "  pleasure "  consisted  in  drinks  provided  free 
of  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  by  the  chairman  for  the 
evening.  The  whole  thing  was  a  permanent  ^'^  scheme  " — in  fact  the 
judges  were  induced  to  take  a  less  serious  view  of  the  matter,  so  far  as 
the  actual  election  was  concerned,  and  actually  protested  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  these  things  would  stop  because  the 
election  was  going  on."  These  concerts  were  attended  by  Mr.  Bottomley, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  afterwards  became  Colonel 
Foster's  Election  Agent.    The  Court  held  that,  looking  at  the  thing 
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"in  a  reasonable  light,"  it  did  not  constitute  treating,  although  the 
custom  of  free  drinks  was  declared  to  be  a  very  objectionable 
practice."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  decision  is  a  great  blow 
at  purity  of  election;  and,  assuming  it  to  be  correct  from  a  legal  stand- 
point,proves  indisputably  that  the  law  on  the  subject  needs  revision  and 
alteration.  It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  record  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  thought  tit  to  express  his  approval  of  this  action  of  the  Lancaster 
Association  by  writing  to  congratulate  that  organisation  on  having 
observed  the  law  in  its  most  technical  details.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  judges  to  have  to  decide  that  this  very  objectionable  practice  "  of 
free  drinks  has  no  effect  on  Colonel  Foster's  election.  It  is  quite 
another  for  the  head  of  a  great  political  party  to  lend  his  countenance 
to  a  form  of  corruption  which  is  none  the  better  for  having  been  held 
in  this  case  to  be  technically  not  illegal. 

Another  decision  in  the  Lancaster  petition  deserves  passing  mpntion. 
Four  days  before  the  poll  Colonel  Foster,  the  Tory  candidate,  made  a 
speech  at  Caton,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  for  the  votes  of  those 
listening  to  him.  He  also  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  at  his 
mills  there  was  more  employment  than  there  were  hands  to  do  it,  and 
that  "  if  any  families  out  of  work  with  children  would  apply  there 
they  would  probably  get  work."  The  Court  held  that  this  was  not 
said  with  the  object  of  obtaining  votes,  but  to  clear  Colonel  Foster's 
character  as  to  certain  rumours  which  had  been  afloat  in  the  con- 
stituency, and  that  accordingly  it  could  not  be  called  a  corrupt 
practice.  Without  discussing  the  decision,  its  practical  dangers  will 
readily  be  seen  by  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  electioneering^. 

At  Haggerston  the  judges — Mr.  Justice  Wright  and  Mr.  Justice 
Bruce — differed  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  an  act  of 
Mr.  Lowles,  the  Tory  member,  and  one  of  his  most  prominent  and 
active  supporters,  Mr.  Prothero.  The  facts  were  as  follows  :  Mr. 
Lowles,  in  February,  1895,  at  a  time  of  distress,  distributed  500  of 
his  own  visiting  cards,  for  which,  on  their  being  presented  at  a  cer- 
tain shop,  food  to  the  value  of  6d.  was  given  in  exchange.  Mr. 
Prothero  thereupon  wrote  to  the  local  paper  and  called  attention  to  this 
act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lowles,  referring  to  him  as  the  Unionist  candi- 
date for  Haggerston,  and  commending  his  benevolence.  Mr.  Justice 
Wright  held  that  this  ought  to  void  the  election,  whilst  Mr.  Justice 
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Bruce  could  not  bring  himself  to  look  upon  what  was  done  as  being 
anything  more  than  an  innocent  act,  due  to  Mr.  Lowles's  kindness 
of  heart.  If  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  is  right  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright  is 
wrong,  it  is  again  not  difficult  to  see  to  what  abuses  the  decision  may 
be  put  in  the  process  of    nursing  "  a  constituency. 

The  Sunderland  petition  was  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  brought 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Amendment  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Bolton,  and  passed  last  year.  At  Sunderland  the  election  agent  of 
Mr.  Doxford,  who  displaced  Mr.  Storey  in  the  representation,  issued 
a  leaflet  containing  a  reprint  of  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  a 
local  paper.  This  circular  was  full  of  grave  charges  reflecting  upon 
Mr.  Storey's  character  as  an  employer  of  labour,  every  one  of  which 
charges  was  proved  to  be  false  at  the  hearing  of  the  petition.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  exactly  to  say  upon  what  the  judgments  were  based,  but 
in  the  result  both  judges  agreed  that  this  act  of  Mr.  Doxford's  agent 
did  not  void  the  election.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  circular  of  this  kind 
can  be  issued  with  impunity,  the  Act,  which  was  to  do  so  much  to  pre- 
vent false  statements  being  made,  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  If  it  is 
felt  that  the  ordinary  law  of  libel  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  there  must 
be  special  legislation  to  make  libellous  statements  perilous  to  the 
candidature  of  the  person  who  makes  them  or  for  whom  they  are 
made,  the  present  law  stands  in  urgent  need  of  revision^  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  take  the  matter  up  even  though  they 
have  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  any  assistance  which  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bolton  might  have  rendered  them. 

From  what  has  been  written  as  to  the  facts  proved  in  the  course  of 
the  various  trials — facts  all  taken,  not  from  the  evidence,  but  from  the 
judgments — it  will  be  readily  conceded  that,  though  nearly  all  the 
petitions  have  failed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were 
brought.  But  in  view  of  the  doubtful  state  of  the  law  it  becomes 
an  important  question  whether  the  very  heavy  expenditure  of 
money,  which  a  petition  entails,  is  justified  by  the  results  obtained.  The 
effect  of  this  consideration  is  very  serious  in  another  way,  since  a 
knowledge  that  a  petition  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  disastrous  result  upon  purity  of  election.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  more  the  Act  of  1883  becomes  the  subject 
of  judicial  decision    the   less  effect  it  has  in  deterring  questionable 
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electioneering  practices.  If  the  object  of  that  Act  is  to  he  attained,  it 
is  imperative  that  further  legislation  should  take  place  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Lord  James  will  use  his  influence  to  see  that  the  Act 
of  18 S3,  witli  which  his  name  is  associated,  is  not  allowed  in  many- 
respects  to  become  a  dead  letter.  Meantime,  the  whole  question  of 
how  the  recent  petitions  affect  the  conduct  and  practice  of  elections, 
both  in  the  early  and  later  stages  of  candidature,  is  being  most  carefully 
considered,  and  the  best  legal  and  practical  advice  is  being  taken,  so 
that  the  central  office  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  advice  to  can- 
didates and  Associations  alike. 

THE    GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at 
the  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  December  4th,  1895. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  and  representative  attendance  of  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

'The  chair  was  taken  in  the  first  instance  by  Dr.  Spence  Watson, 
the  President,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  and  explaining 
the  constitution  of  the  Federation. 

After  the  President's  address  Mr  Edward  Evans,  Junr.  (President 
of  the  Liverpool  Liberal  Federal  Council)  was  unanimously  elected 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee — on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  T. 
Brunner,  Bart,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Dolbey. 

Mr.  Evans  then  took  the  chair,  and  returned  thanks  for  his 
election,  after  which  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect,  by  ballot,  the 
twenty  members  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  with  the  follow- 
ing result  : — 

Elected. 

Mr.  Robert  Bird  (President  of  the  Cardifl  Liberal  Association)   ..        ...  282 

^The  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  (London)  2S1 

Professor  F.  E.  Anthony  (President  of  the  Plymouth  L.A.)    279 

Mr.  Frank  Wright  (Birmingham)  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  279 

*Mr.  John  Ward  (President  of  the  Leeds  Liberal  Association)   278 

*Mr.  J  E.  Willans  (Vice-President  of  the  Huddersfield  L.A.)    278 

Mr.  Geori^e  White  (President  of  the  Norwich  L.A.)         ...       ...       ...  277 

Mr.  J.  B  Hutchinson  (President  of  tne  Nottingham  Liberal  Union)  ...  275 
*Mr.  William  Mather  (Pre^^ident  of  the  Lancashire  L.  Federal  Council)  275 

Mr.  E.  Clephao  (Vice-President  of  the  Leicester  L.A.)   ...    274 

Sir  Edward  R.  Russell  (Vice-Pres.  of  the  Aberoromby  [LiverpuolJ  L.A.)  274 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting  (London)     ...   270 

*Mr.  Corrie  Grant  (London)      270 
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Professor  John  Massie  (Vice-President  of  the  Ox'ord  L.A. )    270 

Mr.  J.  Harris  Sanders  (Home  Counties  Division;  N.L.  F. )                ...  270 

*Mr.  W.  Bowell  Davies  (Chairman  of  die  S.  Bristol  L.A.)    269 

Mr.  P.  W.  Clay  den  (London)    268 

*Mr.C.  P.  Allen  (Stroud,  Gloucestershire)   265 

*Dr.  Edward  Jones  (Dolgelly,  N.  Wales)    264 

*Mr.  Henry  N.  Gladstone  (London)    201 

Not  Elected, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  (London)     60 

Mr.  Coarles  Roberts  (Vice-President  of  the  Wedneshury  L.A.)    ...       ...  55 

Mr.  William  Dodshon  (President  of  the  Stockton-on-Tees  L.A.)   45 


Of  the  twenty  members,  who  thus  constitute  the  present  committees- 
nine  are  elected  for  the  first  time,  their  names  being  indicated  in  the 
list  by  an  asterisk. 

The  Committee  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  on  record 
their  sense  of  the  very  great  services  which  Mr.  William  Harris,  one 
of  the  retiring  members,  has  rendered  to  t^he  Federation.  To  Mr- 
Harris,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  was  due  the  inception  of  the 
Federation  as  a  union  of  popularly  elected  Liberal  Associations,  and 
no  one  has  rendered  more  devoted  service  to  the  organisation  of 
English  Liberalism. 

The  Committee  also  desire  to  tender  their  congratulations  to  four 
of  the  other  members  who  retired  from  the  Committee  by  reason  of 
their  election  to  seats  in  Parliament.  They  are  Sir  James  Woodhouse, 
M.P.,  and  Messrs  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.,  W.  S.  Robson,  Q.C,  M.P., 
and  C.  P.  Scott,  M.P.  They  were  the  only  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion Committee  who  offered  themselves  as  candidates,  and  they  all 
secured  election. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  ^ 
the  General  Committee  passed  the  following  resolution,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  0.  P.  Scott,  M.P.  :— 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to  consider 
whether  the  machinery  of  the  Federation  can  be  made  more  representative 
and  democratic." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Hirst  Hollowell,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

*'That  this  Committee  protests  against  the  threatened  proposal  of  the 
Government  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  public  education,  and  tliereby 
at  our  national  prosperity,  by  crippling  the  financial  powers  of  our  repre- 
sentative educational  assemblies.  The  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  no  settlement  of  the  question  of  national  education  will  be  satibfactory 
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Avbich  fails  to  provide  an  iinsectarian  school  under  public  management  within 
the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  and  objects  to  increased  grants  of 
public  money  to  denominational  schools  unless  accompanied  by  public  local 
control. " 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 

Eawson  Shaw,  M.P.,  it  was  also  unanimously  resolved  : — 

"  That  this  Committee,  depressed  and  horrified  at  the  continued 
barbarities  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  Armenia,  calls  upon  the  English 
Govemriient,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  to  at  once  protect  the  Armenian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.'' 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
FEDERATION. 

In  pursuance  of  the  motion  adopted  at  the  Leeds  meetings 
the  newly-elected  General  Purposes  Committee  at  once  proceeded 
to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution  of  the  General  Committee  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federation. 

*  They  have  since  given  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  work,  and 
they  now  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Council  certain  changes  in 
the  Objects  and  Rules  of  the  organisation. 

Without  discussing  here  the  details  of  these  amendments,  it  seems 
desirable  to  state  concisely  what  the  practical  effect  of  them  is,  and 
what  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  will  be  if  the  Council  adopta 
the  amendments  which  the  Committee  recommends. 

The  Federation  will  still  consist  of  three  bodies  : — 

(i)  The  Executive  Committee. 

(ii)  The  General  Committee, 
(iii)  The  Council. 

(i)  The  Executive  Committee  (which  has  previously  been  known 

as  the  General  Purposes  Committee)  numbers  twenty,  exclusive  of  the 

Officers  (i.e.,  the  President,  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  the 

Treasurer).     It  is  the  Management  Committee  of  the  Federation^ 

and  controls  the  executive  work  of  the  organisation.    It  is  appointed 

annually  by  the  General  Committee,  and  the  election  is  as  broadly 

democratic  as  it  can  be.    The  rule  which  deals  with  the  election  of  the 

Executive  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  One  month,  at  least,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at 
which  the  P^xecutive  Committee  is  to  he  elected,  a  list  of  those  members  of  the 
existing  Executive  Committee  who  offer  themselves  for  re-election,  together 
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with  the  names  of  any  orhers  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  he 
sent  to  each  of  the  Federated  Associations.  Federated  Associations  desiring  to 
nominate  other  candidates  for  the  Executive  Committee  shall  send  in  formal  1 
nominations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  at  least  fourteen  days  before 
the  meeting.  In  the  event  of  nominations  exceeding  the  number  to  be  elected, 
a  ballot  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee." 

It  is  further  proposed  in  Rule  Y.  that 

**The  three  members  who  shall  have  attended  the  fewest  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  during  the  year  shall  retire  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  at  which  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
to  be  elected,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  re-election  during  that  year." 

In  the  selection  of  the  Executive  [or  General  Purposes]  Committee 
in  past  years,  two  special  considerations  have  always  been  borne  in 
mind,  namely,  that  the  different  districts  of  the  country  should  all  be 
represented,  and  next,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Committee  should  be  Presidents,  or  other  Officers,  of  the  Affiliated 
Associations,  of  which  the  Federation  is  merely  a  united  embodi- 
ment. It  is  hoped  that  these  considerations  will  obtain  recognition 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

(ii)  The  General  Committee  is  freely  elected  by  the  Federated 
Associations,  from  time  to  time  as  meetings  are  convened,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  delegates  from  each  Liberal  Association  representing  a 
Parliamentary  constituency.  It  is  competent  |f  or  Affiliated  Associations 
to  give  notice  of  resolutions  which  they  desire  to  submit  to  the  General 
Committee,  and  they  may  also  move  amendments  to  any  motions 
submitted  officially  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  rule  dealing  with  this  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Notice  of  the  business  intended  to  be  brought  forward,  and  of  the  resolu- 
tions to  be  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  (except  in 
cases  of  special  emergency)  b-i  sent  to  each  of  the  Federated  Associations  at 
least  fourteen  days  before  any  meeting  of  the  General  Committee.  Notice,  by 
any  Federated  Association,  of  amendments  or  further  resolutions  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  at  least  five  days  prior  to  such 
meeting." 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  can  be  convened  on  the  re- 
quisition of  not  less  than  five  of  the  Federated  Associations. 

(iii)  The  Council  of  the  Federation,  which,  in  other  words,  is  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  Federation,  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
Affiliated  Associations,  elected  from  time  to  time  as  meetings  are 
convened,  in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  per  1,000  electors  of  every 
Parliamentary  constituency. 
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The  Rule  which  deals  with  the  duty  and  functions  of  the  Council 

reads  as  follows  : — 

*'The  first  meeting  in  each  year  shall  constitute  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Federation,  to  receive  and  discuss  the  Report,  to  elect  the  President  and 
Treasurer,  and  to  transact  any  other  general  husiness. 

It  shall  be  a  function  of  the  Council  in  its  discretion  to  give  expression  by 
Resolution  to  the  opinions  of  the  Liberal  Party  upon  such  qaestions  as  are  by 
general,  consent  deemed  to  be  of  first  importance. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall,  at  least  a  month  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  invite  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  Federated 
Associations  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  the  Council,  in  order 
that  the  Committee  may  be  guided  in  fr riming  the  Resolutions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Council. 

"At  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  send  to  each  of  the  Federated  Associations  the 
Agenda  Paper  for  the  Annual  Meeting  and  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report. 

"After  the  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  has  been  moved  and  seconded, 
and  before  the  resolution  is  put  to  the  meeting,  the  Council  shall  be  open  for 
the  free  discussion  of  any  matter  affecting  the  policy  and  principles  of  the 
Liberal  Party." 

Briefly  summarising  this,  we  have  : 

(i)  an  Executive  Committee  of  twenty,  being  the  management 
body  of  the  organisation^  elected  by  ballot  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Federated  Associations  of  the  country ; 

(ii)  a  General  Committee,  which  may  be  expected  in  actual 
attendance  to  number  some  300  to  400,  meeting  whenever 
occasion  requires,  or  whenever  the  Affiliated  Associations 
desire,  open  for  the  consideration  of  any  resolutions  and  any 
amendments  ; 

(iii)  the  Council,  or  general  meeting  of  the  whole  Federation, 
assembling  usually  once  a  year,  and  forming  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  '  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation," 
attended  by  some  1,500  to  2,000  delegates  who  come  together 
to  ratify  and  endorse  the  views  of  the  Affiliated  Associa- 
tions, as  formally  ar  \ved  at  by  the  majority  of  those 
Associations. 

It  must  be  obvious  that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  adequate 
discussion  of  debatable  points  can  only  take  place  at  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Committee.  To  seek  to  turn  an  assembly^  like  the 
Federation  Council,  of  perhaps  2,000  people,  sitting  at  most  for  10  or 
12  hours,  into  an  open  conference  for  the  debate  of  mu  .titudinous  ques- 
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tions  about  which  the  Party  has  come  to  no  agreement,  is  impossible.  The 
less  unwieldy  General  Committee,  equally  representative  of  the  Affiliated 
Associations,  is  the  body  at  which  discussion  should  take  place. 
The  Council  must  remain  largely  an  assembly  of  a  declaratory  charac- 
ter ;  a  great  Annual  Demonstration  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Party 
to  ratify,emphasise,and  give  forcible  public  expression  to  the  ascertained 
wishes  of  the  Party  on  matters  of  agreed  and  settled  policy. 

The  last  section  of  the  new  Rule  quoted  above  provides,  however, 
that,  on  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report,  there  may 
be  free  discussion  of  any  matter  affecting  the  policy  and  principles- 
of  the  Liberal  Party."  This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
ventilation  of  views  upon  subjects  not  dealt  with  in  the  Resolutions. 

The  Committee  pass  from  this  subject,  on  which  some  criticism  of 
the  Federation  has  been  based,  to  another  matter,  which  has  likewise- 
produced  certain  criticism.  Complaint  has  been  made  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Federation  with  the  Liberal  Central  Association.  It  is- 
said  that  this  is  injurious  to  the  Federation  because  it  is  alleged  that 
the  managers  of  the  Liberal  Central  Association  impose  restrictions 
on  the  Federation  and  limit  its  freedom  of  action.  It  is  also  saidl 
that  the  connection  is  injurious  to  the  Liberal  Central  Association, 
inasmuch  as  by  it  the  Federation  is  able  to  impose  too  advanced  a 
programme  on  the  leaders  of  the  Party.  In  other  words,  it  is- 
suggested,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  (i)  that  the  leaders  of  the  Party 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  Federation,  but  (ii)  that  the  policy  of  the 
Federation  is  not  what  the  leaders  of  the  Party  desire.  The  two 
criticisms  might  be  regarded  as  mutually  destructive,  but  they  are 
occasionally  advanced  by  the  same  critics. 

With  regard  to  the  one  criticism,  little  need  be  said  beyond 
the  mere  indisputable  statement  that,  connected  or  unconnected 
with  the  Liberal  Central  Association,  one  object  of  the  Federation- 
must  still  be  to  get  its  views  and  decisions  adopted  by  the  leaders^ 
of  our  Party. 

With  regard  to  the  other  criticism,  it  is  always  advanced  in  general 
rather  than  in  specific  terms.  No  instance  has  ever  been  given  of  the- 
Liberal  Central  Association,  or  of  the  official  leaders  and  whips  of  the 
Party,  having  attempted,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  to  influence  the 
Committee  of  the  Federation.    No  such  attempt  has  ever  been  made. 
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The  Committee  regard  the  connection,  which  has  now  existed  for 
ten  years,  between  the  Federation  and  the  Liberal  Central  Associa- 
tion as  of  distinct  and  very  great  advantage  to  the  Party.  It  has 
prevented  waste  of  funds  and  waste  of  effort ;  it  has  systematised  the 
work  of  the  Party  headquarters,  and  saved  time  and  trouble  to 
the  Liberal  Associations  in  their  dealings  about  candidates,  elections, 
registration,  and  literature.  There  is,  and  there  ought  to  be,  much 
common  ground  of  action  between  the  Federation  and  the  Liberal 
Oentral  Association  on  such  matters,  and  separation  only  involves 
•duplication  of  work,  with  consequent  clashing  and  waste  of  money. 

In  some  branches  of  work,  the  Federation  and  the  Liberal  Central 
Association  recognise  each  other's  province,  and  neither  attempt 
nor  wish  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  Federation  does  not  seek  to 
influence  the  Whips  in  their  Parliamentary  duties  any  more  than  the 
Whips  seek  to  interfere  with  the  Federation  in  its  work  of  ascertaining, 
and  giving  expression  to,  the  views  of  the  Party  outside  the  House  of 
Commons. 

There  is  ample  work  for  both  bodies,  and  some  of  that  work  can, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  be  best  performed,  and  at  least  cost 
to  the  Party,  when  there  is  co-operation  and  agreement  in  that  part 
which  is  common  to  both. 


KINDRED  ORGANISATIONS  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  various  Local  Federations  of  the  country  affiliated  to  this 
Organisation  continue  their  work  in  most  cases  with  great  zeal  and 
energy.  The  chief  of  these  organisations  are  the  Home  Counties 
Division  of  the  Federation,  the  London  Liberal  and  Radical  Union, 
and  the  Midland  Liberal  Federation.  In  Wales  certain  changes  have 
taken  place  or  are  now  being  made  in  the  Liberal  organisation  of  the 
Principality,  and,  if  the  result  of  these  changes  is  to  enable  the 
party  to  regain  the  seats  which  were  unhappily  lost  in  Wales  at  the 
last  election,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction. 

The  problem  of  what  can  best  be  done  to  improve  the  Organisation 
of  the  party  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  subject  is  receiving  very  care- 
ful attention  from  the  Committee.  There  is  no  question  that  in  too  many 
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constituencies  local  organisation  is  by  no  means  as  effective  as  it  should 
be.  This  applies  not  merely  to  seats  where  the  party  is  in  a  great 
minority,  but  to  constituencies  which  are  Liberal  and  even  overwhelm- 
ingly Liberal.  And  if  local  organisation  falls  below  the  proper 
standard  of  efficiency,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  some  corresponding 
weakening  of  the  national  organisation.  The  Federation,  and  indeed 
any  central  organisation  whatsoever,  must  largely  be  a  reflex  of 
the  smaller  local  bodies  existing  within  the  area  of  its  operations 
No  central  association  can  supply  the  first  requisite  for  the 
successful  organisation  of  a  constituency — namely,  local  interest  and 
local  effort  in  the  work.  The  utmost  the  Federation  can  do  is  to 
stimulate  this. 

The  Committee  wish  here  to  call  very  special  attention  to  a  series 
of  four  small  pamphlets, — Notes  and  Hints  for  the  Guidance  oj 
Liberals^'' — to  the  compilation  of  which  much  time  and  thought  have 
been  devoted  in  the  past  few  months.  The  titles  of  the  pamphlets  are 
as  follows  : — 

Village  Organisation,  County  Registration, 

Town  Organisation,  Borough  Registration, 

In  preparing  these,  the  assistance  has  been  obtained  of  certain  of 
the  leading  agents  of  the  Party  throughout  the  country,  and,  while  it 
is  impossible  on  a  subject  like  local  organisation  to  set  out  lines  of 
action  which  can  be  of  universal  application,  yet  the  Committee  hope 
that  the  wide  distribution  of  the  pamphlets,  in  borough  and  county 
constituencies  alike,  will  help  to  build  up  organisation  where  it  is 
lacking,  or  to  improve  it  where  it  is  defective,  and  to  do  this  especially 
by  attention  to  the  real  foundation  of  any  political  organisation  in  the 
constituencies — the  unit  of  small  committees  or  associations  in  the 
villages  of  the  country  and  ia  the  wards  of  the  towns. 

The  Federation  will  do  all  in  its  power  in  the  next  few  years  to 
promote  this  work  of  re-vitalising  local  organisation,  for  it  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  urgent  and  important  tasks  to  which  the 
Party  outside  Parliament  can  set  itself. 

Nor,  in  this  connection,  can  the  Committee  refrain  from  mention 
of  the  subject  of  local  finance.  The  tendency  to  look  to  Head 
Quarters  for  assistance  has  grown  and  is  growing.     It  is  impossible 
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for  the  Central  Office  fully  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  made  upon 
it,  and  the. Committee  earnestly  presses  on  the  Federated  Associations 
the  absolute  necessity,  in  the  present  position  of  the  Party,  of  special 
effort  being  made  to  improve  their  local  subscription  lists  and  to  put 
their  finances  upon  a  sounder  and  more  satisfactory  footing. 

The  Committee  notice  the  effort  which  has  recently  been  made  by 
Lord  Carrington,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  to  increase  the  membership  of  that  institution,  and  they 
very  warmly  commend  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  affiliated  Associations.  The  Club  forms  a  meeting 
place  in  London  for  Liberals  generally,  and  to  none  does  it  offer  greater 
advantages  at  a  very  moderate  subscription  than  to  its  country  members. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  vigorous  and  earnest  work 
which  is  being  performed  by  the  Eighty  Club.  Its  missionary  labours 
in  the  constituencies  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  are  a  most  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  Central  Organisations  of  the  party.  The  Committee 
welcome  the  establishment  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Oxford,  and 
other  centres,  of  local  organisations  formed  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
Eighty  Club.  Anything  which  will  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  younger 
members  of  our  party,  and  put  that  sympathy  to  practical  use,  is  of 
the  highest  benefit,  and  deserves  all  possible  help  and  encouragement. 

The  National  Reform  Union  continues  from  Manchester  its  useful 
propagandist  work. 

THE  LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT. 

It  will  readily  be  realised  that  the  General  Election  has  made  the 
year  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment. In  1892  the  coming  dissolution  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  possible  to  spread  the  heavy  work,  which  a  General 
Election  always  entails,  over  several  months.  In  1895  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  made  this  course  clearly  out  of  the  question,  since 
the  Government  defeat  took  place,  not  only  suddenly,  but  also  ia  the 
middle  of  a  Session.  But  though  the  crisis  was  a  sudden  one,  it  did 
not  find  the  Department  unprepared,  as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
stated  that  in  little  more  than  a  month  twenty-five  million  leaflets  were, 
many  of  them  prepared,  and  all  of  them  printed  and  sent  out  from 
Parliament  street.    This,  of  course,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  mass  of 
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matter  which  literally  poured  out  day  and  night.  Not  to  men- 
tion election  forms  and  other  miscellaneous  publications,  the  elec- 
tion edition  (with  portraits)  of  the  booklet,  What  have  the 
Liberals  done  ?  met  with  a  great  success  and  over  a  million  and 
a  quarter  copies  were  circulated.  As  indicating  the  strain  on 
the  resources  of  the  Department  it  may  be  stated  that  the  volume 
of  business  at  the  1895  General  Election  was  twice  as  great  as 
in  1892,  whilst  it  all  had  to  be  transacted  in  about  a  third  of  the  time. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  efforts  put  forth  to  cope 
with  the  rush  of  work  were  met  with  much  kindness  and  appreciation, 
the  complaints  being  surprisingly  few  in  view  of  the  enormous  number 
of  orders.  Tt  may  be  objected  that  the  result  of  the  General  Election, 
precludes  great  satisfaction  being  felt  at  any  branch  of  Liberal  work, 
but  it  may  confidently  be  claimed  that  at  any  rate  nothing  unfair  or 
unscrupulous  was  issued — in  marked  contrast  to  what  was  done  by  our 
opponents.  It  might  have  been  predicted  that  so  great  a  Liberal 
defeat  would  evoke  plenty  of  criticism  as  to  its  causes,  and  that  the 
search  for  scapegoats  would  be  vigorously  carried  on.  The  criticism  and 
the  search  have  both  been  forthcoming  ;  but  it  has  nowhere  been 
suggested  that  the  part  played  by  the  Department  was  anything 
but  useful  and  satisfactory.  Now  that  the  Election  is  over, 
and  that  we  have  in  power  a  Government  supported  by  members  whose 
pledges  are  no  less  extensive  than  peculiar^  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  help  in  fixing  upon  Ministers  the  responsibility 
which  is  theirs,  and  to  take  careful  note  of  the  way  in  which  these 
pledges  are  fulfilled.  The  time  of  comparative  calm  since  the  election 
ended  has  been  fully  utilised  in  the  preparation  and  compilation  of  such 
records  as  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  Liberal  Magazine  has  completed  another  volume,  and  continues 
to  be  widely  circulated  and  appreciated  amongst  Liberals  who  take  an 
active  part  in  working,  speaking,  or  canvassing.  A  recent  appeal  has 
resulted  in  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers. 
The  bound  volumes,  forming  complete  political  records  for  1894  and 
1895,  are  particularly  valuable,  and.  the  excellent  index  with  which 
they  are  both  provided  renders  them  practically  indispensable  to  Liberal 
speakers  and  journalists.  For  the  General  Election  a  special  number 
of  the  Magazine  was  prepared,  giving  full  details  of  the  record  of  the 
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Government  both  in  administration  and  legislation.  This  proved 
exceedingly  useful,  and  testimonies  to  its  value  were  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  for  1895  is  an  extremely  useful  collection 
of  the  year's  publications  of  the  Department,  and  its  appearance  has 
been  much  improved  by  all  the  leaflets  and  other  publications  contained 
in  it  being  printed  on  fine  quality  paper  for  this  volume.  There  are 
only  a  limited  number  of  copies  available,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  all  preceding  volumes  are  quite  out  of  print.  The  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  of  the  Department  can  now  be  obtained,  as  issued^  for  a  yearly 
subscription  of  half-a-crown.  The  arrangement,  initiated  in  1895,  has 
proved  very  popular  with  a  large  number  of  subscribers. 

2  he  Liberal  Calendar  for  1895  contains  excellent  portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
whilst  both  the  Liberal  leaders  wrote  special  messages  to  Liberals 
which  deserve  to  be  put  on  record  here.  Lord  Rosebery  said  :  — 
Liberalism  mainly  consists  in  the  determination  that  neither  class 
nor  creed,  nor  privilege  shall  hinder  the  progress  of  a  national 
development  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age."  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  message  ran  as  follows  :  —  "  It  is  the  part  of  wise  men  not 
to  be  too  much  elated  in  the  time  of  success,  or  depressed  in  the  hour 
of  defeat.  The  history  of  the  Liberal  cause  has  taught  us  that  its 
principles,  though  overcome  for  the  moment  by  prejudice,  interest,  and 
misrepresentation,  in  the  end  have  always  prevailed.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  stand  by  our  faith,  with  perseverance,  courage,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  future." 

The  Record  of  xVl embers"  Yotes  (which  is  now  complete  from  1869 
to  1895)  was  of  great  assistance  to  Liberal  candidates  at  the  General 
Election,  particularly  where  the  sitting  member  was  a  Conservative. 
The  record  for  any  particular  member  can  always  be  obtained, at  small 
-cost^  from  the  Department. 

No  account  of  the  Department's  work  would  be  complete  without 
referring  to  the  information  which  has  been  furnished  on  every 
variety  of  subject  to  the  Department's  correspondents.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  Liberals  of  this  valuable  side  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  office,  and  the  Secretary  is  only  too  glad  at  all  times  to  render 
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any  assistance  in  his  power  to  Liberals,  who  may  desire  facts  or  figures- 
on  any  particular  phase  of  current  political  controversy. 

The  thanks  of  the  party  are  once  more  due  to  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  for  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Mr.  BirrelFs  position  in  politics,  law,  and  literature  renders  of  the 
highest  value  the  services  which  the  Committee  trust  he  will  long  con- 
tinue to  give  the  Department  The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  no  less- 
due  to  Mr.  Charles  Geake.  As  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department 
and  Editor  of  the  Liberal  Magazine,  he  brings  to  the  work  a  know- 
ledge of  politics  and  a  capacity  for  management  and  organisation 
which  have  raised  the  Liberal  Publication  Department  to  a  pitch 
of  proficiency,  admitted  and  admired  by  every  member  of  the 
party. 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  continued 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Department 
is  carried  on,  and  in  particular  of  the  ungrudging  and  unceasing  efibrts 
put  forth  by  every  member  of  the  staff  at  the  General  Election.  The 
work  was  unprecedentedly  heavy,  and  could  not  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  were  it  not  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  everyone 
used  every  endeavour — day  and  night — to  uphold  the  credit  of  the- 
Department. 

THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Great  attempts  were  made  at  the  General  Election  to  obtain  pro- 
mises of  support  for  further  aid  to  Voluntary  schools,  and  when  later 
on  it  became  certain  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  would  have  a  large 
surplus  at  his  disposal,  as  a  legacy  from  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
financial  administration,  the  Denominationalists  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  get  removed  the  intolerable  strain  "  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
has  alleged  thab  Voluntary  schools  are  subject.  Voluntary  school 
supporters  have  put  forward  a  variety  of  demands,  but  it  has  been 
clear,  even  from  their  own  admissions  on  the  point,  that  they  will 
be  satisfied  if  they  can  obtain  more  money.  To  this  the  Liberal 
party  are  prepared  to  offer  the  strongest  resistance^  unless  the  principle 
of  representative  control  is  at  the  same  time  conceded.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  state  of  education  in  Voluntary  schools,  and  the  in- 
adequate salaries  paid  to  the  teachers,  make  it  desirable  that  more- 
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money  should  be  spent  on  these  schools.  Liberals  are  prepared 
to  join  in  granting  this  necessary  financial  assistance  if  the 
public  who  provide  it  are  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  local 
D-»anaffement  of  the  schools.    The  Education  Bill  of  the  Government 

o 

— designed,  as  stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  to  be  a  measure  for  the 

relief  of  Yoluntary  schools — will  have  to  be  resolutely  fought,  clause 

by  clause,  and  line  by  line,  if  it  in  any  way  infringes  those  principles 

for  which  the  Liberal  party  has  always  contended  in  the  matter  of 

our  National  Education. 

The   following   circular  was  issued    by  the  Federation  on  the 

Education  Question  : — 

"  National  Liberal  Federation, 

42,  Parliament-street,  London,  S.W., 

February  12th,  1896. 

*'Dear  Sir,— It  is  now  certain  from  the  Queen's  Speech  that  the  Govern- 
Doent  have  been  obliged,  in  the  case  of  oce  of  their  many  Election  promises,  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  which  has  been  put  upon  them,  and  to  announce  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Education. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  their  proposals  may  be  is  not  yet  known.  But 
it  is  easy  to  gather,  from  the  demands  which  have  been  formulated  by  the 
supporters  of  Denomioational  schools  and  from  the  replies  to  those  demands 
which  have  been  given  by  responsible  Ministers,  that  the  aim  of  any  legisla- 
tive changes  which  will  be  proposed  must  be  to  remove  what  Mr.  Balfour  has 
called  *  the  intolerable  strain  '  upon  Voluntary  schools,  and  to  do  this  by  means 
of  further  grants  of  public  money. 

In  other  words,  the  Compromise  of  1870  is  to  be  disturbed  once  more  in 
the  interests  of  the  managers  of  the. so-called  '  Voluntary  '  schools.  The  finan- 
cial basis  of  the  settlemeat  of  1870  was  tbat  no  locality  should  receive  from 
the  State  any  sum  greater  than  that  actually  raised  in  the  locality  itself.  In 
1876,  under  a  Tory  Government,  this  essential  condition  was  swept  away,  and 
schools  were  allowed  to  receive  17s.  6d.  per  scholar  from  the  public  funds  with- 
out any  corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  school  managers  to  pro- 
vide a  single  penny  out  of  local  resources.  In  1891  the  Tory  Government 
provided  for  a  State  grant  of  10s.  per  child  in  lieu  of  school  fees,  and 
allowed  this  sum  to  be  treated  as  though  it  were  part  of  the  amount  raised  in 
the  locality — an  arrangement  which,  in  some  schools,  gives  the  managers  an 
actual  surplus. 

The  result  of  the^e  departures  from  the  settlement  of  1870  is  that,  of  tlip 
total  amount  &pent  each  year  in  the  maintenance  of  'Voluntary'  schools, 
three-fourths  of  the  money  is  provided  out  of  public  fund^.  The  *  Voluntary  ' 
school  manag'-rs,  who  were  originally  allowed  to  retaia  the  management  of 
their  schools  on  condition  that  they  raised  locally  at  least  as  much  as  the 
Government  jrrant,  provide  to-day  on  an  average  only  twopence  out  of  every 
shilling  expended — retaining,  however,  the  same  exclusive  control  as  before. 

One  method  of  attempting  to  secure  sympathy  for  *  Voluntary  '  schools 
has  been  to  decry  the  Board  schools  and  the  School  Board  system.  Some 
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friends  of  *  Voluntary  '  schools  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  Board  schools, 
as  *  godless,'  despite  the  fact,  proved  by  Official  Returns,  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Board  schools  have  religious  teaching.  Another  charge 
is  that  Board  schools  are  *  extravagant,'  though  on  examination  it 
turns  out  that  this  charge  is  often  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
in  too  many  *  Voluntary'  schools  the  teachers  are  not  only  overworked  but 
underpaid. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  our  National  Education  will 
admit  that  the  '  Voluntary '  schools  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  country, 
and  that  time  and  money  have  been  freely  expended  on  them  by  those  who 
support  the  Denominational  system.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
re-opening  of  the  controversy  is  the  act  of  the  Denominationalists  themselves. 
The  protest  against  the  present  system  does  not  come  from  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  are  being  educated  in  the  schools,  but  is  made  by  clerical  leaders 
who  desire  not  merely  to  retain  their  present  hold  upon  the  schools  and  the 
children,  but,  in  achieving  this,  to  dip  yet  deeper  into  the  public  purse. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  the  interests  of  Education,  *  Voluntary' 
schools  require  to  have  more  money  expended  upon  them,  but,  if  this  money  is 
to  be  given  by  the  State,  there  are  certainly  three  indispensable  conditions  on 
which  the  Liberal  party  is  bound  to  insist. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  that,  if  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  education  in  the  '  Voluntary '  schools  is  to  be  borne  by  the  public,  the 
right  of  popular  control  must  be  secured.  It  is  imperative  that  the  principle 
of  local  supervdsion  should  be  especially  insisted  upon  iu  the  case  of  districts 
where  there  exists  no  school  of  any  kind  under  pjpalar  control.  It  wiU  be 
seen  that  this  is  not  a  theoretical  grievance  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  8,000  parishes  in  which  parents  (whatever  their  religious  opinions  may  be) 
have  only  one  school  to  which  they  can  send  their  children — a  Church  school, 
managed  by  one  or  two  persons  who  are  responsible  neither  to  the  parishioners 
nor  to  the  parents.  It  is  an  anomaly  that,  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  local  self-government,  the  one  subject  in  which  a  vast  portion  of  the  com- 
munity has  no  voice  whatever  should  be  the  education  of  tneir  children. 

In  the  second  place,  any  additional  grant  of  public  money  must  go,  not  to 
decrease  the  dwindling  proportion  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scribers, but  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  third  point  to  insist  uponls  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  Board  schools,  or  to  weaken  in  any  way  the  existing  guaran- 
tees for  their  unsectarian  character.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  defeat  the 
attempt  which  some  supporters  of  the  '  Voluntary  '  school  system  are  making 
to  evade  their  responsibility  for  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  their  own 
schools  by  crippling  the  powers  of  School  Boards.  In  this  matter,  the  aim,  not 
only  of  Liberals,  but  of  all  who  have  a  care  for  National  Education,  must  be 
not  to  '  level-down,'  but  to  '  level-up.' 

It  is  with  these  three  points  in  view  that  we  believe  Liberals  generally  will 
approach  the  discussion  of  any  educational  proposals  which  the  Government 
may  make.  There  have  been  signs,  already,  that  the  Liberal  party  will,  in 
this  task,  have  the  assistance  of  many  who,  though  opposed  to  us  on  other 
political  questions,  regard  the  interests  of  our  National  Education  as  of  the 
first  importance. 
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We  submit  these  considerations  to  the  federated  Liberal  Associations,  and 
suggest  that,  in  co-operation  with  all  who  are  concerned  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  ot  this  country,  they  should  prepare  themselves  to  ^?ive 
careful  consideration  to  the  Ministerial  proposals  whenever  those  proposals 
are  made  public. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  history  of  the  past,  no  less  than  the  educational 
needs  of  the  present,  make  it  clear  that  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  re- 
settlement and  re-adjustment  of  our  basis  of  National  Education  ought,  in  the 
highest  interests  of  the  community,  to  follow  the  lines  of  Liberal  policy 
which  we  have  here  ^ery  briefly  outlined. 

We  are, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  Spence  Watson,  President. 

Edward  Evans,  Junr.,  Chairman  of  Committee^ 

W.  H.  Hart,  Treasurer. 

Robt.  A.  Hudson,  Secretary. 

Frank  Barter,  Asst.  Secretaiy  ' 

111  this  connection,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  forty-page 
pamphlet,  which  has  just  been  prepared  and  published  by  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet,  The  Education 
Questio7i :  Facts  and  Figures^  explains  itself.  It  is  at  once  complete  and 
accurate,  whilst  there  is  no  similar  publication  covering  anything  like 
the  same  amount  of  ground  which  can  compare  with  it  for  cheapness. 
A  single  copy  only  costs  a  penny,  whilst  a  thousand  copies  are  obtain- 
■  able  for  30s.  The  Committee  of  the  Federation  specially  call  atten- 
tion to  the  pamphlet  and  recommend  it  for  distribution  in  the 
constituencies. 


THE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  present  Ministry  to  office,  Foreign  Affairs 
have  assumed  overwhelming  importance  and  gravity.  For  the  three 
years  during  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery  were  in  turn 
Prime  Minister,  the  country  was  happily  free  from  foreign  complica- 
tions, although  there  were,  as  there  always  must  be,  important 
questions  between  England  and  foreign  powers  awaiting  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Curzon,  the  present  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  bold  enough  to  prophesy,  last  October,  that  these 
questions  would  quickly  be  settled  in  England's  favour,  owing  to  the 
impression  which  had  been  formed  abroad  of  "  the  calibre  of  the  new 
Government,''  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  so  far  from  this  having 
been  the  case,  hardly  any  six  months  of  recent  years  have  witnessed 
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crises  in  Foreign  affairs,  so  many  and  so  serious.  The  Liberal  Party 
preserve  in  Opposition  a  patriotic  and  dignified  attitude,  and 
have  done  nothing  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  Ministers  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  honour  of  England.  This  attitude 
has  met  with  fitting  recognition  from  the  responsible  leaders  of  our 
opponents,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  fail  in  the  future 
to  accord  to  Liberal  Ministers  in  like  circumstances  that  similar 
support  which  in  former  times  has  been  conspicuously  lacking. 

Reference  cannot  and  must  not  be  avoided  to  the  deplorable  posi- 
tion in  which  this  country  finds  itself  with  regard  to  the  Armenian 
people.  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  acting  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  pledged 
British  honour  to  these  unfortunate  Christians  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  and  the  Cyprus  Convention,  is  now  not  content  with  publicly 
proclaiming  that  we  are  helpless,  but  actually  flouts  the  notion  that 
we  have  undertaken  in  these  treaties  to  do  more  than  watch  events 
as  interested  spectators. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  all,  for  the  Prime  Minister,  who  in  November 
could  find  no  words  strong  enough  with  which  to  threaten 
the  Sultan,  in  January  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Sultan  is  in 
no  way  personally  responsible — a  change  of  opinion  for  which 
Lord  Salisbury  does  not  offer  so  much  as  a  single  word  of  ex- 
planation. The  attempts  made  in  some  quarters  to  throw  doubts 
on  the  reality  of  the  massacres  in  Armenia  have  now  been 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  terrible  schedule  to  the  Second  Blue  Book, 
from  which  it  appears  that  25,000  Christians  have  lost  their  lives  at 
the  hands  of  the  Kurds — *'the  steam  ploughs  of  Asia  Minor" — assisted 
on  occasions,  either  actively  or  passively,  by  the  Turkish  soldiery.  The 
assumption  that  Lord  Salisbury's  failure  proves  that  Lord  Rosebery 
would  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  compelling  the  Sultan  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  revolting  massacres  and  atrocities  is  wholly  gratuitous. 
Certainly  the  situation  in  Armenia  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of 
national  humiliation  to  this  country. 

Recent  events  have  usefully  dissipated  a  delusion  fostered  by 
Tories  for  party  purposes — that  provision  for  the  naval  and  military 
defence  of  this  country  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  Liberal 
Government.  After  three  years  of  Liberal  administration,  Mr. 
Balfour  found  himself  able  to  say  that  Great  Britain  was  never  a 
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better  fightins-machine  "  than  at  this  moment.  This  result  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
whilst  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  unlike  his  predecessor,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  found  the  money  for  the  expense  as  it  was  incurred. 

As  for  domestic  affairs,  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  foresee  what  the 
actual  legislation  of  the  Session  will  be.  The  Queen's  speech  contains 
a  lengthy  list  of  promised  measures,  but  the  Government  seem  un- 
willing or  unable  to  do  more  at  present  than  indicate  their  titles.  The 
duty  of  Liberals  inside  Parliament  will  be  to  examine  and  criticise 
these  measures  when  they  are  produced,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  administrative  acts  of  the  various  Departments.  Outside 
Parliament,  Liberals  must  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  Liberal  feeling,  and  perfecting  the  local  party 
organisation.  There  is  no  reason  why  Liberals  should  be  discouraged. 
Events  are  justifying  and,  as  time  goes  on,  will  continue  to  justify,  what 
Liberal  Ministers  did,  and  what  they  attempted  to  do,  during  their 
three  years  of  office.  The  principles  which  animated  the  Liberal 
Party  while  it  was  in  power  remain,  and  the  Party  is  faithful  to  them 
to-day.  It  is  only  by  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  great 
problems  which  confront  statesmen  that  progress  in  the  nation  can  be 
achieved.  And,  in  the  long  run,  the  Law  of  Progress  will  outwear  a 
Conservative  majority,  however  formidable  at  the  moment  it  may 
appear. 


PEOCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION 

ON 

MARCH  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1896. 


Most  of  the  speeches  here  recorded  {including  those  of  Lord  Rosebery) 
have  been  specially  revised  by  the  various  speakers. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25rH. 

.  This  day  was  devoted,  as  has  generally  been  the  case,  to  District 
Meetinors  in  the  town  where  the  Council  Meetings  are  to  be  held,  and 
also  in  many  of  the  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Meetings, 
addressed  by  Liberal  M.P.s  and  others,  were  held  as  follows : — 
Huddersfield  and  District  (eight  meetings),  Leeds  (two  meetings), 
Dewsbury  (two  meetings),  Elland  Division  (two  meetings),  Colne 
Yalley  (two  meetings),  Spen  Yalley  (two  meetings),  Morley  (two 
meetings),  Holmfirth  (three  meetings). 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26th. 

The  tirst  Session  of  the  Council  met  in  the  Milton  Church  Assembly 
Rooms,  at  half  past  two.  Dr  R.  Spence  Watson  (President  of  the 
Federation),  occupied  the  chair. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  meetings 
were  the  following  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart,  M.P,,  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P., 
Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  Sir  James  Kitson,  Bart,  M.P.,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Foster  M.P.,  Sir  James  T.  Wood- 
house,  M.P.,  Messrs.  Joseph  Arch,  M.P.,  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P., 
Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  John  Brigg,  M.P.,  W.  O.  Clough,  M.P., 
Robert  Cameron,  M.P.,  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P.,  Alfred  E.  Hutton,  M.P., 
Thomas  Lou^/h,  M.P.,  Batty  Langley,  M.P.,  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P.,  T. 
Willans  Nassey,  M.P.,  Mark  Oldroyd,  M.P.,  Briggs  Priestly,  M.P.,  R.J. 
Price,  M  P.,  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.,  Jonathan  Samuel,  M.P.,  C.  P.  Scott, 
M.P.,  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.,  J.  Carvell  Williams,  M.P.,  Henry  J.  Wilson, 
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M.P.,  Thos.  Way  man,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Evans  (Chairman  of  Committee),. 
Alderman  Hart  (Treasurer),  and  the  following  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  :  Messrs.  C.  P.  Allen,  P.  W.  Bunting,  Robert  Bird,  E.  Clephan, 
Corrie  Grant,  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Professor  John  Massie,  Sir  Edward  R. 
Russell,  J.  E.  Willans,  Alderman  George  White,  Mr.  Frank  Wright,  and  Mr. 
John  Ward,  Messrs.  Robert  A.  Hudson  (secretary),  Frank  Barter  (assistant 
secretary),  Charles  Geake  (Liberal  Publication  Department),  W.  Woodings 
(Midland  Liberal  Federation),  W.  Allard  (Home  Counties  Division  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation),  The  Right  Hon.  C.  Robert  Spencer,  Messrs. 
Oscar  Browning  (Cambridge),  James  Booth  (Halifax),  W.  P.  Byles  (Brad- 
ford), Alfred  Billson  (Birkenhead),  F.  D.  Blake  (Tyneside),  W.  B.  Bowring 
(Liverpool),  B.  F.  C.  Costello  (London),  W.  M.  Crook  (London),  Sir  W.. 
Martin  Conway  (London),  Messrs.  R.  Hippisley  Cox  (London),  Wm.  Cros- 
field  (Liverpool),  T.  H.  Dolbey  (Surrey),  Dr.  Douglas  (Keswick),  Sir  Joseph 
Ewart  (Brighton),  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell  (Rochdale),  Baron  Halkett  (Lon- 
don), Sir  Israel  Hart  (Leicester),  Messrs.  Leif  Jones  (Carlisle),  A.  C.  Mor-- 
ton  (London)  J.  S.  Mathers  (Leeds),  J.  O'Connor  Power  (London),  Capt. 
Pirie,  Messrs.  Charles  Roberts  ( Wednesbury),  Herbert  Samuel  (London), 
W.  C.  Steadman,  L.C.C.  (London),  Alderman  Thomas  Snape,  (Liverpool), 
Messrs.  Fred.  Sykes  (Hudderstield),  Charles  Townsend  (Bristol), George  R. 
Thorne  (Wolverhampton),  R.  Winfrey  (Long  Sutton),  J.  J.  Wilks  (Kent), 
Eugene  Wason  (London). 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

Dr.  Spence  Watson  said — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  pleasant  to^ 
meet  in  Huddersfield,  because  Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  peculiarly 
bright  spots  in  the  election  of  last  year,  and  it  makes  it  perhaps- 
more  peculiarly  pleasant  when  we  remember  that  the  gentleman  who- 
fought  and  won  Huddersfield  in  so  splendid  a  manner  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Federation.  There  is 
naturally  great  Tory  rejoicing  over  the  result  of  the  election  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  their  rejoicing  are  natural  also.  I  don't  wish  to  use 
harsh  language,  but  perhaps  no  one  present — even  the  oldest 
electioneerer — can  remember  the  system  of  misrepresentation  carried  ta 
more  perfection  than  it  was  carried  to  in  the  general  election.  Well, 
it  was  successful,  but  it  was  successful  only  for  a  time.  Already  the- 
Tories  are  beginning  to  be  found  out.  There  are  indications  iih 
to-day's  London  papers,  if  certain  things  said  by  one  who  was  once  in 
a  measure  connected  with  this  very  Federation  are  true,  which  show 
us  that  the  process  is  moving  on  with  rather  startling  rapidity.  And 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  a  very  small  change  indeed  in  the  body 
of  electors  which  produced  the  great  result.  We  must  not  minimise* 
our  defeat  in  any  way,  but  we  must  not  lose  heart  over  it,  because  if 
I  remember  rightly  it  was  something  like  the  transfer  of  100,000  votes 
which  achieved  the  wonder.  Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it 
is ;  and  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  ! Nothing  has  been- 
settled.  We  hear  that  Liberalism  is  hopelessly  and  entirely  smashed, 
but  not  one  of  the  questions  which  we  have  at  heart  has  been  settfedl 


that  general  election.  They  have  been  postponed.  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  is  still  to  the  forefront  of  our  programme.  Every  measure 
we  have  put  our  hands  to  we  are  determined  still,  if  we  are  spared 
with  life,  to  see  through.  We  have  been  defeated  many  a  time  before, 
but  we  have  risen  from  our  defeats  strengthened  and  refreshed,  and 
the  causes  which  we  have  advocated  have  never  been  defeated  in  the 
past,  and  in  the  future  those  of  us  who  are  spared  will  see  them 
carried  out  perfectly.  This  meeting,  the  first  meeting,  indeed,  after 
the  election,  is  not  the  time  for  our  paying  attention  to  the  le^^islation 
that  is  to  be.  We  are  rather  concerned  now  with  preparing  and 
formulating  the  opposition  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  bad  and 
reactionary.  And  depend  upon  it  for  the  next  year  or  so,  if  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,  we  shall  have  sufficient  work  to  do  in 
that  direction.  I  ought  to  say  that  since  our  resolutions  were  issued 
to  the  different)  associations — and  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  so 
issued — one  matter  of  very  pressing  and  vital  importance  has  come  on 
to  the  political  carpet,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  extraordinary 
expedition  of  the  Government  into  the  >5oudan — that  expedition 
which,  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  most  Englishmen,  is  to  stop  as 
soon  as  it  is  met  with  opposition.  On  this  the  Executive  Committee 
will  submit  a  resolution  to  you,  and  other  speakers  will  deal  with  the 
general  questions  which  are  to  come  forward.  I  want,  with  your 
permission — and  I  am  afraid  at  the  risk  of  tiring  you — to  deal  some- 
what in  detail  with  the  storm  which,  originating,  I  think,  with  a 
Liberal  newspaper,  has  been  raging — whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale 
I  won't  say,  but  to  my  mind  at  least,  large  in  London  and  small  for 
us  benighted  people  in  the  country — raging  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  wind  has  blown  in  every  direction.  All  manner  of  contradictory 
charges  have  been  made  against  the  Federation,  and  especially  against 
those  who  have  been  intrusted  by  the  Federation  with  the  immediate 
management  of  its  affairs.  There  have  been  letters  in  the  Chronicle 
which  have  been  signed  by  a  well-known  name,  and  which  have  been 
enlarged  upon,  and  in  some  measure  slightly  contradicted  in  a  paper 
called  Truth.  We  don't  say  very  much  about  the  reckless  language 
of  these,  because  articles  of  that  kind  we  know  are  simply  "  pretty 
Fanny's  way."  But  it  has  rather  surprised  me  to  find  a  grave  and 
respectable,  if  slightly  priggish  paper  like  the  Spectator,  falling  into 
the  same  delusions^  and  using  language  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
bad — for  no  other  word  expresses  it — bad  about  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  of  the  Federation.  There  have  also  been  anonymous  letters 
which  have  brought  against  us  the  charge  that  we  have  got  somehow 
or  other  too  much  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  party.  There  has 
been  a  small  Radical,  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  Cabal,  because 
that  is  a  word  which  they  have  applied  to  us,  but,  let  us  say,  a 
committee,  which  has  objected  to  the  leaders  influencing  us,  and  yet 
which  asks  those  . very  leaders  to  come  and  make  us  do  what  this  small 
party  thinks  we  ought  to  be  made  to  do.  What  strikes  me  as  curious 
about  all  this  is  that  not  one  of  these  people  ever  comes  near  us. 
They  know  nothing  of  our  working.  They  neither  attend  our  meetings, 
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nor  come  to  us  in  private.  They  do  not  ask  us  what  the  position  of 
matters  is.  Perhaps  they  are  afraid  that  if  they  came  to  see  us  they 
would  learn  what  the  facts  are^  for  "  None  ever  feared  that  the  truth 
would  be  heard  save  those  whom  the  truth  would  indict  " ;  or  it  may 
be  true  of  them,  as  some  of  us  think  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  the  Soudan,  that  there  are  some  dark,  remote,  hidden  matters 
behind  their  action  which  cannot  be  explained  to  the  outside  public  at 
all.  Now,  at  last  we  can  speak.  We  have  been  patient  and  for- 
bearing for  weeks  and  months.  Every  one  of  us  has  kept  silence.  We 
have  been  attacked.  I  say  nothing  about  personal  attack  ;  that 
personal  attack  has  been  fierce  and  bitter,  but  I  am  speaking  to  men 
who  know  us.  I  am  speaking  to  men  who  put  us  into  the 
position  which  we  have  the  honour  to  hold,  and  if  their  knowledge 
of  our  lives  is  not  sufficient  answer  to  such  personal  attacks,  no 
answer  whatever  can  be  made.  These  attacks  are  beneath  con- 
tempt, but  the  general  subject  I  wish  to  lay  fully  and  entirely 
before  this  meeting.  This  is  the  only  body  to  which  we  owe  or  own 
any  allegiance  whaterer.  You  are  the  men  who  elected  us.  You  are- 
the  men  who  may  approve  of  what  we  have  done  or  lind  fault  with 
our  doings.  That  is  absolutely  within  your  right.  Other  bodies  may 
say  what  they  like ;  they  have  the  ordinary  freedom  of  Englishmen  ; 
but  they  must  excuse  us  for  saying  that  we  do  not  estimate  their 
censure  as  of  any  great  worth,  and  I  trust  that  before  I  take  my  seat 
you  vdll  see  the  reason  why  that  is  so  and  will  agree  with  us.  We 
have  nothing  to  conceal  or  keep  back.  Perhaps  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed when  I  go  on  to  say  that  we  have  nothing  which  is  not 
fully  known  to  the  greater  part  of  you,  if  not  to  all.  We  have  nothing 
to  speak  about  which  is  nob  old,  and  which  has  not  been  brought 
explicitly  before  and  sanctioned  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 
We  believe  that,  subject  to  the  changes  which  all  institutions  require 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  thern  in  harmony  with  the  times,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  Federation  and  its  method  of  administration  are  the  best 
which  can  be  devised  to  effect  the  object  aimed  at,  and  that  those 
charges  which  are  brought  against  us,  and  w^hich  are  genuine,  are 
based  upon  entire  ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  facts.  Now,  let 
me  say  here  that  no  specific  charge  has  been  formulated  against  us  by 
any  one  of  our  antagonists.  We  labour,  therefore,  under  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  that  which  is  vague  and  shadowy,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me — because  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  has  not  been 
engaged  in  fighting  political  battles — you  will  ajjree  with  me  that  that 
which  is  vague  and  shadowy  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  fight.  What 
objects  then  does  the  National  Liberal  Federation  aim  at?  The 
primary  object  is  to  ascertain  the  will  and  desire  of  the  Liberal  party. 
With  what  object  ?  To  have  those  desires  carried  into  law  Now,  in 
order  to  have  them  so  carried,  there  are  certain  things  which  are 
required.  First  of  all,  when  they  have  been  declared,  they  must  be 
accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
leaders  of  the  party  must  have  a  sufficient  foice  of  representatives  at 
their  back.    And,  therefore,  the  secondary  object  of  our  Federation  is 
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to  see  the  whole  party  efficiently  organised  in  every  part,  and  to 
furnish  the  constituencies  with  the  means  of  political  education.  Now, 
these  are  the  two  great  objects  of  the  Federation.  That  being  so,  what 
is  our  Federation?  It  is  a  union  of  popularly  elected  Liberal 
associations.  And  when  I  say  that  I  mean  associations  which 
are  elected  by  the  Liberals  of  a  borough,  of  a  division,  of  a 
ward^  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  public  meeting  called  by 
placard  and  advertisement,  where  there  is  no  test  of  subscriptions  ; 
where  there  is  no  formal  creed;  where  everybody  who  chooses  to  call 
himself  a  Liberal,  whether  he  be  a  Liberal  or  not,  can  attend,  vote, 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Yery  well ;  these  are,  you  will  see 
at  once,  of  all  importance.  They  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  All  power  which  our  Federation  has 
comes  from  the  parts  which  compose  it,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  those  parts  should  be  living,  active,  and  earnest.  Now,  then,  let 
us  go  one  step  farther,  and  inquire  how  these  parts  gather  together. 
They  gather  together  in  conference  or  general  committees,  to  which 
every  association  is  entitled  to  send  representatives.  These  meetings 
may  be  held  in  any  number,  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  they  may 
discuss  any  subject,  or  one  or  more  subjects.  They  may  deal  with 
practice  or  with  principle,  and  they  are  free  and  open  in  the  wide^^t 
sense.  I  may  mention  that  in  1894  we  held  some  16  or  17 
conferences.  We  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Paiish  Councils 
Act  should  become  a  true  working  force,  and  that  was  the  subject  of 
most  of  these  conferences  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  There  was  one  other  large  conference  in  which  we  met  on  a 
single  subject — the  conference  in  Leeds  upon  the  question  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  most  gentlemen  present  will  remember  very  well.  The 
number  of  conferences  held  in  any  year  depends  naturally  upon  the 
demand  for  them  ;  but  I  may  say,  without  going  into  detail — although 
it  could  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt  if  it  were  necessary — that  we  may 
truthfully  claim  that  our  general  committees  in  their  meetings  have 
greatly  affected  the  legislation  of  this  country  during  the  last  18  years. 
Now,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Executive, 
or  General  Purposes  Committee,  is  elected,  and  this  committee 
appears  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  our  supposed  offending  in  all  these 
matters  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say 
that  that  committee  is  openly  chosen  ;  and  that,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  whatever  institution  you  have  must  possess  some  board  of 
management.  I  have  little  doubt  you  can  imagine  an  advisory 
committee  of  three  Radical  Members  of  Parliament  who  might  be  a 
great  deal  wiser  than  the  General  Purposes  Committee  ;  but  at  all 
events  they  would  not  be  more  earnest,  more  hard-working,  or  more 
genuine  Radicals  than  the  members  of  this  committee,  men  who  have 
not  only  preached  Radicalism,  but  who  have  endeavoured  to  live  it 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  and  who  have  the  confidence  of  those 
who  elect  them.  Some  people  seem  to  imagine  we  have  an  uncommonly 
cosy  berth  as  members  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  ;  that  we 
have  come  in  for  a  sinecure.    I  may  assure  those  persons  that  to  be  a 
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member  of  that  committee  is  a  very  costly  thing,  both  in  purse  and 
person.  But  there  is  not  one  member  who  is  not  proud  to  do  all  he 
can  for  the  work  of  the  Federation,  believing  that  the  majority  of 
Liberals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  recognise  their  labour  and 
are  prepared  to  give  even  more  reward,  in  the  shape  of  their  thanks, 
than  they  are  conscious  that  they  deserve.  Well,  now,  I  say  the 
General  Commit te  elects  the  General  Purposes  Committee.  Who  are 
the  gentlemen  who  form  this  General  Committee  ?  The  editor  of 
Truth  has  stated,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  the  Tory  Press,  that  it 
consists  of  agents  and  presidents  of  Liberal  associations.  Here  is  a 
meeting  which  is  a  fair  sample,  and  not  one-twentieth  part  is  composed 
of  the  presidents  and  agents  of  Liberal  associations.  But  what  if  id 
were  true  ?  Who  are  the  presidents  of  the  Liberal  associations,  and 
how  did  they  become  presidents  1  Are  they  not  hardworking  and 
sincere  Liberals,  chosen  because  they  have  won  by  their  works  the 
confidence  of  their  respective  localities  ?  I  am  proud,  also,  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  Liberal  agents  are  a  body  of  men  to  whom  we  are  all 
grateful.  They  are  not  mere  hirelings  but  earnest  politicians.  In 
1886,  when  we  came  to  the  turning  of  the  ways,  some  great  induce- 
ments were  offered  to  agents  to  go  over  to  the  other  side,  in  some 
cases  double  the  salaries  we  could  give.  But  scarcely  a  man  amongst 
them  left  us.  I  think  this  talk  about  agents  and  presidents  of 
Liberal  associations  is  very  sad  stuff  indeed;  there  is  something  very 
miserable  about  this  cant  concerning  officialism  which  practically  says 
that  as  soon  as  ever  a  man  in  any  sense  becomes  a  leader  we  must 
put  him  on  one  side,  as  though,  while  he  is  fit  to  lead  us,  he  is  no 
longer  fit  for  our  society.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,  so  do  not  be  seen  talking  to  the  Liberal  leaders.  Well,  I 
have  said  that  the  Executive  works,and  works  hard — works  under  the 
Lfiberal  Whips,  so  the  allegation  is — and  I  will  tell  you  something  about 
that  in  a  minute  or  two.  It  manages  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  which  as  I  have  said  before, 
some  one  must  manage.  It  manages  them  in  monthly  or  more  frequent 
meetings,  which  are  held  in  London,  at  which  nobody  is  ever  present 
except  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves  and  their  excellent 
secretary,  Mr.  Hudson,  to  whom  every  credit  must  be  given.  We 
give  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  work  done,  and  very  long 
hours  are  needed  sometimes.  Now,  at  what  other  times  does  the 
Federation  meet?  It  meets  at  council  meetings — I  think  I  was 
wrong  in  speaking  of  the  meeting  at  Leeds  as  a  committee  meeting — 
to  which  all  parties  are  entitled  to  send  representatives  ;  and 
again,  when  there  is  only  one  subject  to  be  discussed,  the  meeting  is 
absolutely  free  and  open.  I  see  some  one  has  written  to  say  that  he 
could  not  speak  at  the  Leeds  meeting.  I  was  never  at  a  meeting  in 
my  life  where  there  was  not  some  one  who  could  not  speak.  But 
€very  one  who  sent  up  his  name  was  called  upon  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  were  sent  in ;  and  that  is  as  democratic  a  method  of 
procedure  as  any  I  know.  Now,  we  come  to  the  annual  meeting,  and, 
let  m  '  siy  there  has  frequently  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
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it.  Having  attended  these  meetings  from  the  first,  I  say  advisedly 
the  annual  -meeting  never  was  called  a  conference,  and  never  was  a 
conference,  never  from  the  very  first  was  it  a  meeting  for  discussion, 
xilthough  never  up  to  the  present  moment  has  discussion  been 
prohibited.  Let  me  explain  how  the  matter  got  into  its  present 
position.  At  our  annual  meetings  we  made  from  time  to  time 
resolutions  which  were  really  declarations  of  the  wishes  of  the  party, 
and  these  became  at  length  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of  the 
meetings.  Practically  these  resolutions  were  not  discussed.  Why  ? 
Not  because  there  was  anything  that  we  thought  ought  not  to  be 
discussed,  or  that  discussion  was  forbidden,  but  because  everyone  felt 
tirst,  that,  with  a  great  meeting  of  that  kind,  there  could  not  be  the 
n'^cessary  time  ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  matters  did  not  require 
discussion,  because  they  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the  different 
gatherings  before  whom  they  had  previously  been  brought.  Remember 
that  these  resolutions  are  prepared  in  a  manner  which  no  body  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  has  followed — namely,  after  taking  counsel 
with  every  association  belonging  to  the  Federation.  Every  association 
belonging  to  the  Federation  is  invited  every  year  to  make  representa- 
tions upon  the  matters  which  it  wishes  to  have  taken  up  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Now,  if  they  do  not  make  them,  either  they 
do  not  wish  to  do  so,  or,  at  all  events,  they  cannot  say  afterwards  that 
they  have  never  been  consulted.  I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood 
that  these  resolutions  are  prepared  as  none  other  are  ;  these  resolu- 
tions being,  in  fact,  in  every  case,  the  result  of  prior  conferences,  of 
prior  council  meetings,  of  prior  General  Committee  meetings,  and  so 
forth.  These  resolutions  having  been  prepared  in  this  way,  it  would 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  unwise  to  throw  them  open  to  amend- 
ments, which,  if  supported,  as  we  have  seen — we  are  not  speakino^  on 
theory,  we  are  speaking  of  that  which  has  absolutely  happened  in 
other  federations — if  supported  by  that  stirring  eloquence  which  is  the 
property  of  so  many  members  of  the  National  Federation,  might 
possibly  lead  to  the  adoption  of  amendments  which  the  party  are  not 
prepared  to  carry  out,  and  we  might  find  ourselves  in  that  position  in 
which  other  bodies  have  found  themselves,  of  having  resolutions 
sanctioned  which  were  absolutely  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  or  else  which  have  no  weight  with  those  by  whom  alone 
they  can  become  law.  One  of  these  courses  we  can  follow.  We  can 
either  have  meetings,  at  each  of  which  there  is  one  resolution,  and  one 
only,  to  be  discussed,  and  that  can  be  freely  and  openly,  though  not 
sufficiently  discussed.  (It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  at  certain 
times,  especially  when  we  were  looking  forward  to  immediate  action, 
to  allot  the  precedence  of  the  questions  that  were  to  be  so  discussed, 
^nd  it  would  involve  an  entire  alteration  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Federation).  Or,  like  our  opponents,  we  may  make  it  absolutely  open 
to  have  any  resolution  or  amendment  proposed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  nobody  caring  one  fig  as  to  what  resolutions  or  amendments 
are  carried.  Their  good  JVTinisters  come  down  and  say,  It  is  quite 
true  you  have  carried  resolutions,  but  they  are  not  practical  politics^ 
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and  we  are  not  going  to  give  them  any  consideration."  Ours,  on  the 
contrary,  though  certainly  not  ideal,  is  a  practical  plan,  it  has- 
practically  worked  for  18  years,  and  we  can  say  that  no  resolution  that 
this  Federation  has  ever  carried  has  ever  been  neglected  by  our 
leaders.  Every  resolution  we  have  carried  has  been  accepted  by  our 
Liberal  leaders,  and  by  the  Liberal  party  outside  the  Federation,  if 
such  an  expression  can  be  used.  Being  in  that  position,  before  we 
leave  it,  gentlemen,  we  ought  to  be  very  sure  indeed  that  what  we  are 
going  to  take  up  is  something  better.  Now,  we  are  told  again  that  we 
influence  our  leaders  too  much,  and  here  I  must  crave  your  indulgence 
—  I  have  spoken  at  great  length.  But  these  are  matters  which  are 
of  very  great  importance,  and  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  them  so  fully  before  you  before.  We  are  told  that  we  influence 
our  leaders  too  much  !  Well,  that  is  mouldy  corn  for  this  market. 
What  do  we  exist  for  but  to  influence  our  leaders?  It  is  the  very 
raison  d'etre  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation.  We  wish  to  let 
our  leaders  know  what  the  Liberal  party  wants.  We  don't  want  to 
dictate  :  neither  do  we  wish  to  hurry  them.  It  is  theirs  to  say  the- 
time  when  and  how  :  it  is  ours  to  tell  them  what  the  desire  is  ;  and 
those  men  who  object  to  the  Liberal  party,  in  council  or  General 
Committee,  making  representations  to  the  leaders  which  are  not 
carried  through  a  small  committee  of  Radical  members,  are  getting 
very  wide  of  any  reasonable  mark.  But  again  we  are  told  that  the 
resolutions  are  not  genuine ;  that  they  are  forced  upon  us  by  the 
Whips  through  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hudson.  No  man  admires  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hudson  more  than  I  do,  because  no  man  sees  more  of  his 
work.  I  think  Mr.  Hudson,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  which  I  iaiagine- 
is  very  far  from  his  disposition,  would  And  it  very  difficult  to  impose 
the  will  of  the  Whips  upon  us.  We  are  not  exactly  the  men  to  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  put  this  quite 
plainly.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  written  down 
these  words  because  I  wish  to  be  precise.  I  assert  that  not  a  single 
resolution  has  ever,  at  all  events  since  1886,  been  suggested,  hinted  at, 
drawn,  altered,  or  manipulated  by  any  Whip  or  leader  whatsoever.  As 
we,  through  our  Executive  Committee  have  received  from  you  the 
trust  to  keep  all  matters  of  political  principles  for  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  and  for  it  alone,  we  have  discharged  that  trust  to  the 
letter.  We  have  preserved  the  Federation  from  any  outside  influence. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has  been  strangely 
maligned  in  this  matter,  I  defy  each  and  every  one  of  our  opponents 
to  deny  the  absolute  tnith  of  what  I  have  stated  ;  to  give  one  single 
instance  in  which  we  have  ever  departed  from  the  plain  path  of  duty 
we  have  entered  upon.  If  they  can  do  this,  this  is  the  time  and  place. 
We  are  willing  and  anxious  to  meet  them.  I  had  it  on  my  tongue's 
end  to  say  something  severe,  but  I  won't.  We  will  let  them  say  the 
severe  things,  so  long  as  they  are  not  true  ;  but  we  have  been  told  that 
we  have  allowed  the  Federation  to  be  absorbed  by,  fused  with,  and 
merged  into  the  Liberal  Central  Association.  Now,  gentlemen,  that 
is  absolutely  incorrect.     Pardon  my  re-statin'g  the  fact  of  the  relations 
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between  these  two  bodies.  I  stated  it  at  some  length  at  Leeds  in 
December  last,  and  there  was  not  a  single  dissentient  voice  as  to  the 
relationship  in  that  meeting,  and  since  then,  after  all  the  stir  that  has 
been  made,  after,  I  suppose,  every  newspaper  in  the  country  writing  more 
or  less  about  this  matter,  only  three  out  of  800  associations  have  said 
they  thought  it  was  a  matter  to  be  looked  into.  Well,  now,  both 
these  bodies — the  Liberal  Central  Association  and  the  National  Liberal 
Federation — have  their  own  work,  and  do  their  own  work,  a  work 
which  lies  quite  apart  one  from  the  obher.  The  Liberal  Central  has 
long  taken  part,  amongst  other  matters,  in  electoral  work,  political 
organisation — what  I  should  call  political  machinery,  the  machinery  of 
politics.  The  National  Liberal  Federation  does,  and  must  do,  precisely 
the  same  work.  In  fact,  the  Federation  does  more  of  this  work, 
because  it  is  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  associations  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  here,  for  one  moment,  may  I  say  that  there  is  something 
ridiculous  to  me  in  the  statement  which  is  so  very  freely  made  that  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  is  always  interfering  with  the  associations 
which  constitute  it,  that  it  is  always  endeavouring  to  make  them  do 
this,  and  that,  and  the  other.  The  complaints  which  we  get,  and  I 
may  say  that  they  are  frequent — because  it  is  not  possible  for  flesh 
and  blood  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it — the 
complaints  we  get  are  that  we  don't  interfere  enough,  that  we  don't 
find  sufficient  speakers,  for  this  place  and  the  other,  that  we  have  not 
a  dozen  Front  Bench  men  ready  to  plant  here  and  there  at  all  sorts  of 
meetings,  and  so  forth.  They  say  we  interfere  in  elections,  and  that 
we  insist  upon  selecting  candidates.  If  associations  come,  as  they 
constantly  do  come,  and  ask  if  candidates  can  be  suggested,  it  is  our 
duty  to  endeavour  to  suggest  candidates  to  them.  This  is  in  the 
direct  path  of  duty,  and  again  at  election  times  there  is  aid  which 
must  be  given  in  the  great  matter  of  political  literature  and  education, 
and  this  also  is  common  alike  to  both  bodies.  The  Liberal  Publication 
Department  is  really  one  of  our  very  finest  institutions.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  which  is  in  connection  with 
the  Central  Liberal  Association  and  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
is  present  on  this  platform,  and  he  is  one  of  our  most  valued  friends, 
and  one  of  our  most  valued  members.  And  this  involves  precisely  the 
same  work  for  each  body.  Now,  then,  to  have  this  work  which  is 
precisely  the  same  work  for  each  body,  done  under  the  same  head,  is 
good  business  so  long  as  its  being  done  under  the  same  head  does  not 
interfere  with  the  work  which  lies  outside  it  being  done  properly,  and 
I  have  proved  to  you  that  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  outside  is  done 
properly.  For  the  same  head  to  have  the  entire  management  is 
simply,  as  I  say,  good  business.  It  saves  double  labour — and  that  is 
important,  for  the  labour  is  intense.  The  labour  itself,  in  time  of  a 
general  election,  is  enormous — it  is  labour  day  and  night.  It  saves 
douVjle  expense,  and  that  again  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Men  talk 
lightly  about  expense.  I  may  say  here,  as  we  are  talking  about  expense, 
that  we  have  been  told  that  the  Liberal  Central  Association  finances 
us.    It  is  all  nonsense.  There  has  never  been  a  financial  transaction  of 
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any  kind  between  the  two-associations.  Yet  there  are  men  who  say  this, 
but  who  will  not  come  on  to  this  platform  and  meet  us,  and  tell  us  to  our 
face  what  they  have  to  say.  It  also  prevents  collision — and  collisions 
are  very  awkward  things  in  political  matters — and  it  ensures  efficiency. 
It  is  not}  correct  to  say  we  have  one  staff  for  the  two  associations,  but 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  they  are  in  the  same  building,  and  that  there 
is  the  same  head — call  him  chief  secretary,  chief  organiser,  chief 
manager,  or  what  you  like.  Even  the  Tories  have  found  out  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  doing  the  thing  properly,  and  they  have  followed 
our  example  exactly.  We  were  told  again  in  the  papers,  "  if  you  had 
acted  like  the  Tories  the  general  election  would  have  been  won."  How 
we  should  have  done  it  they  do  not  condescend  to  say.  The  Tories  do 
what  we  do,  and  do  it  exactly,  with  this  one  difference,  that  they  call 
their  secretary  of  the  official  association  secretary,  and  not  honorary 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  of  the  popular  association  honorary 
secretary."  We  reverse  it  and  have  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  official 
association,  and  a  secretary  of  the  popular  association.  The 
vital  point  is  that  the  person  in  whose  hands  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  whole  electoral  machinery  lies  should 
be  one  and  the  same.  It  is  more  important  now  than  ever, 
when  we  are  turning  our  constant  attentioa  to  the  wants  of  organisa- 
tion. Now  we  Who  say  this  have  only  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is 
the  very  best  good  of  the  party.  We  are  all  together  ;  there  is  no 
distinction  between  us.  As  soon  as  you  are  displeased  with  us,  we 
shall  take  our  place  with  you,  and  work  still  by  your  side.  Gentlemen, 
there  is  not  this  difference  and  distinction  which  it  is  endeavoured  to 
set  up.  We  wish  with  you  to  see  more  of  those  measures  which  we 
have  been  fighting  for  all  our  lives  passed  into  law.  And  we  speak 
with  the  confident  experience  of  10  years'  working,  that  during  the 
time  there  has  been  this  connection  of  our  political  machinery,  the  work 
has  been  done  better,  much  better^  than  it  was  done  before.  There  has 
been  no  clashing,  no  conflict,  between  the  two  bodies  ;  neither  has 
interfered  with  the  special  work  of  the  other.  Both  have  united  in  the 
work  common  to  each,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  party.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  grieved  to  have  to  waste  so  much  good  time  over  these  matters, 
which  are,  after  all,  only  of  minor  importance.  Our  Federation  has 
been  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  past,  and  is  a  great 
power  for  good  still ;  it  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  precisely 
what  the  different  associations  make  it.  We  do  not  forget  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  individual  associations  should  be 
strong  and  independent,  only  coming  to  the  ceatral  body  for  aid  and 
in  times  of  difficulty.  Imperfect  parts  can  never  make  a  perfect 
whole.  But  while  we  attend  to  these  matters  of  organisation,  we 
do  not  forget  either  that  which  lies  above  and  beyond  them.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have  true  and  living  faith  in  great  ideals  ; 
if  we  are  to  carry  the  country  with  us,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
to  despise  this  cheap  and  seltish  political  preaching,  which  is  so  often 
characteristic  of  the  present  day.  We  must  have  courage^  to  speak 
out  plainly  the  truth  which  is  within  us^  and  to  preach  and  endeavour 
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to  live  up  to  those  glorious  old  watchwords  of  "  Peace,  Retrenchment^ 
and  Reform."  Aye,  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  cheers  in  answer  to  these 
words,  for  al  times  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  dream  that  no  man 
regarded  them.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  be  received  and  approved. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Scott,  M.P.,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said  they 
could  desire  no  more  inspiriting  speech  than  that  to  which  they  had 
just  listened.  They  would,  he  thought,  all  agree  with  him  that  there 
was  one,  »at  least,  of  their  leaders  of  whom  they  need  not  be  ashamed, 
and  one  whose  communications  did  not  corrupt  their  good  manners.  A 
great  deal  of  gratitude  was  due  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  for 
having  brought  before  them  as  soon  as  they  had  done  their  proposals 
for  the  amendment  of  their  rules.  It  was  a  pity  that  those  who  criti- 
cised the  action  of  the  Federation  did  not  come  to  their  meetings  and 
criticise  it.  He  did  not  say  that  in  any  spirit  of  hostility.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  critics  and  better  for  the  Federation,  which  did  not  shirk 
criticism  and  was  prepared  to  consider  any  new  suggestion.  If  any 
proof  of  the  latter  statement  were  necessary,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  though  the  amendment  of  their  rules  was  brought  forward  by 
a  small  body  of  the  committee,  when  it  was  shown  that  there  was 
caU'Se  for  alteration,  the  proposals  were  taken  up  in  a  perfectly  sympa- 
thetic spirit.  He  hoped  the  results  now  before  them  would  satisfy 
those  who  had  initiated  the  movement.  Stress  was  laid  in  the  report 
on  the  necessity  for  better  organisation,  and  that  was  a  matter  to 
which  the  party  must  direct  their  attention  if  they  were  to  repeat  the 
successes  of  the  past.  If  they  were  to  give  fair  play  to  the  party,  and 
enable  it  to  exert  the  force  which  belonged  to  it,  if  their  enthusiasm, 
"ardour,  and  self-sacrifice  were  not  to  be  wasted,  the  Federation  must 
have  machinery  to  make  those  qualities  effective  at  the  polls.  They 
had  lost  a  good  many  of  their  wealthier  supporters,  and  therefore  if 
they  were  to  be  successful  in  the  future  they  must  fall  back  on  the 
rank  and  file,  and  call  on  every  man  to  work  and  make  sacrifices  for 
the  cause  which  they  all  held  dear.  He  hoped  the  suggestion  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  one 
of  the  first  works  to  be  undertaken  would  be  in  reference  to  the  great 
question  of  organisation,  which  should  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  so 
that  they  might  put  it  on  the  right  lines^  and  thus  be  enabled  to  go 
forward.  There  was  no  reference  in  the  report,  as  the  Chairman  had 
pointed  out,  to  this  latest  folly  of  the  Government — the  invasion  of 
the  Soudan.  It  was  really  a  little  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Government.  They  presented  them  with  a  political  transformation 
scene  about  once  a  week,  and  although  this  report  was  drafted,  he 
imagined,  a  little  over  a  fortnight  ago,  the  whole  political  situation 
since  then  had  undergone  a  complete  and  radical  change.  He  thought 
that  no  assembly  of  Liberals  ought  to  meet  together  at  this  time  and 
not  express  an  opinion  upon  the  wanton  folly  and  criminality  of  this 
invasion  of  the  Soudan.  He  thought  that  it  would  tax  the  memory  of 
perhaps  the  oldest  there  amongst  them  to  recall  any  case  in  which  a 
vast  enterprise — for  it  was  a  vast  enterprise — involving  the  blood  and 
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the  treasure  and  the  honour  and  the  reputation  of  this  country^  was 
undertaken  upon  grounds  so  flimsy^  and,  he  would  say,  so  hypocritical, 
and  although  they  had  no  resolution  presented  beforehand,  he  was 
quite  sure  they  had  already  formed  resolutions  in  their  hearts,  and  that 
they  were  prepared  to  fight  this  question  out  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  to  let  the  Government  know  that  if  they  pursued  this  path  on 
which  they  had  entered  they  should  answer  for  it  to  the  country  before 
they  had  done.  There  was  another  matter  which  was  not  referred  to  ex 
pressly  in  the  report.  It  was  not  referred  to^not  because  it  was  absent  from 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  report,  because  it  was  present  to  their 
minds  and  to  the  minds  of  every  one  of  them.  There  was  no  reference 
in  the  report  expressly  to  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  the  liberation  of 
Ireland.  They  had  not  forgotten  that  cause.  They  would  never  forget  it. 
They  had  declared  as  strongly  as  they  could  declare  that  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  programme  and  the  policy 
of  the  party.  They  did  not  go  back  from  that.  They  never  would 
go  back  from  that,  for  he  declared  before  them  that  if  ths  Liberal 
party  ever  looked  back,  if  it  ever  paltered  or  was  false  to  itself  upon 
this  great  question,  the  Liberal  party  would  cease  to  be  the  Liberal 
party.  It  would  become  a  congeries  of  discredited  atoms,  and  would 
•sink  to  impotence  and  into  disgrace.  {Mr.  W.  P,  Byles,  Bradford^ 
asked  why  the  question  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  report.)  The  reason 
was  tolerably  clear.  He  hardly  supposed  such  a  question  would  be 
raised.  Not  a  single  item  in  the  Newcastle  Programme  was  mentioned. 
If  they  had  mentioned  one,  it  might  have  implied  that  they  dropped 
others.  The  Newcastle  Programme  stood.  There  were  even  old  men 
present  who  would  see  the  bulk,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  programme 
fulfilled.  That  was  what  they  were  going  to  try  for,  at  all  events, 
and  if  they  did  not  succeed  it  would  not  be  because  they  went  back  on 
their  pledges,  or  because  they  were  false  to  themselves  or  to  their  prin- 
ciples. It  was  not  a  question  of  votes  with  them.  It  was  a  question  of 
honour^  of  principle,  and  conviction.  For  that  reason,  and  that  only, 
they  would  fight  this  battle  out  to  the  end,  and  would  see  its  ultimate, 
and,  he  believed,  its  complete  triumph. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe,  who  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
supported  the  resolution,  and  said  he  desired  principally  to  impress 
upon  them  what  was  the  prominent  feeling  in  his  own  mind — the 
importance  of  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  met  that  day.  On  some 
former  occasions  they  had  had  to  deal  directly  with  the  items  of  a 
programme ;  they  had  been  called  upon  to  formulate  and  put  into 
shape  those  subjects  which  were  most  at  the  heart  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  they  represented  throughout  the  country  for  the  information  of 
its  parliamentary  leaders.  At  this  moment  they  must  necessarily  deal 
less  with  considerations  of  policy,  and  least  of  all  with  the  details  of 
policy,  as  it  might  ultimately  have  to  be  hammered  out.  Their  task 
rather  was  to  show  both  their  friends  and  foes  -in  what  temper  they 
were  able  to  face  the  situation  caused  by  the  great  Conservative 
triumph  of  last  year.  That  was,  in  some  ways,  a  less  satisfactory,  and 
it  was  certainly  a  less  interesting  and  exciting  task,  but  it  was  a  task 
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which  was  no  less  worthy  of  the  grave  consideration  of  a  great  party. 
Dr.  Watson  had  alluded  to  some  criticisms  which  had  lately  been 
levelled  at  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  and  which  had  not  left 
untouched  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.    So  far  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  were  concerned,  the  latest  charge  seemed  to  be  that 
they  were  too  amusing — that  there  ^  as  an  absence  of  that  high 
political  seriousness,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  its  shrine  at 
Northampton  or  elsewhere.     They  were  aware  that  both  their  leaders, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  possessed 
of  brilliant  oratorical  gifts  which  illuminated  any  subjects  of  discussion  ; 
but  if  it  was  contended  that  that  fact  implied  any  lack  of  moral 
earnestness  or  any  want  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  he  would  only  say  that 
history  taught  them  that  men  who  had  initiated  great  movements  and 
brought  them  to  great^  conclusions,  who  had  lived  for  them,  and  given 
their  lives  for  them  from  the  times  of  Luther  to  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  had  been  open  to  precisely  similar  imputations.  When 
he  read  the  Times  of  yesterday,  he  was  reminded  of  a  remark  of 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  one  of  his  great  biographies,  ^'that  the  epigram- 
matic have  not  so  complete  a  monopoly  of  shallow  thinking  as  is  some- 
times supposed."    Dr.  Watson  had  gone  with  great  fullness  into  the 
charges  against  the  National  Liberal  Federation.      He  would  only 
allude  to  one  portion  of  those  charges — namely,  that  concerned  with 
the  connection  between  the  Federation  and  the  Central  Association. 
He  did  not  know  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords— a  humble 
member  of  a  despised  class — should  be  allowed  to  touch  upon  such 
subjects ;  but  for  some    years    he  was   one    of    the  Whips  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  having  had  some  opportunity 
-  of  knowing  what  passed  in  Pari  lament- street,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  in  the  absence,  as  Dr.  Watson  so  truly  pointed  out,  of  any  specific 
charge,  he,  for  one,  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  connection  which 
existed  between  these  two  bodies  tended  to  economy,  to  convenience, 
and  to  more  effectual  co-operation.    One  most  important  subject  with 
which  the  report  did  not  deal — the  Egyptian  question — had  been 
ably  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Scott,   and  he  would  only  say  that  he 
entirely  associated  himself  with  everything  he  had  said  upon  it.  There 
were  but  two  points  in  the  Report  on  which  he  should  like  to  say  a 
word.    In  the  first  place  it  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  election 
petitions  which  had  taken  place  since  the  general  election  of  last  year. 
They  had  had  some  strange  and  some  rather  alarming  reading  about 
them  in  the  newspapers.    He  sincerely  hoped  that  due  attention  would 
be  paid  to  the  demand  for  satisfactory  replies  to  such  conundrums  as 
When  is  a  candidate  not  a  candidate  ? "  and  "Under  what  circum- 
stances does  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  encourage  the  free  distribution 
of  refreshments  by  a  gentleman  who  is,  although  apparently  not  a 
candidate,  about  to  stand  for  a  constituency  1  "    Of  course  the  Judges 
were  not  there  to  alter  the  law  but  to  interpret  it.    He  bad  no  doubt 
that,  as  English  Judges  always  did,  they  had  honourably  and  honestly 
interpreted  it.    But  certainly  the  impression  left  on  one's  mind  by  the 
reading  of  these  reports  was  that  the  safeguards  which  they  believed 
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hedged  them  about  in  election  matters  had  been  somewhat  rudel3r 
shaken,  and  that  the  power  of  the  purse  had  regained  some  of  the- 
ground  which  they  hoped  it  had  lost.    It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  in  spite  of  their  widely  extended  franchise  the  power  of  the  purse 
remained  a  very  important  factor  in  election  affairs.    Secondly,  a& 
to    Ireland,  Mr.    Scott    had  clearly    explained    why   it    was  that 
their    adherence    to   the    principles     of     Home    Rule     was  not 
expressly  stated  in  this  report.    At  this  moment  he   believed  the 
Liberal    party   could   not    do    much    in    England    for  the  direct- 
advancement  of  Home  Rule,  but  it  could  show  that  it  meant  ta 
maintain  its  pledges.    The  real  recommendation  of  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  to  this  country  must  rest  now  mainly  with  the  Irishmen  them- 
selves.   Their  opponents  in  their  speeches  laid  less  stress  upon  the 
supposed  dangers  of  Home  Rule  than  upon  the^assumed  fact  that  the 
Irishmen  were  not  in  earnest  in  demanding  it.    Any  want  of  sympathy 
was  due  more  to  some  acceptance  of  the  latter  argument,  he  believed, 
than  to  any  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  former.     There  was  a  party 
in  Ireland — the  party  of  Mr.  Redmond — that  professed  a  distrust  of 
our  honesty  in  this  matter.    It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  Liberal  party  should  make  it  clear  that  Home  Rule  was  first  and 
foremost.    He  trusted  the  result  of  that  meeting  would  be  to  increase 
that  concentration  of  the  party  which  was  the  one  thing  needful  for 
success  in  years  to  come. 

The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Election  of  President  and  Treasurer. 

Sir  James  Kitson,  Bart.,  M.R,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  moved  the 
re-election  of  Dr.Spence  Watson  as  president,  and  of  Aid.  W.H.  Hart  as 
treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  James  said  he  was  reminded  by 
the  cordial  reception  they  had  given  him  that  he  once  had  the  honour 
of  occupying  the  chair  now  so  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Watson.  When  he 
heard  of  the  conflict  which  had  arisen — and  which  appeared  to  have 
been  so  easily  suppressed — in  regard  to  the  Federation,  he  thought  he 
might  venture  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  transac- 
tions which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  administration  of  their  affairs  from 
Birmingham  to  London.  They  were  aware  that  at  Birmingham  the 
Federation  was  controlled  by  the  Birmingham  party  and  its  leader, 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  1886  they  had  a  conflict  more  serious  than  that 
which  was  now  taking  place,  and  the  Chamberlain  party,  at  a  meeting 
in  April,  1886,  made  a  serious,  manful,  and  straightforward  attempt 
to  capture  the  resources  and  administration  of  the  Federation.  The 
Chamberlain  party  met  their  opponents  on  the  platform,  and  were 
defeated.  They  had  the  advantage  of  an  expression  of  opinion  and  a 
prepared  resolution  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Federation 
declaring  its  want  of  confidence  in  the  Home  Rule  proposals  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  was  asked,  as  President,  to  move  that  resolution, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  say  he  felt  himself  unable  to  do  so.  He  was 
supported  by  men  of  equal  and  greater  power  than  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  his  adherents.     He  had  on  his  side  Mr.  John  Morley, 
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Mr.  John  Ellis,  and  others,  and  they  carried  the  day.  What 
was  the  result  ?  The  Federation,  instead  of  being  weakened,  increased 
in  strength';  within  two  years  they  had  something  like  50  per  cent, 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  associations,  and  they  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  their  members.  He  asked  those  who  now  opposed 
them  to  act  in  the  same  straightforward  and  manful  way.  If  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  disturb  the  administration  of  the 
Federation — as  they  had  been  defeated  that  day — let  them  follow 
the  exg^mple  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  brethren.  Let  them 
retire  and  make  an  association,  and  prepare  a  field  ot  their  own.  What 
were  the  facts  as  to  the  Federation  being  captured  by  the  association, 
or  the  association  being  captured  by  the  Whips  ?  The  question  was 
put  to  him  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  a  great  personal  friend 
of  his,  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  the  seat  of  the 
Federation — the  seat  of  administration — should  be  fixed  in  Leeds^ 
and  the  matter  was  very  carefully  considered,  because  there  were 
many  arguments  in  favour  of  keeping  this  association  a  provincial 
association  ;  and  by  the  results  of  the  last  election  keeping  it  a 
North  Country  Federation,  where  Liberalism  still  raised  its  head 
triumphant.  He  was  not  sure,  if  he  had  not  been  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Huddersfield  and  Colne  Valley,  whether  he  should  not 
have  proposed  that  the  headquarters  should  be  settled  at  Hudders- 
field. They  decided  on  London.  It  was  the  most  convenient  place 
as  a  centre.  London  was  really  nearer  to  the  Midlands  and  York- 
shire than  Leeds  was  for  many  reasons.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  men  of  business,  and  they  found  that  the  meet- 
ings were  better  attended  when  they  were  held  in  London. 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  the  Liberal  Whip  at  that  time — in  1886 — 
was  suffering  under  a  great  defeat,  and  welcomed  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  the  power  and  machinery  of  the 
Federation.  That  was  the  whole  story.  All  this  nonsense  about 
intrigues  and  self-seeking  and  self-interest  must  be  cast  back  upon  the 
men  who  made  it.  In  his  days  they  had  no  constitution,  they  had  no 
rules,  and  no  laws  for  the  government  of  the  meetings.  He  used  to 
make  the  laws  and  the  rules  to  suit  the  occasion.  They  were  now  to 
have  a  great  constitution,  and  it  was  fortunate  they  had  in  the  chair 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  legal  mind  and  was  able  to  interpret  that  con- 
stitution. Fortunately,  also,  they  had  in  him  a  staunch  and  true 
Liberal — a  man  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  possessing  the  power  of  rais- 
ing that  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch  in  others.  It  was  such  a 
man  they  wanted  in  this  hour  of  depression.  With  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  therefore,  he  proposed  that  Dr.  Spence  Watson  be 
once  more  re-elected  President  of  the  Federation.  He  also  moved  that 
Alderman  Hart  be  re-elected  treasurer.  This  gentleman  never  asked  any- 
body for  money,  always  succeeded  in  keeping  them  in  excellent  order, 
and  to  day  actually  had  a  balance  in  hand — the  only  slur  on  the 
Federation. 

Mr.  Charles  Townsend  (President  of  the  Bristol  Liberal  Federa- 
tion) seconded  the  resolution. 
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Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  supported  the  resolution.  He  said 
he  desired  to  travel  a  little  bit  into  the  subject  of  general  politics.  His 
excuse  for  so  doing,  if  any  were  needed,  was  that  they  had  already  shown 
by  the  way  they  had  received  the  resolution  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  the  subject  of  it.  He  should 
like  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  however,  be- 
cause he  (the  speaker)  came  from  a  county  which  was  under  special 
obligations  to  him.  He  (Sir  Edward)  represented  a  constituency 
which  owed  much  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson  for  valuable  help  given  on 
many  occasions ;  and  he  felt  there  was  something  which  laid  a  man 
under  far  deeper  obligation  than  any  mere  assistance  that  could  be 
given  by  speeches,  however  eloquent  and  forcible.  That  was  when  a 
man  possessed  qualities  which  kindled  one's  spirit  and  raised  one's 
enthusiasm.  Dr.  Spence  Watson  possessed  those  qualities  in  a  high 
degree,  and  much  did  he  owe  him  from  having  had  the  privilege  of 
coming  into  contact  with  him  continually  in  political  life.  Nobody 
could  have  been  personally  associated  with  Dr.  Spence  Watson  in 
political  work  without  feeling  admiration  for  his  chivalrous  devotion 
to  principles  which  were  right  and  fair,  and  for  the  courage  with 
which  he  had  worked  for  them.  There  was  some  question  now  as  to 
what  was  the  proper  tactics  for  the  Liberal  party  to  pursue.  There 
was  the  question  of  whether  they  should  have  a  programme  or  not. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  the  part  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Oppo- 
fc^ition  to  biing  forward  a  full-fledged  programme.  They 
might  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  when  the  next  election  came 
there  would  be  many  old  questions  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Liberal  programme  remaining  to  be  dealt  with.  Home  Rule,  for 
instance,  was  not  likely  to  go  back.  It  was  far  too  deeply  rooted, 
both  in  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  in  the  sympathies  of  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  to  be  killed 
or  put  back  by  any  thing  the  present  Conservative  Government  might 
do  whilst  in  office.  There  would  be  new  questions  arising.  They, 
none  of  them,  could  forecast  what  the  needs  of  a  great  democracy 
might  be  in  two  or  three  years'  time.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
admit  new  problems  and  new  ideas,  and  it  would  be  time  enough  as 
the  election  approached  that  they  should  put  forward  their  programme 
and  proposals.  Meanwhile  they  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  old,  sound 
advice  which  had  been  given,  to  do  the  duty  which  lay  nearest  to 
them."  It  was  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  watch,  criticise,  and 
learn  from  the  action  of  the  Government  in  power.  He  said,  "  to 
learn,"  because  he  thought  this  specially  applicable  to  the  present  time, 
because  they  learned  especially  from  the  mistakes  of  Government — 
and,  so  far  as  he  could  gather,  he  thought  the  present  Government 
was  likely  to  provide  them  with  a  very  useful  and  fertile  lesson.  It 
was  urged  that  the  Government  had  done  nothing,  and  that 
its  record  had  been  barren.  He  not  think  it  was  barren.  They 
had  dispelled  one  or  two  illusions  under  which  the  country  had 
suffered.  He  would  take  the  illusion  that  the  Liberal  Government  had 
been  stifling  freedom  of  discussion.      Why,  the  Government  had  more 
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than  justified  everything  which  the  Liberal  Government  did.  They 
tried  to  make  small  distinctions,  and  called  their  time  limit  the  guillo- 
tine and  the  Liberal  the  gag  ;  and  said  that  the  Liberal  applied  to  bills 
and  theirs  to  Estimates.  These  distinctions  were  all  moonshine.  The 
country  would  never  understand  them,  because  really  when  they  were 
examined  there  was  nothing  to  be  understood.  That  was  one  illusion 
gone.  If  any  elector  at  the  last  election  imagined,  by  voting  Con- 
servative, that  he  was  standing  up  for  freedom  of  debate  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  arbitrary,  despotic  and 
tyrannical  Liberal  party,  that  illusion,  at  any  rate,  must  have  gone  and 
for  ever.  And,  now,  another  and  more  important  illusion  had  been 
dispelled.  It  was  an  illusion  which  had,  he  thought,  now  become  a 
myth.  It  was  not  very  industriously  or  very  openly  propagated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  but  it  was  most  industriously  and  confidently 
asserted  by  the  rank  and  file  and  by  the  Press  which  supported  that 
party.  It  was  that  when  they  had  a  Tory  party  in  power  they  were 
sure  to  have  a  much  stronger  and  more  successful  foreign  policy  than 
if  a  Liberal  Government  was  in  office.  He  thought  that  illusion  was 
disappearing  rapidly,  if  it  had  not  already  disappeared.  They  were 
given  to  understand  that,  when  anything  was  going  wrong  in  foreign 
aff*iirs  while  a  Liberal  Government  was  in  power,  it  must  be  due, 
somehow  or  other,  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Liberal  Foreign  Minister, 
and  they  were  told  that  when  Lord  Salisbury  came  into  power, 
foreign  nations  would  be  so  overpowered  by  fear,  or  overcome  by 
affection,  or  so  lost  in  admiration  of  something  of  which  they  were 
not  themselves  possessed,  that  they  would  have  no  more  difficulties. 
Well,  now,  what  had  been  the  result  ?  He  was  not  going  to  pronounce 
a  verdict.  That  had  been  done  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
himself.  The  result  was  isolation.  No  doubt,  now  that  isolation  had 
come,  they  said  it  was  splendid  isolation.  All  he  could  say  was  that 
whether  splendid  or  not,  it  was  not  what  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Tory  party  led  them  to  expect.  He  would  like^  now,  to  go  into  this  a 
little  more  closely.  He  would  not  deal  with  the  question  of  Egypt. 
He  wanted  to  illustrate  the  point  by  something  that  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Conservative  Government — the  settlement  of  the  Siamese 
difficulty.  Nothing  was  more  frequently  said  at  the  last  election  than 
that  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  colleagues  had  been  weak  upon  this 
matter.  What  had  been  the  policy  of  the  successors  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery and  his  Government  ?  The  Liberal  Government,  whilst  in  power, 
tried  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  with  France  in  this  matter 
by  creating  a  buffer  State.  The  buffer  State  was  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
possible  means,  but  it  was  a  good  means,  because  it  was  one  that  the 
French  Government  at  that  time  were  willing  to  accept.  The  Con- 
servatives never  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  the  buffer  State, 
but  now  they  had  signed  an  agreement  to  do  away  with  the  buffer 
State  altogether.  They  had  said  that  they  preferred  that  the  British 
possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Mekong  should  be  vindicated.  In- 
stead, however,  of  obtaining  such  a  vindication,  they  had  given  away 
the  British  possession  of  one  bank  of  the  Mekong.    He  was  not  surr 
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prised  the  Conservatives  had  not  accepted  the  alternative  which  the 
Liberals  proposed,  but  he  was  surprised  that  they  had  given  away  that 
alternative,  for  love  of  which  they  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to 
accept  the  buffer  State  proposed.  Perhaps  when  the  Government  came 
into  office  they  found  the  position  a  bad  one,  and,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  their  predecessors,  they  found  no  other  course  open  to  them  but  to 
give  up  the  territory  on  the  far  side  of  the  Mekong.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Liberal  Government  not  only  did  not  give  up  their  claim  to 
that  territory,  but  they  actually  occupied  it  with  British  troops.  So 
far  from  leaving  the  present  Government  in  a  weak  position,  they  had 
left  them  in  a  strong  position  as  regards  the  claim  to  the  territory.  In 
regard  to  the  town  of  Cliantaboon  and  the  provinces  of  Battambang 
and  Angkor,  he  said    a  guarantee   was    asked   for   on   the  sub- 
ject of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Siam.    The  Government 
had  obtained  that  guarantee^  but  it  was  found  that  the  town  and 
provinces  mentioned  were  excluded.    The  only  justification  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  would  be  in  an  improved  feeling  between 
this  country  and  France.    If  the  agreement  tended  in  that  direction, 
he  would  not  ask  them  to  reject  it  on  mere  points  of  detail.    On  the 
contrary,  he  would  welcome  it  as  producing  a  better  feeling  between 
the  two  countries.    But  had  the  conduct  of  the  Government  tended 
to  make  the  agreement  more  or  less  fruitful  since  ?    If  not,  and  if 
friction  was  to  occur  on  other  points,  we  had  lost  any  benefit  we 
might  have  gained  by  the  concessions  we  had  made.    He  would  point 
out   that   the  Mekong  was   claimed  as  an  avenue  for  trade  '  by 
the    French     Government.      That     he     would   not    criticise  too 
closely,   because  if  it  was  one  which  we  were  not  prepared  to  use 
ourselves,  he  did  not  see  why,  provided  we  got  fair  terms  and  other 
advantages  in  exchange,  we  should  not  let  another  nation,  which  was 
anxious  to  make  use  of  it,  do  so.    Our  whole  policy  should  not  be  to 
try  to  exclude  other  countries  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  we 
should  see  that  the  competition  was  carried  on  on  fair  terms.  Let 
other  countries  have  trade  routes  which  we  did  not  mean  to  use  our- 
selves, but  let  us  insist  that  we  should  get  good  terms.    Were  we 
going  to  get  good  terras'?    He  would  ^o  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
He  would  go  to  Madagascar.    Lord  Salisbury  in  1890  made  an  agree- 
ment to  give  the  French  Government  a  protectorate  over  Madagascar, 
getting  certain  concessions  from  them  in  exchange.    The  agreement 
which  Lord  Salisbury  then  made  was  very  much  criticised,  even  by 
some  of  his  own  supporters.  They  said  we  had  given  up  too  much.  Well, 
one  of  the  answers  was  that  under  Lord  Salisbury's  agreement  British* 
trade  rights  in  Madagascar  were  strictly  reserved,  and  British  trade 
would   have   no   detriment,   because  we  should   enjoy  the  same 
favoured-nation  treatment  which  we   had   before.    But  since  then 
the  French  Government  had  undertaken  operations  in  Madagascar 
which  had  resulted  in  a  modification  of  the   French  protectorate, 
and   now   we    wanted   to   know   what   was    the  position  of  the 
British  merchants  who  had  some  commercial  position  there  before 
the  hostilities  between  the  French  and  the  Madagascar  Government. 
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Only  this  week  a  question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Curzon  was  asked  whether  he  could  give  any  assurance  that  British 
trade  rights,  as  guaranteed  by  Lord  Salisbury's  arrangement  in  1890, 
were  going  to  be  maintained.  Well,  his  answer  was  that  it  was 
premature  to  make  any  declaration  upon  that  subject.  He  (Sir 
Edward  Grey)  hoped  they  would  not  presently  be  told  that  it  was 
too  late  to  make  any  declaration  upon  the  subject.  But  this  he 
would  ask  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  supposing  British  treaty 
rights  were  injured  in  Madagascar,  it  could  only  be  justified  as  being 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  arrangement  which  was  made  in  1890, 
and  which  was  not  made  by  a  Liberal  Government,  but  by  the  Con- 
ser  /ative  Government  of  the  day.  He  put  these  points  before  them 
as  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  country,  and  he  used  them  not 
necessarily  to  condemn  entirely  the  action  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  aiffairs,  not  necessarily  to  say  that  better  arrangements 
could  not  have  been  made  as  easily  if  they  had  paid  more  attention 
to  these  questions,  but  he  used  them  at  this  moment  to  show  that 
they  must  not  take  the  declarations  of  Conservatives,  when  in  oppo- 
sition, as  being  the  measure  of  what  they  were  prepared,  or  likely  to 
be  able,  to  do  when  they  came  into  power.  Turning  to  home  affairs, 
Sir  Edward  said  he  supposed  that  that  night  the  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion would  provide  them  with  more  material.  The  Government 
hitherto  had  played  the  waiting  game  in  home  affairs.  They  had 
talked  a  great  deal  about  agriculture,  but  how  little  they  had  done  up 
to  the  present  for  that  industry.  A  Light  Railways  Bill  had 
been  introduced,  which  might  be  useful  in  outlying  districts, 
but  which  would  not  touch  the  source  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, or  greatly  affect  the  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole. 
Matters  would  remain  in  the  same  condition  for  anything  the  light 
railways  would  do.  Liberals  would  accept  the  measure  as  a  useful  one, 
but  expecting  it  to  be  useful  only  so  far  as  it  went.  Then  there  was 
a  measure  for  the  exclusion  of  imported  cattle.  To  a  large  extent,  of 
course,  colonial  cattle  would  be  excluded.  These  were  excluded  at 
present,  but  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  not  only  to  exclude  them  now, 
while  there  was  risk  of  disease,  but  to  exclude  them  always.  And  yet 
a  member  of  the  Government  the  previous  nigh c  talked  about  drawing 
closer  the  commercial  bonds  between  us  and  the  colonies  !  What  took 
away  all  justification  for  the  proposals  of  the  Government  was  that  it 
had  been  their  boast  hitherto  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  been 
successfully  able  to  exclude  disease  under  the  present  regulations.  If 
that  was  so,  why  not  leave  the  present  regulations  undisturbed,  instead 
of  creating  an  extra  strong  barrier^  which  could  not  possibly  have 
anything  but  a  disagreeable  effect  on  colonial  feeling  and  on  our  trade 
relations  ?  There  were^  too,  bills  introduced  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Government.  One  of  them  was  known  as  the  Marking  of  Mutton 
Chops  Bill.'^  He  was  not  sure  that  that  was  an  entirely  adequate 
defiaition  of  the  measure,  but  he  knew  its  intention  was  that  foreign 
and  colonial  meat  should  be  declared  such,  in  order,  ic  was  said,  that 
people  might  know  what  they  were  buying.    There  was  no  harm  in 
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that,  but  was  that  the  only  intention  1  It  was  hoped  that  people 
would  be  less  disposed  to  buy  foreign  and  colonial  meat.  That  was 
not  very  friendly  to  our  colonies.  Again,  would  it  help  the  agricul- 
turists at  home  if  passed  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
told  them  the  previous  night  that  this  foreign  meat  was  equally  as 
wholesome  as  British  meat.  If  that  was  so,  and  the  two  kinds  were 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  shop,  and  the  Colonial  marked  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  British,  the  tendency  would  be,  not  for  the  lower  to  rise 
in  price,  but  for  the  higher  to  come  down  to  the  lower,  provided,  of 
course,  they  were  equally  wholesome,  and  for  that  they  had  the  word 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  They  had  another  ''help"  for 
the  agricultural  industry  only  the  previous  day  in  the  Pure  Beer  Bill. 
He  must  ask  them  not  to  laugh,  because  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  it  was  no  laughing  matter.  But  then  the  Chancellor  was 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  He  had  his  agricultural  friends  on  one 
side,  who  wished  for  the  Bill,  and  his  friends  connected  with  the  liquor 
trade  on  the  other  side,  who  were  against  the  Bill.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  must  have  been  very  conscious  how  inconvenient  it  was 
to  have  such  a  large  majority  composed  of  two  such  discordant 
elements.  He  said  the  intention  and  object  of  the  Bill  were  excellent, 
but  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable^  and  finally,  having 
stated  his  own  opinion,  said  he  would  appoint  a  committee  of 
experts  to  find  out  whether  he  was  right.  These  were  the 
measures  which  had  been  proposed  hitherto.  There  remained  one 
more,  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  industry.  That  was  the 
relief  of  burdens  by  doing  something  for  the  rates.  He  asked  them  to 
bear  in  mind  and  to  see  that  relief  of  burdens  would  not  be  a  fair 
description  of  such  a  measure.  The  full  description  should  be — shift- 
ing of  burdens,  and  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  any  proposal 
was  made.  Now,  looking  to  the  future,  the  Conservatives  were  making 
much  of  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  The  Times 
had  tilled  two  columns  on  the  subject  the  other  day.  They  had  had; 
their  differences  of  opinion.  He  had  heard  that  at  the  last  election 
they  lost  because  they  had  too  many  capitalists  in  their  ranks,  and 
also  because  there  were  too  few.  He  had  heard  that  they  lost  because 
there  was  too  much  Socialism  in  their  principles,  and  also  because 
there  was  too  little;  and  he  believed  that  they  could  bring  isolated 
returns  to  prove  pretty  nearly  all  these  irreconcilable  points.  Had 
they  no  difierences  on  the  other  side  ?  Some  of  them  thought  that 
the  relief  of  agriculture  was  the  most  important  ;  but  the  moment 
they  took  one  step  forward  they  got  not  only  disappointment,  but  even 
dissent,  amongst  some  of  their  supporters.  Their  policy  as  regards 
agriculture  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Whiteley  in  these  words,  ''that 
the  authority  obtained  from  the  country  was  being  prostituted  to  the 
passing  of  bills  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity." Surely,  there  were  differences  enough  of  opinion  in  their 
ranks  for  anything.  He  wondered  what  Lord  Salisbury  thought  the 
masses  really  did  want.  He  gathered  from  recent  speeches  by 
supporters  of   the  Government  that  the  democracy  was  anxious  to 
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maintain  denominational  teaching  in  schools,  that  it  had  a 
strong  objection  to  rates,  and  that  it  was  very  desirous  that 
the  temperance  question  should  be  left  alone.  He  thought  all 
that  might  be  put  a  little  more  shortly.  It  had  been  put  more  suc- 
cinctly by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  when  he  said  that  what  the  demo- 
cracy wanted  was  "  an  interval  of  repose  "  If  the  democracy  did 
want  repose,  it  would  only  be  an  interval,  and  when  the  repose  was 
over  the  democracy  would  turn  to  other  men,  other  principles,  and 
other  proposals.  It  was  their  business  in  the  meantime  to  watch  the 
course  of  political  events^  and  to  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  they  knew  the  democracy,  sooner  or  later,  must  ask  them  to 
solve.  It  might  be  true  that  the  democracy  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  what  they  proposed  at  the  last  election.  That  was,  he  thought, 
because  the  democracy  was  not  fully  alive  to  the  urgency  of  the  pro- 
blems they  wished  to  deal  with  ;  but  these  problems  would  press  more 
and  more  upon  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  it  was  for  them  not 
to  lose  touch  with  them.  If  they  maintained  their  Liberal  spirit 
intact,  and  remained  earnest  and  united,  the  democracy  would  turn, 
in  no  very  long  time,  to  them,  and  it  would  do  so  because  it  would 
need  men  prepared  to  regard  the  opinions  of  different  parts  of  the 
XJjiited  Kingdom  in  a  generous  and  sympathetic  spirit,  and  because 
it  would  demand  a  party  which  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
pablic  interest  to  sectional  advantages,  but  would  put  the  interests  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  before  those  of  any  class  or  any  section 
of  men. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Amendment  of  Rules. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  jun.  (chairman  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Federation,  and  president  of  the  Liberal  Federal 
Council)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  alterations  of  the  rules  recommended 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  expressed,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
every  member  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  intense  satisfaction 
at  the  unanimous  manner  in  which  they  had  re-elected  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  as  president.  The  greatest  pleasure  one  had  in  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  was  the  close  association  it  brought  them 
into  with  Dr.  Spence  Watson.  The  many  suggestions  that  had  been 
received  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  General  Purposes 
Committee.  They  welcomed  the  resolution  passed  at  Leeds,  hoping 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  make  the  rules  more  deaiocratic.  The 
more  democratic  the  rules  were,  the  stronger  would  be  the  Federation's 
position.  None  of  the  members  of  the  committee  would  desire  to  hold 
such  positions  if  they  did  not  think  they  had  authority  from  the 
affiliated  associations  who  had  placed  them  there,  and  to  whom 
alone  they  were  responsible.  It  was  very  desirable  that  they  should 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  General  Committee.  That  body,  he 
hoped,  would  be  called  together  oftener  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
so  that  as  circumstances  arose  they  might  have  open  conferences  and 
free  discussions  upon  the  questions  before  the  countrj^.    They  felt, 
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however,  very  strongly  in  reference  to  the  great  annual  meeting  of 
the  council  that  it  should  not  descend  to  the  level  of  a  mere  conference, 
but  should  remain  the  occasion  for  an  annual  declaration  of  opinion, 
formed  after  numerous  conferences  and  discussions. 

Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse^  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  ex- 
tended, on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleague.  Sir  James  Kitson,  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  town  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Federation.  He  wished  to  say^  too, 
how  much  the  town  appreciated  the  honour  which  the  Federation  had 
done  it  by  assembling  there  that  day.  He  had  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
resolution.  As  an  old  member  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
he  could  say  from  personal  knowledge  and  practical  experience  that 
the  fears  shadowed  forth  by  certain  malcontents  were  without  founda- 
tion. There  was  no  body  of  men  who  desired  more  sincerely  to  do 
their  best  for  the  Liberal  cause,  and  to  do  that  without  the  operation 
of  improper  outside  influence,  than  the  men  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Federation  for  many  years  past  That  Federation  was 
founded  on  a  thoroughly  democratic  basis.  Every  vote  given  in  the 
selection  of  delegates  was  of  equal  value.  The  poor  man  could  go  to 
the  meeting  and  give  precisely  the  same  vote  as  the  rich  man.  There- 
fore, if  the  selection  of  delegates  was  not  satisfactory,  it  was  entirely 
the  fault  of  their  own  local  associations.  The  real  work  must 
be  done  by  the  local  organisations.  If  there  was  any  laxity 
in  those  organisations,  they  could  not  hope  for  the  success 
throughout  the  country  which  they  desired  to  achieve.  The 
new  rules  embodied  the  instruction  which  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  promised  should  be  given  effect  to  at  Leeds.  He 
had  had  no  part  in  altering  the  rules,  but  the  committee  had  carefully 
carried  out  what  they  believed  would  be  best  for  the  good  of  the 
Federation.  He  did  not  share  the  view  of  his  hon.  colleague  Sir  James 
Kitson  as  to  letting  those  who  differed  from  them  go  out  from  them  and 
form  another  association.  He  did  not  want  anybody  to  go  out  of  the 
Federation.  If  they  were  to  prevail  in  the  future  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices  on  matters  of  a  private  or  secondary  character 
for  the  furtherance  of  those  general  objects  which  were  for  the  good 
of  all.  He  wanted  the  Federation  to  be  representative,  as  it  always 
had  been,  not  of  one  shade,  but  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  party. 
The  representatives  of  the  various  shades  would  assemble  at  the 
annual  conference,  and  would  thrash  out  any  points  which  might  arise. 
Only  in  that  way  could  they  crystallise  and  form  opinion,  and  only  in 
that  way  could  they  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  they  would  all  pull  together  ;  that  they  would  all  try  to  frame 
the  best  constitution  they  could  in  the  light  of  experience  ;  that  any 
criticisms  offered  would  be  offered  with  the  desire  to  forward  the  best 
interests  of  the  Liberal  cause,  and  would  not  be  criticisms  founded 
upon  any  personal  motives,  or  any  personal  rivalries,  or  any  personal 
jealousies,  but  founded  upon  the  sole  object  of  doing  the  best  to  forward 
the  great  principles  which  they  all  had  at  heart. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  desired  to  read  the  following  letter, 
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dated  the  19th  inst.  :  lam  directed  by  the  executive  of  the  Nottingham 
Liberal  Union  to  inform  you  that  at  their  meeting  held  last  night  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — '  That  the  executive 
of  the  Nottingham  Liberal  Union  are  of  opinion  that  one  week  or 
thereabouts  only  having  been  allowed  for  the  purpose,  sufficient  time 
has  not  been  given  for  the  examination  of  the  proposed  new  rules  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation,  and  they  emphatically  protest 
against  the  enactment  of  any  new  rules  until  ample  opportunity  has 
been  given  for  the  proper  consideration  of  proposed  changes  vitally 
affecting  the  organisation  of  the  Federation.' "  The  Chairman  said 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  resolutions  had  been  circulated  at 
all,  and  the  Committee  gave  the  longest  notice  they  could. 

Mr.  Langham  (Nottingham)  said  his  Federation  had  not  time  to 
consider  the  rules,  but  they  were  in  no  sense  hostile  to  them. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  new  rules  seriatim. 

I.— OBJECTS. 

1.  — To  assist  in  the  organisation  throiigliout  the  country  of  Liberal  Associations 
hazed  on  'popular  representation. 

2.  — Either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  bodies,  to  publish  Literature,  to 
promote  Meetings  and  provide  Speakers  and  Lecturers,  to  help  in  securing^  Parlia- 
mentary Candidates,  and  otherwise  to  assist  Liberal  Associations  in  their  work. 

3.  —  To  ascertain  and  give  expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  Liberal  Varty,  and 
generally  to  promote  the  adoption  of  Liberal  principles  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

Carried  nem.  con. 

II.  — OFFICEES. 

The  Officers  of  the  Federation  shall  be  a  President  and  a  Treasurer  {to  be  elected 
at  each  annual  meeting),  and  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  (to  be  elected 
btf  th^  General  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  in  each  year). 

Carried  nem.  con. 

III.  — COUNCIL. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation,  together  with  representor 
tives  of  each  of  the  Federated  Associations,  and  all  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament, 
shall  constitute  the  Council. 

The  number  of  Members  to  be  appointed^  by  each  Association  shall  be  determined  hy 
the  number  of  electors  in  the  Parliamentary  Constituency  which  the  Association  repre- 
sents, in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  for  each  1,000  electors,  or  fraction  of  1,000 
electors.  Federated  Associations  other  than  those  representing  an  entire  Co7istituen4jy 
shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  members  of  the  Council,  not  exceeditig  three  in  timnber  for 
any  one  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

Carried  nem.  con. 

The  first  meeting  in  each  year  shall  consitute  the  annual  meeting  of  the  FederaUofi, 
to  receive  and  discuss  the  Beport,  to  elect  the  President  and  Treasurer,  and  to  transact 
any  other  general  business. 

Alderman  Winfrey  (Lincolnshire)  moved,  as  an  amendment 
that  after  the  word  treasurer  *'and  Executive  Committee''  should  be 
added.  He  thought  the  annual  meeting  was  the  body  that  ought  to 
elect  the  executive.  Delegates  were  attracted  to  the  annual  meeting 
who  did  not  attend  meetings  of  the  General  Committee,  and  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  conduct  the  ballot  between  the  two  sessions  of 
the  annual  meeting. 
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Mr.  Booth  (Eccles)  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  James  Woodhouse,  M.P.,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
said  he  sympathised  with  the  object  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
amendment  had  in  view,  but  he  was  afraid  the  suggestion  was  imprac- 
ticable. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  there  were 
400  delegates  present,  so  that  the  various  associations  were  fairly  well 
represented.  He  thought  the  clause  as  it  stood  would  work  more 
satisfactorily  than  if  it  were  amended  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  Morris  (Portsmouth)  said  he  represented  an  association  which 
always  sent  sixteen  members  to  the  annual  meeting  and  only  one  to 
the  General  Committee.  The  Women's  Liberal  Federation  found  no 
difficulty  in  electing  their  executive  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  he 
could  not  see  why  the  rren  should  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Soutter  (Bermondsey)  contended  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  taking  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Bird  (Cardiff)  supported  the  amendment,  seeing  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans  said  the  General  Committee  was  as  democratic 
as  this  Council,  and  he  should  hold  to  the  original  resolution  and  ask 
the  meeting  to  accept  it.  The  same  rule  had  been  in  existence 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Percy  Bunting  said  the  point  was  not  discussed  in  com- 
mittee, and  was  now  not  improperly  raised,  though  his  opinion  was 
that  it  would  lead  to  other  alterations  of  the  constitution  if  it  were 
adopted.  He  suggested  that  the  amendment  should  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  next  year. 

The  Chairman  said  the  rules  had  been  carefully  prepared  without 
any  reference  to  this  amendment  suddenly  proposed.  Supposing  it  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  and  desirable  amendment  in  the  world,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  great  alterations  in  other  parts  of  the  rules  would 
have  to  be  made  if  it  were  adopted. 

Alderman  Winfrey  said  he  had  no  desire  to  press  his  amendment 
that  day,  but  he  was  very  pleased  that  he  had  received  the  support  of 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  thought  it  might  possibly 
be  an  advantage  if  the  matter  were  postponed  for  a  year,  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  seconder  he  would  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Scott,  M.P.,  asked  if  after  the  first  amendment  was? 
disposed  of,  he  could  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  consider  whether  these  alterations  could  properly  or  usefully  be  made. 

The  original  amendment  having  been  withdrawn,  the  rule  was 
passed,  Mr.  Scott's  suggestion  that  the  executive  should  consider  the 
matter  being  accepted  by  the  Committee. 

It  shall  he  a  funrMon  of  the  Council  in  its  discretion  to  give  expression  hy  Besolution 
to  the  opi7iions  of  the  Liberal  Party  upon  such  questions  as  are  by  general  consent 
deemed  to  be  of  the  first  importance. 

Carried  ne7n.  con. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall,  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual  Meeting  oj 
the  Council,  invite  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  Federated  Associations  as  to  the 
subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  Council,  in  order  that  the  Committee  may  be  guided  in 
framing  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council. 
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Mr.  Udale  (Lincoln)  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  be  extended  to  three  months,  so  that  the  district  Liberal  associa- 
tions might  have  ample  opportunity  to  consider  them.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  time  should  only  be  increased  to  two  months,  and 
Mr.  Udale  and  the  Federation  committee  accepting  this  resolution, 
the  rule,  as  amended,  was  carried. 

At  least  Jourteen  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cou7icil,  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  send  to  each  of  the  Federated  Associations  the  Agenda  Paper  for  the 
AnniLal  Meeting  and  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Beport, 

Baron  Halkett  moved  that  these  words  should  be  added : — 
That  unless  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  annual  meeting  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  federated  associations  have  sent  an  objection  to 
the  proposed  resolutions,  that  these  resolutions  shall  stand  on  the 
agenda  paper."  He  contended  that  this  addition  would  strengthen 
the  democratic  basis  of  the  Federation. 

Mr.  Ince  (Hastings)  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Scholfield  (Olapham)  having  spoken,  the  amendment  was 
put,  and  lost. 

Mr.  King  moved  as  an  amendment,  That  notice  by  any  of  the 
federated  associations  of  amendments  or  further  resolutions  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  at  least  five  days  prior  to 
the  meeting." 

Mr.  Leif  Jones  seconded  the  amendment,  saying  it  was  the  same 
as  one  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Leif  Jones's  amendment  was 
not  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  King,  as  Mr.  Jones  left  it  to  the 
executive  to  bring  forward  the  amendments  or  resolutions  sent  in,  if 
they  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so.  He  therefore  put  Mr.  King's 
amendment  first. 

Mr.  King's  amendment  was  lost,  and  Mr.  Leif  Jones  moved  as  a 
further  amendment  that  in  sending  out  agenda-papers,  amendments 
and  further  resolutions  shall  be  invited  from  federated  associations, 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  Executive  Committee  five  days  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Council."  The  amendment  \yas  seconded  by  a 
delegate,  and  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  also  lost. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  A7inual  Eeport  has  been  moved  and  seconded,  and  before 
the  Besolution  is  put  to  the  Meeting,  the  Coitncil  shall  be  open  for  the  free  discussion  of 
any  matter  affecting  the  policy  and  principles  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  ExeciUive  Committee  of  the  Federation,  with  power,  for  this  purpose,  to  add 
to  its  number,  shall  act  as  a  Business  Committee  at  the  A^mv^l  Meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  decide  sttch  questions  of  procedure  as  mxiy  arise  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Council. 

The  Officers  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  requisition  of  not  less 
than  ten  of  the  Federated  Associatiojis,  or  on  a  resoLution  of  the  General  Committee  or 
Executive  Committee,  or,  i7i  cases  of  emergency,  at  their  own  discretion. 

Carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Williams  (Holyhead)  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
remaining  rules  be  adopted  as  they  stood. 
A  Delegate  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Scott,  M.P.,  said  it  seemed  to  him  perfectly  monstrous. 
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He  would  far  rather  sit  till  midnight  than  take  the  remaining  rules 
en  bloc.  It  would  be  far  better,  if  necessary,  to  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow. They  were  told  by  the  Chairman  at  the  commencement  that 
these  resolutions  would  be  taken  one  by  one.  He  submitted  that  the 
amendment  just  proposed  was  not  in  order. 

The  Chairman  ruled  the  amendment  out  of  order. 

IV.-^GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  Federated  Associations,  and  all  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament^ 
shall  constitute  the  General  Committee.  Each  Association  representing  a  Parliamentary 
Constituency  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  three  members  oj  the  General  Committee ;  arid 
Associations  other  than  those  representinq  an  entire  Constituency  shall  appoint  one. 
Carried  nem.  con. 

The  functions  of  this  Committee  shall  be  the  following — 

(1)  To  aid  in  the  formation  of  Liberal  Associations  based  on  popular  representa* 

tion,  and  generally  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Federation. 

(2)  To  submit  to  the  Federated  Associations  political  questions  and  measures  upon 

which  united  action  may  be  considered,  desirable. 

(3)  To  elect  at  its  first  meeting  in  each  year  a  Chairman  of  Committee  and  an 

Executive  Committee,  and  from  time  to  time  to  give  any  instructions  it 
thinks  fit  to  that  Committee. 

Mr.  George  Cooper,  L.C.C.  (Bermondsey)^  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, to  omit  the  words  ''submit  to  federated  associations"  in 
section  (2)  and  to  insert  "  consider  the  representations  from  the  fede- 
rated associations,  and  discuss  and  decide  upon  the He  thought 
that  the  suggestions  received  from  the  federated  associations  should 
be  discussed  and  decided  upon  by  the  General  Committee,  and  not  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  General  Committee  consisted  of  three 
representatives  from  each  association,  along  with  the  Liberal  Members 
of  Parliament. 

A  Delegate  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Evans  was  of  opinion  that  the  present  arrangement  w^as  quite 
as  democratic,  while  not  needing  so  many  members  as  any  other 
arrangement.  They  must  oppose  any  proposal  to  submit  resolutions 
to  the  General  Committee.  One  of  tbe  strongest  reasons  against  that 
course  was  to  be  found  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  the  annual  meetings.  The  matter  had  received  serious  con- 
sideration, and  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  avoid  minimising  the 
effect  of  the  annual  meetings  by  holding  a  few  months  prior  to  such 
gatherings  another  meeting  to  consider  the  same  resolutions  as  were 
afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting.  He  asked  the 
associations  to  place  confidence  in  the  executive,  and  assured  the 
delegates  that  the  executive  had  always  endeavoured — he  hoped  suc- 
cessfully— to  place  the  wishes  of  the  associations  before  the  annual 
meeting. 

Mr.  Scott  did  not  consider  that  the  proposed  alteration  was 
really  an  amendment  at  all. 
The  amendment  was  lost. 

Notice  of  the  Imsiness  intended  to  he  brought  forward,  and  of  the  resolutions  to 
be  submitted,  shall,    {except  in  cases  of  special  emergency)  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
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Federated  Associations  at  least  fourteen  days  before  any  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee.  Notice,  by  any  Federated  Association,  of  Ame^idmerits  or  further  Resolu' 
tions  shall  be  -given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  at  least  five  days  'prior  to  such 
meeting. 

Mr.  Seymour  Williams  (Thornbury  Division)  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  leave  out  the  word  fourteen  and  substitute  twenty-one." 
This  was  seconded,  and  having  been  accepted  b}'  the  Committee,  the 
rule,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

One  month,  at  least,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at  which  the 
Executive  Committee  is  to  be  elected,  a  list  of  those  Members  of  the  existing  Executive 
Committee  who  offer  themselves  for  re-election,  together  with  the  names  of  any  others 
nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Federated  Associa^ 
tions.  Federated  Associatioiis  desiring  to  nominate  other  Candidates  fcr  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  send  in  formal  nominations  to  the  8ecretccry  of  the  Federation  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  the  meeting.  In  the  event  of  nominations  exceeding  the  member 
to  be  elected,  a  ballot  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee. 

A  Delegate  moved  to  omit  the  words,  ^'with  the  names  of  any 
others  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee."  He  also  moved  that 
a  list  of  the  attendances  of  the  members  during  the  year  be  added. 

Mr.  Scott  considered  the  amendment  hardly  serious.  The  com- 
mittee must  be  at  liberty  to  look  round  the  country,  and  see  that  good 
men  were  not  left  off. 
*  The  amendment  was  lost. 
The  Officers  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  requisition 
of  not  less  than  five  of  the  Federated  Associations,  or  on  a  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or,  in  cases  of  emergency,  at  their  own  discretion. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Scott,  M.P.,  moved  that  the  word  ''shall"  be  substituted 
for  "may." 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded, 

Alderman  White  (Norwich)  asked  how  many  associations  were 
federated. 

The  President  said  about  800. 

Alderman  White  thought  that  five  was  a  very  small  number  to  be 
allowed  to  call  a  meeting.      It  should  be  ten  at  least, 
A  Delegate  :  Twenty-five. 
Another  Delegate  :  Fifty. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  and  would 
withdraw  the  amendment  if  desired. 

The  Chairman  put  the  amendment,  which  was  lost. 

v.— EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Federation,  with  not 
more  than  twenty  other  members  ■  (Members  of  Parliament  being  ineligible),  to  be 
elected,  by  the  General  Committee  at  its  first  meetinq  in  each  year,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  IV.  ^  ^ 

A  Delegate  asked  why  Members  of  Parliament  were  ineligible  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  it  had  always  been  considered 
desirable  that  when  a  man  became  a  Member  of  Parliament  he  should 
retire  from  the  Executive,  and  that  they  should  be  free  from  all 
thought  of  outside  influence. 

Carried  nem.  con. 
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The  three  members  who  shall  have  attended  the  fewest  meetings  of  the  Exemtive 
Committee  during  the  year  shall  retire  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
at  which  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  is  to  he  elected,  and  shall  be 
ineligible  for  re-election  during  that  year. 

A  Delegate  moved  that  the  following  words  at  the  close  of  the 
second  clause  should  be  struck  out  : — And  shall  be  ineligible  for  re- 
election during  that  year."  He  thought  these  words  might  shut  out 
from  re-election  certain  useful  men. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded, 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  demo- 
cratising the  committee,  and  the  Executive  thought  it  was  desirable 
to  make  some  alteration  by  which  there  should  be  some  flow  of  fresh 
blood  into  the  Committee  every  year. 

A  Delegate  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Leicester 
Association  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  that  paragraph  should  be 
omitted,  because  it  tied  the  hands  of  the  General  Committee,  and  they 
ought  to  be  free  to  elect  whom  they  liked. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  rule  was  adopted. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consider  re'presentations  from  the  Federated  Associa- 
tio7is,  shall  decide  the  place  and  time  of  the  Aimual  Meetiiigs  of  the  Federation,  shall 
prepare  the  hicsiness  Jor  meetings  of  the  Council  and  General  Committee,  and  shall 
generally  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Federation, 

Carried  nem,  con, 

VI.— DISTRICT  FEDERATIONS. 

The  number  of  representatives  to  be  appointed  on  the  Council  and  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  by  the  Home  Counties  Division  of  the  Federation,  and  the 
London  Liberal  and  Badical  Uiiion,  and  by  similar  organisations  which  may  be  formed 
for  other  districts  of  the  country,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Su^h  number  of  representatives  shall  not  in  any  case  be  greater  than  the  district  would 
obtain  if  the  local  Associatio7is  were  separately  affiliated  to  the  Federation. 

Carried  nem.  con. 

y II.  —CORRESPONDING  ORGANISATIONS. 

Liberal  Clubs,  Junior  Liberal  Associations,  and  bodies  or  Committees  not  claiming 
to  be  strictly  popularly  elected,  may  become  connected  with  the  Federation  as  ' '  Corres- 
ponding Organisations, ' '  on  payment  of  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea. 
Buch  Corre^po7iding  Organisations  shall  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  affiliation  except  those 
of  representation  on  the  Council  and  General  Committee  oj  the  Federation. 

Carried  nem.  con. 

VIII.— ALTERATION  OF  RULES. 

No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  Bules  except  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  after  one  month's  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  oj  such  pro- 
posed alteration. 

Carried  nem.  con. 


[The  old  Rules  previously  in  force,  and  the  new  Rules  as  now 
adopted  by  the  Council,  are  set  out  on  pages  5 — 9  of  this  Report.] 
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SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  27th. 


The  second  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Milton  Church 
Assembly  Rooms,  commencing  at  10  a.m.  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson 
again  occupied  the  chair. 


Adherence  to  Liberal  Principles  and  Confidence  in 
Liberal  Leaders. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Price,  M.P.,  moved — 

That  this  council  re-affirms  its  adherence  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
Federation  has  always  contended  ;  records  its  continued  confidence  in  Lord 
Rosebery  and  his  colleagues  ;  and  pledges  itself  not  to  rest  until,  by  educa- 
tion in  Liberal  principles  and  by  the  organisation  of  Liberal  forces  in  the 
constituencies,  the  triumph  of  the  party  is  again  assured. 

He  had  one  advantage,  he  said,  over  some  of  the  speakers  who  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  preceding  day.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  made  such 
an  admirable  speech,  had  had  the  part  of  criticising  the  adversaries 
It  was  always  interesting  to  talk  about  other  people,  particularly  when 
they  could  criticise  their  action  so  effectively  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
done  ;  but  it  was  even  more  interesting  to  speak  of  themselves.  That 
would  be  the  topic  upon  which  he  would  rest  that  morning. 
The  business  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  said,  was  to  oppose.  He  would 
add  to  that  the  duties  of  criticising  and  improving.  The  resolution 
he  moved  dealt  with  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party  in  general 
terms,  and  did  not  particularise,  as  had  been  the  custom.  Usually 
they  had  had  a  large  number  of  resolutions,  giving  in  detail  different 
points  of  the  Liberal  programme,  followed  up  by  one  omnibus  resolu- 
tion, including  everything  else.  The  resolution  he  had  proposed  was 
the  only  one  dealing  with  the  Liberal  programme  that  would  be  pre- 
sented that  day.  They  did  not  go  back  from  a  single  promise  or  pledge 
they  had  given  to  the  country.  They  had  not  altered  in  any  way  their 
opinion  on  any  of  these  topics.  They  were  as  much  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  as  ever — and  recent  events  had  shown  them  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment indeed  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  one  that  ought  to  make  the 
country  think  most  seriously  ;  for  he  did  not  think  any  one  could 
doubt  that  the  great  complication  that  they  had  had  with  America — 
the  terrible  ill-feeling  shown  towards  this  country  by  the  great  United 
States — was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  discontented  Irishmen  in  America,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  feeling  the  deepest  hostility  towards  this  country.  It  was  easy 
to  understand.     If  they  imagined,  for  a  moment,  a  county  consti- 
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tuency  in  England,  where  a  considerable  number  of  electors  in 
one  spot  were  bitterly  hostile  to  some  particular  race — say, 
the  French — it  was  a  positive  fact  that  both  candidates,  from 
whatever  side  they  came,  would  go  as  far  as  their  political  con- 
sciences would  allow  them  in  proclaiming  hostility  to  the  French  from 
every  platform.  The  result  would  be  that  in  a  few  years  in  the  con- 
stituencies you  would  undoubtedly  have  a  majority  of  electors  with  a 
strong  predilection  against  France.  That  has  been  happening  in 
America  for  many  years  past.  In  every  constituency  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Irish  voters,  in  most  cases  enough  to  turn  the 
scale  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidate.  The  result 
of  the  platform  oratory  which  had  gone  on  there  for  the  last  twenty 
years  had  been  to  make  a  large  number  of  American  citizens  bitterly 
hostile  to  this  country,  with  a  strong  idea  that  it  had  behaved  badly  and 
brutally  to  Ireland,  That  was  a  very  dangerous  position.  He  had 
said  it  from  many  platforms  before  this,  and  from  the  ill-feeling  shown 
in  America  a  strong  moral  should  be  drawn,  which  should  make  them 
consider  their  position  vf^ry  seriously.  As  regarded  the  question  of 
Disestablishment  for  Wales,  down  in  Norfolk  they  were  accustomed 
to  say  the  only  fault  of  the  Disestablishment  Bill  was  that  it  did  not 
extend  to  England.  The  Tories  were  trying  to  put  their  house  more 
or  less  in  order  by  a  little  measure  called  the  Clergy  Benefices  Bill. 
That  Bill  did  not  seem  to  please  anybody  very  much  judging  by  a 
number  of  indications.  But,  however  much  the  Church  might  be  put 
in  order,  the  real  injustice  of  an  Established  Church  at  all  could  never 
be  removed  by  such  tinkering  legislation.  Then  they  were  all  firm  in 
favour — no  man  more  than  he  was — of  a  proper  reform  of  the  Begis- 
rration  Laws.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  such  a  hearty  feeling  in  that 
meeting  towards  this  particular  class  of  matters.  He  remembered  at 
the  last  Federation  meeting  which  he  had  the  honour  to  address 
putting  it  before  them  plainly  as  a  matter  of  business,  that,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  shedding  that  was  always  taking  place  of 
Liberal  voters  when  new  measures  were  proposed  and  carried 
through,  this  reform  of  the  Registration  Laws,  with  the  principle 
of  ^'one  man  one  vote"  was  an  absolutely  essential  preliminary 
in  their  programme.  There  was  one  further  matter  on  which  he  would 
speak  as  regarded  their  programme,  and  that  was  limiting  the  veto  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Those  of  them,  he  hoped  that  meant  most  of 
them,  who  were  there  as  serious  politicians,  took  this  view,  and  they 
were  bound  to  take  it,  for  events  had  proved  that  no  really  strong 
social  programme  could  be  carried  through  until  the  veto  of  that 
hereditary  House  was  abolished.  The  latter  part  of  the  resolution 
dealt  with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  which  he  hoped  they  ail  had,  in  the 
gentlemen  who  honoured  them  by  leading  the  Liberal  party.  There 
had  now  arisen  a  new  prophet  in  the  land,  who  called  himself  a  very 
earnest  Radical^  and  who  had  written  to  the  Times  newspaper 
denouncing  the  present  Liberal  leadership,  without  suggesting  whom 
they  were  to  substitute.  This  gentleman,  who  hailed  from  Dulwich, 
was  a  prophet  who  did  not  possess  much  honour  in  his  own  country, 
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because  the  political  history  of  Dulwich  was  not  favourable  to  the 
Radical  cause.  During  the  last  few  years  Dulwich  had  been  a  very 
hopeless  place.  He  did  not  like  to  look  on  any  place  as  hopeless,  but 
at  present  Dulwich  was  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  places  in 
unfavourable  London.  This  great  prophet  had  not  succeeded  in 
spreading  much  light  there,  but  seemed  to  think  the  J'imes  newspaper 
was  the  right  medium  through  which  to  air  Radical  grievances.  It 
seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  that  to  make  a  confidant  and  friend  of 
the  eneiny  was  not  right.  Had  the  gentleman  desired,  he  could  have 
got  up  in  the  body  of  that  hall  and  there  raised  his  objection.  That 
was  the  right  time  and  the  right  place  for  such  a  purpose.  He 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Times  for  the  suffering  democracy  of 
England,  he  appealed  against  the  fossilisation  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation.  The  Times,  however,  would  not  complain  that  they  were 
particularly  fossilised.  Why  didn't  their  friend  come  there  ?  That 
was  the  right  place  to  thrash  out  little  differences  of  opinion.  The 
gentleman  in  question  was  entitled  to  his  opinion  and  to  express  it  in 
that  Federation,  so  that  they  might  know  what  he  really  wanted. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  think  that  was  wise.  His  arguments  might  not 
have  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  prejudice,  and  to  be  most  unfair.  He  described  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  led  them  so  gallantly,  as  a  man  who  w^as  distrusted  by 
the  democracy  of  England,  because,  if  they  pleased,  he  was  a 
persona  grata  at  Court.  That  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that 
Lord  Rosebery  was  one  of  those  great  flunkeys  who  basked 
in  the  smiles  of  Royalty,  whereas  they  all  knew  that  he  was  a  man 
who  had  nothing  of  that  kind  about  him.  The  writer  also  objected  to 
Lord  Rosebery  possessing  the  gift  of  humour.  He  (the  speaker)  did 
not  think  any  of  them  would  object ;  he  dared  say  some  of  them  wished 
they  had  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  fortunate  in  having  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  leaders  trusted  and  able,  who  both 
possessed  a  very  considerable  gift  of  humour.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
their  friend's  non-success  with  the  inhabitants  of  Dulwich  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  amusing.  He  reminded  him  of  the  serious 
family  described  in  the  song  which  Johnny  Toole  used  to  sing — the 
family  who  never  made  the  least  endeavour  to  make  a  joke — not  what- 
somedever.  Another  peculiarity  about  the  Radicals  of  Dulwich  was 
that  they  were  so  incensed  against  the  Liberal  leadership  that  one-third 
of  them  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election.  He  thought  the  armchair 
politician,  who  criticised,  but  who,  when  the  struggle  came,  did  not 
record  his  vote,  was  not  much  of  a  Radical.  Thank  Heaven  they  didn't 
breed  that  sort  in  Norfolk.  To  use  the  expression  of  their  old  friend 
Punch,  he  had  seen  better  Radicals  made  out  of  tea-leaves.  He  did 
not  want  to  use  any  hard  words  about  the  gentleman.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  (the  speaker)  felt  the  need  of  unity  in  the  party  as  much  as 
any  one  could  feel  it.  But  he  felt  that  they  had  a  great  fortress  to 
storm,  and  that  they  needed  all  their  forces  to  do  it,  and  that  was 
what  their  friend  did  not  remember.  Their  friend  wanted  a  leader 
who  would  suit  him  and  the  third  of  the  Dulwich  Radicals  who  stayed 
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at  home  at  the  election.  He  (the  sp*^aker)  wanted  a  leader  who  would 
lead  the  whole  party.  Their  friend  was  vexed  that  they  had  not  got 
their  old  leader,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  to  lead  them.  So  were 
they  all  vexed,  Lord  Rosebery  more  than  any  of  them,  he  suspected. 
But  their  friends  might  know  that  we  did  not  come  across  a  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  every  day  in  the  week — in  point  of  fact,  we  did  not 
come  across  one  every  century.  When  the  Liberals  suffered  that 
terrible  loss,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  man  who  followed  him  in  the 
leadership  should  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  great  statesman.  But 
no  one  could  deny  that  the  flag  of  the  Liberal  party  had  been  carried  with 
gallantry  and  with  some  measure  of  success,  for  it  was  under  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Administration  that  the  grand  Budget  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  passed,  a  Budget  which  had  created  a  revolution  in  the  finance  of  this 
country.  The  Radicals  of  Dulwich,  to  his  mind,  were  doing  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  Liberal  leaders  when  they  complained  that  it  was 
through  them  that  the  party  had  ploughed  the  sand  If  it  was 
through  anybody  at  all  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  this  Federation, 
and  more  particularly  through  the  effoits  of  private  Members  of 
Parliament.  No  doubt  they  suffered  much  in  the  last  Parliament  from 
the  fact  that  comparatively  small  groups  of  members,  tremendously 
interested  in  some  particular  subject,  had  forced  that  to  the  front,  and 
that,  to  some  extent,  made  them  a  very  difficult  body  to  lead.  So  far 
as  that  difficult  matter  was  possible,  it  was  well  and  efficiently  done 
by  the  leaders  they  had.  They  were  men  who  were  sincerely  anxious 
to  do  well  both  for  the  Liberal  party  and  the  country,  men  they  might 
be  proud  to  follow ;  and  if  they  followed  out  the  resolution  and  laid 
their  hands  to  the  work,  it  would  not  be  so  long  as  some  people  thought 
before  the  Liberal  party  regained  its  power  in  the  country,  and  they 
were  enabled  to  carry  through  their  great  reforms 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (hon.  secretary  of  the  Home  Counties 
Division  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation)  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  said  it  was  a  wise  course  not  to  propose  a  long  series  of  resolutions 
at  that  conference,  reaffirming  each  single  point  in  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme. Instead  of  that  they  had  a  single  resolution  which  went  to 
the  same  effect,  and  which  was  not  open  to  the  objections  which,  as 
practical  politicians,  they  must  see  might  attach  to  the  other  course. 
What  was  the  use,  at  the  present  moment,  of  a  party  in  a  minority 
of  150  in  the  House  of  Commons  demanding  from  the  Government 
such  measures  as  Welsh  Disestablishment  or  Local  Option  ?  It  was 
their  business  just  now  to  criticise  and  oppose  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  not  to  reaffirm  in  terms  the  various  items  of  the  Newcastle 
programme.  Not  for  a  moment  had  they  dropped  a  single  one  of 
those  proposals.  But  it  was  their  task  at  the  present  time  rather  to 
point  out  to  the  country  the  shortcomings  of  the  men  in  power,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  their  exclusion  from  office.  The  country  was 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  millennium  was  not 
likely  to  come  even  from  gentlemen  who  promised  so  much  as 
the  Tories  at  the  last  election.  The  country  was  already  beginning 
to   rub   its   eyes   and   to    wonder    why   it   was,    after   all,  that 
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it  returned  Lord  Salisbury  to  power  with    a    majority    of  150. 
The  resolution  which  he  had  the  honour  of  seconding  laid  emphasis  on 
their  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism,  and  he  thought  that 
it  was  wise  that  they  should  assert  this  in  the  strongest  language,  for 
if  the  Liberal  party  had  made  a  mistake  during  the  last  few  years  it 
had  been  in  dwelling  too  much  on  the  detailed  measures  which  they 
proposed,  and  not  enough  on  the  broad  and  great  principles  which 
underlay  them.    The  last  Government,  in  particular,  got  entannjled,  if 
he  might  say  so,  in  their  legislative  proposals,  and  they  needed  now  to 
appeal  to  those  broad  principles  to  rescue  them  from  that  entangle- 
ment.   Their  opponents  might  depend  upon  appeals  to  particular 
interests ;  Liberalism  depended  upon  principles  alone.    Well,  what 
were  those  principles  they  were  prepared  to  advocate  ?    The  younger 
school  of  Radicals,  to  which  he  was  proud  to  belong,  would  place  first 
and  foremost  among  the  principles  of  Radicalism  that  the  party  should 
use  its  best  efforts  to  carry  through  measures  of  social  reform.  They 
regarded  as  the  main  purpose  and  object  of  Liberalism  in  this  day  to 
carry  out  such  wise  legislative  proposals  as  would  enable  the  powers  of 
the  State  to  be  used  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
population,  to  assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  : 
to  assist  in  raising  their  standard  of  intelligence.     If  the  Liberal 
party  went  back  from  this — and  there  were  signs  in  the  north,  which 
they  in  the  south  had  regarded  with  dismay,  that  there  were  those  in 
the  Liberal  camp  who  might  be  driven  by  extremists  into  a  policy  of 
reaction  in  social  reform — he  thought  the  Liberal  party  stood  to  lose 
very  much.    They  had  in  Germany  and  Belgium  instances  of  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  Liberal  parties  owing  to  their  not  recognising  fully 
their  true  function  in  this  respect.    They  had  to  place  freedom  of 
Government  as  one  of  the  main  principles  of  Liberalism  in  Ireland, 
-and  in  England,  too,  they  needed  it  quite  as  much  so  long  as  a  House 
of  Lords  with  power  of  veto  existed  undisturbed.    He  was  surprised 
that  Liberals  had  not  more  realised  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  Home 
Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  or  that  which  we  need  so  much — a 
sweeping  reform  of  the  Land  Laws— so  Ions:  as  the  House  of  Lords  had 
had  the  power  to  reject  those  measures.    He  thought  it  would  be  well 
if  they  were  to  take  Lord  Rosebery's  advice,  and   concentrate  their 
efforts   on  the   question  of  the   House  of  Lords.    Liberalism  held 
that  the  State  should  hold  aloof  from  matters  of  religion  and  leave  the 
individual  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Again,  they 
agreed  in  what  was  now  hardly  a  matter  of  controversy  that  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  must  be  maintained.  Liberals  did  not  forget  that  they  had 
inherited  from  John  Bright,   from  Cobden,  and  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  great  tradition  that  England  must  hold  her  head  hish  among  the 
•nations  as  one  who  was  devoted  to  the  principles  of  international 
morality.  There  were  some  who  seemed  not  to  have  realised  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong  in  the  dealings  between  nations. 
The  time  was  one  when    Liberals  should  stand  out  fearlessly,  and 
say  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  their  patriotism  should  not 
degenerate  into  jingoism,  that  they  considered  acts  of  aggression  not 
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to  be  an  honour  to  the  country,  but  a  dishonour.  Compete,  if  they 
would,  with  foreign  nations  in  the  efficiency  of  their  schools,  in  the 
excellence  of  their  education,  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  and  healthi- 
ness of  their  cities  ;  emulate  them,  if  thay  wished  to  have  emulation, 
in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  masses  of  their  people.  It 
was  there  that  true  prestige  lay.  That  was  the  real  basis  of  national 
glory,  and  not  acts  of  aggression,  and  not  the  flouting  of  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  foreign  nations.  The  resolution  concluded  by  advising 
them  to  maintain  their  organisation.  That  was  a  wise  and  much- 
needed  advice,  for  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  a  great  many  con- 
stituencies in  the  Home  Counties,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
local  Liberals  were  often  not  alive  to  their  duties  in  this  respect.  Their 
local  associations  must  be  kept  going  in  efficiency  and  in  vigour,  and 
must  be  provided  with  funds  from  local  sources.  While  speaking  on 
the  question  of  organisation,  he  thought  he  was  expressing  the  feelings 
of  those  present  when  he  said  that  the  remark  of  one  speaker  made 
on  the  previous  day  in  haste,  that  those  discontented  Radicals  who  did 
not  approve  of  the  policy  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  should 
hold  aloof  and  form  a  separate  organisation,  was  a  remark  which  did 
not  express  the  feelings  of  that  council  as  a  whole.  The  three  great 
needs  of  any  party  were,  in  his  opinion,  that  it  should  emphasise 
broad  and  wisely-formed  political  principles,  that  it  should  enjoy 
strong  leadership,  and  that  it  should  provide  itself  with  efficient 
organisation.  The  resolution  embodied  those  three  things,  and  there- 
fore he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  it. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  who  had  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, supported  the  resolution.  He  said  the  eloquent  speech  to  which 
they  had  listened  with  so  much  pleasure  had  set  forth  the  general 
arguments  in  support  of  this  resolution  so  clearly  and  so  admirably 
that  he  felt  there  was  little  for  him  to  add.  The  speech  was  what  they 
expected  from  his  friend  Mr.  Samuel,  who  was  well  known  amongst 
that  body  to  which  he  had  himself  alluded  as  the  younger  Radicals, 
and  who,  though  unsuccessful  at  the  last  general  election,  fought  one 
of  the  most  gallant  contests,  and,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage,  ran 
his  Tory  opponent  very  hard  indeed.  He  was  not  on  this  occasion 
going  to  dive  deep  into  questions  of  general  politics,  though  it  was  a 
tempting  subject.  They  would  listen  that  night  to  the  voice  of  their 
leader,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  and  ambitious  man  who  ventured  to 
trench  upon  the  ground  which  their  hader  would  occupy.  The  Tories  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  got  a  majority  unexampled  in  modern  times. 
That  was  a  great  distinction.  They  had  another  distinction — namely, 
that  in  an  extraordinarily  short  space  of  time  they  had  committed  a 
greater  number  of  blunders  than  any  long-lived  Government  which 
pre«eded  it  committed  during  the  whole  of  its  existence.  One  looked 
at  the  newspapers  every  morning  expecting  to  see  some  fresh  crisis. 
There  were  new  surprises  for  the  public  nearly  every  day.  That 
morning  they  saw  there  was  another  crisis,  that  the  Matabele  had 
risen  in  revolt.  He  wished,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  that  more 
immediately  had  reference  to  the  resolution.    He  rejoiced  that  there 
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had  been  developed  in  their  meetings  a  practical  unanimity,  not,  they 
hoped,  disappointinor  to  any  true  member  of  the  Liberal  party. 
There  must  be  differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of  organisa- 
tion, but  there  was  no  need  to  get  in  a  fluster  about  them. 
That  conference  represented  Liberals  of  every  shade,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country — men  accustomed  to  argue  things  out 
fairly  and  rationally ;  and  if  considerable  differences  of  opinion  had 
been  manifested  he  was  sure  they  would  have  been  listened  to  with 
respect;  and  argued  fairly  and  squarely.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
the  Federation  had  been  dominated,  contaminated,  and  tarred  by 
officialism.  To  that  he  ventured,  with  all  deference  and  respect  to  the 
Federation,  to  say  this,  that,  so  far  from  that  having  been  the  case,  if 
there  had  been  a  larger  control  given  zo  the  official  leaders  of  the  party 
during  the  last  three  years — during  the  last  six  or  eight  years  even — 
somewhat  serious  misfortunes  which  overtook  them  at  the  last  general 
election  might  not  have  come  so  severely  upon  them.  That  was  a 
pious  opinion  of  his  own.  He  did  not  say  it  because  he  desired  to 
see  officialism  given  any  further  power  or  influence  than  it  now  had  in 
the  conferences  of  the  Federation.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
mistakes  or  the  weaknesses  during  the  past  eight  years,  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  members  of  the  Federation  were  competent  to  rectify 
them,  to  make  good  the  weak  points,  to  prepare  for  what  lay  before 
them  in  the  future,  and  to  make  their  great  organisation  more  effec- 
tive than  ever  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  Liberal  pur- 
poses. Then,  coming  to  the  resolution  of  course,  it  had  been  said 
that  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  have  been  put  into  it,  that  many 
questions  ought  to  have  been  alluded  to.  It  was  a  matter  that  had 
been  touched  upon  by  others,  but  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  held 
that  the  drawing  of  that  resolution  was  perfectly  right,  and  to  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  been  a  tactical  error  of  a  serious  kind. 
He  said  that,  in  the  main,  for  three  reasons.  To  begin  with,  this 
was  the  first  working  session  of  a  powerful  Tory  Government. 
They  were  drawing  the  fees,  and  they  had  the  responsibility.  What 
they  did  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future,  and  might 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  immediate  practical  statement  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  party.  Why,  these  Tories  and 
Unionists,  whatever  they  liked  to  call  themselves,  had  been  returned 
to  set  everything  right.  Well,  the  Liberals  had  got  to  see  what  they 
do,  and — what  would  be  a  rather  easier  task — what  they  did  not  do. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Liberals  to  give  them  rope,  and 
they  had  taken  out  quite  enough  rope  at  present  to  afford  them  a  good 
drop.  Well,  then,  there  was  another  reason.  It  was  not  a  prudent 
thing  to  load  their  ship  before  she  was  ready  to  go  to  sea,  before  they 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  markets  open  to  them  for  the  disposal  of  their 
cargo,  because  they  knew  that  if  a  cargo  was  long  in  the  hold  it  was 
-apt  to  become  mouldy  and  unmarketable.  And  then,  the  longer  their 
ship  delayed,  the  more  opportunities  they  had  for  putting  fresh  and 
better  cargo  on  board  ;  and  if  they  had  loaded  up  their  ship,  they 
had  got  to  lumber  the  decks.    The  result  v/as  they  put  to  sea  in  a  very 
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unsatisfactory  condition,   and  perhaps  they  might  founder  in  mid 
ocean.    Therefore,  until  their  power  of  delivery  was  more  certain, 
he  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  Federation  were  wise  in  refraining 
from  beginning  to  load  their  ship.    It  was  not  ready  to  sail,  and  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  there  were  a   dissolution  at   the  present 
moment.    He  thought  it  would  be  much  more  to  their  interests  if  that 
event  was  postponed  for  two  or  three  years,  if  only  the  Government 
would  refrain  from  blundering  so  much  as  to  imperil  its  existence  for 
that  time.    There  was  a  third  point — Were  they  all  agreed  about  the 
important  measures  which  would  have  to  be  named  if  once  they  de- 
parted from  the  wise  plan  of  affirming  general  principles  ?    They  sup- 
ported Liberal  principles,  the  application  of  those  principles  was  a 
matter  of  tactics  and  practical  politics,  and  it  might  be  that  measures 
put  forward  in  a  certain  form  during  the  last  few  years  might  have  to 
be  put  forward  in  a  modified  or  different  form  in  future  years.  Let 
him  say  a  word  on  one  great  measure, the  measurefor  temperance  reform. 
He  knew  he  was  on  dangerous    ground  when  he  came  to  go  into 
particulars.    On  the  general  question  of  the  temperance  reform  he  did 
not  think  there  was  much  danger  of  error  in  speaking  at  a  Liberal 
meeting.  But  the  Tories  were  pledged  to  undertake  the  reform  of  the 
liquor  laws.    They  said  at  the  last  general  election  that  they  were  the 
real  leaders  of  temperance  reform.    They  all  knew  what  that  meant. 
They  had  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  temperance 
laws.    If  that  Commission  did  its  work  in  a  proper  and  practical 
spirit,     it   might    arrive     at    conclusions   which    might  enable 
even     this     present    House   of   Commons   to   do     something  in 
the  case    of   temperance    reform.       During   the   last   twenty  or 
twenty- five    years    nothing     had    been    done    in     the    way  of 
temperance  reform  except  the  delivery  of  innumerable  speeches  and 
the  attendance  at  innumerable  meetings, — well,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  legislation  for  England.    Wales  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
different   matters.      He  was  not  now  arguing   on  any  particular 
question^  but  he  did  say,  as  a  temperance  reformer  himself,  that  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory  that  nothing  had  been  done 
with  regard  to  the  main  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic.  He^ 
for  one,  should  welcome  any  measure,  wherever  it  came  from,  which 
would  do  something  practical  to  diminish  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
If  the  Royal  Commission  did  its  work  in  a  practical  spirit,  and  if  the 
members  of  it  would  refrain  from  looking  at  the  question  as  advocates 
of  a  particular  clause  and  would  endeavour  to  meet  each  other's  views, 
and  hammer  out  something  sensible,  something  practical,  which  could 
be  adopted,  the  result  might  open  a  new  avenue  in  regard  to  this 
great  temperance  question  which  might  modify  considerably  the  action 
which  it  would  Vje  necessary  to  take.   That  was  a  matter  which  he  put 
forward  simply  as  his  own  personal  view,  as  an  argument  for  saying 
that  they  could  not  put  a  long  list  of   large  measures  into  the 
resolution  without  provoking  very  considerable  prolonged  discussion^ 
and  which  might  interfere  with  the  practical  business  of  the  meeting, 
without  advancing  the  real  interests  of  the  party.    Chiefly  on  those 
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three  grounds  he  said  it  was  wise  to  adhere  to  the  general  principles 
referred  to  in  the  resolution^  and  described  with  so  much  eloquence  by 
Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Price.  He  was  not  going  into  the  question  of  those 
principles.  He  only  wanted  to  say  one  word  on  the  question  of  Ireland. 
Following  Mr.  John  Morley,  he  at  any  rate  had  nailed  his  humble 
colours  to  the  mast  on  that  question,  aod  if  he  thought  that  the  resolu- 
tion meant  any  infidelity  to  the  Irish  people  in  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party  were  pledged,  he,  for 
one,  sht>uld  not  have  appeared  on  that  platform  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Samuel  that  England  wanted 
Home  Rule  as  much  as  Ireland.  They  all  wanted  as  much  Home 
Rule  as  they  could  get.  Mr.  Samuel  founded  his  plea  for  Home  Rule 
for  England  very  justly  on  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  must  point  out 
that  Ireland  was  under  the  House  of  Lords  as  much  as  England,  and 
Ireland  was  refused,  at  any  rate,  the  kind  of  Home  Rule  which 
obtained  in  England  ;  for,  after  all,  they  must  remember  that  the  great 
English  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — whether  Liberal  or 
Conservative — represented  England,  and  could  give  to  England  what 
England  wanted,  though  Wales^  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  all 
united  against  it.  Therefore,  it  was  clear,  that  whatever  the  difficulties 
of  local  self-government  in  England  were,  England  had  it  in  her  power 
to  rectify  whatever  needed  to  be  rectified,  while  Ireland  was  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Therefore,  he  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  principles  of  self-government,  principles  applied 
with  such  splendid  efiect  to  our  colonies,  the  result  of  which  had  been 
that  in  late  crises  these  colonies  had  stood  by  us  with  loyalty  and 
afiection — thanks  to  the  policy  of  the  Liberals  and  not  the  Con- 
servatives. Any  responsible  Government,  in  dealing  with  these 
questions  of  local  self-government  had  to  consider  where  their 
application  was  most  wanted,  and  upon  a  review  of  the  case  no  man 
could  doubt  that  Ireland  stood  before  all  other  claimants  in  the 
urgency  of  its  demands.  For  his  part,  he  was  content  with  an  affirma- 
tion of  general  Liberal  principles,  and  he  supported  the  resolution 
with  the  utmost  heartiness.  He  supported  it  in  reference  to  their 
leaders.  Their  brilliant  leader  two  years  ago,  without  any  self-seeking 
or  ambitious  motive,  when  called  upon,  undertook  a  task  of  surpassing 
difficulty,  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  ;  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  had  adhered  to  his  task  with  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  the  Liberal  party  at  large.  He  acknowledged  also 
the  loyalty  due  to  their  chief  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
with  his  immense  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  unrivalled  experience  of  Parliamentary  practice  and 
obligations  and  duties,  had  shown  the  Government  already  that  the 
Opposition,  though  numerically  weak,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  in 
this  Parliament.  The  task  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  present 
moment  lay  in  the  constituencies.  And  the  duty  of  individual 
Liberals  in  the  constituencies  was  to  ponder  over  the  results  of  the 
last  general  election  and  the  causes  which  led  to  these  results.  It  was 
their  task  to  determine,  not  only  what  the  Liberal  party  wanted  to 
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have^  but  what  they  could  have,  looking  at  it  as  practical  men.  At 
the  last  election  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  enthusiasm.  Each 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  had  its  own  pet  measure,  and  pushed  it 
forward  with  unfaltering  zeal  and  earnestness  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ev^ery  great  measure  put  forward  by  a  party  produced  a 
certain  number  of  enemies,  and  that  the  greater  the  number  of  measures 
they  put  forward  the  greater  would  be  the  number  of  their  enemies 
to  the  whole.  In  these  matters,  as  in  the  case  of  building 
a  ship,  they  had  to  consider  the  principle  of  stability. 
If  they  did  not  consider  that,  there  came  a  point  when 
they  would  incur  danger  and  court  disaster.  Well,  in  that 
direction  lay  the  task  of  all  the  allied  associations,  and  of  all  the 
members  of  the  allied  associations  of  the  Federation.  They  had  got 
to  sift,  to  winnow,  to  weigh  all  the  great  political  proposals  and  plans 
of  the  Liberal  party.  The  people  of  England  were  not  like  a  piano- 
fortp,  on  which  a  player  could  rattle  out  any  tune  he  liked.  The 
people  of  England  had  varying  sentiments,  varying  interests,  and 
varying  views.  They  were  not  to  be  managed  by  any  single  individual, 
according  to  his  notions,  or  by  any  set  of  individuals  according  to 
their  particular  notions.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  steer  the  for- 
tunes of  a  great  political  party,  especially  v/her  that  party  was  the 
Liberal  party.  They  had  to  consider  the  general  welfare,  the  general 
sentiments.  They  had  got  to  estimate  the  reasonable  probabilities, 
and  to  adopt  practical  methods  for  getting  not  all  they  wished  to  have, 
but  so  much  as  they  reasonably  thought  they  could  get  in  a  given 
time.  For  his  part,  he  believed  that  they  had  learned  wisdom  by 
events.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  misfortunes  of  the  last 
general  election,  at  any  rate  it  would  have  one  happy  result.  It  would 
show  the  party  at  large,  at  any  rate,  what  it  could  not  do.  Now  they 
had  to  learn,  and  settle  what  they  could  do.  If  they  did  that  in  a  fair, 
a  generous,  a  statesmanlike  spirit,  then  it  needed  no  prophet  to  fore- 
cast that  palmy  days  were  before  them  at  no  distant  period,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution,  "  that  the  triumph  of  the  party  would  again 
be  assured."    The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Armenian  Question. 
Professor  John  Massie  (vice-president  of  the  Oxford  Liberal 
Association)  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  council  expresses  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and 
persecuted  Armenian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  its  sense  of 
shame  that  Great  Britain  is  humiliated  before  the  world  by  the  failure  of  its 
attempts  to  secure  for  the  Armenians  liberty  of  conscience  and  protection 
for  life,  honour,  and  property.  The  council  believes  that  those  attempts 
should  have  been  more  resolute,  but  recoi^nises  with  satisfaction  the  sur- 
render by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  false  policy  of  supporting  the 
Turkish  Empire  adopted  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
time  of  the  framing  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The  council  presses  on  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  records  its  opinion  that  the  nation  will  not  hold  the  Government  guilt- 
less unless  everything  possible  is  still  attempted  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  the  ^^rrible  misrule  in  the  Armenian  provinces. 
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fife  said  that  as  he  stood  before  them  to  move  this  sad, 
solemn,  and.  pathetic  resolution,  he  was  keenly  sensible  how  easy  it 
was  even  for  sympathetic  people  to  regard  the  resolution  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  despair,  on  the  ground  that  no  words,  however  eloquent, 
of  his,  and  no  feeling,  however  intense,  of  theirs,  could  remedy  the  ex- 
asperated present  or  make  the  revolting  past  undone.  It  was  true — it 
was  lamentably,  it  was  humiliatingly  true — that  as  in  the  past  we  as 
a  nation  had  done  nothing,  nay,  even  worse  than  nothing,  so  in  the 
future,  in  the  immediate  future,  it  seemed  likely  that  we  should  do 
nothing,  still  irresolutely  led  as  we  were,  to  shield  the  poor  appealing 
Armenian  Christians  from  murder  and  what  was  infinitely  worse  than 
murder  at  the  hands  of  tiends  in  human  shape — murder  and  what  was 
worse  schemed  and  carried  out  by  the  arch-fiend  at  Constantinople, 
who  had  made  massacre  a  fine  art,  and  in  devilry  had,  he  might 
say  without  exaggeration,  pub  the  devil  himself  to  shame.  Yet,  though 
silence  might  be  prompted  by  weariness  and  hopelessness  and  logic, 
and  perhaps  by  a  hard  common  sense,  yet  silence  was  absolutely  im- 
possible. Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain voices  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press  which  he  would  fain 
attribute  to  want  of  thought  rather  than  want  of  heart,  had  feelings 
fat  too  Strang  for  weariness,  hopelessness,  or  logic.  As  to  common 
sense,  if  the  horrors  past,  present,  and  imminent,  in  Armenia,  the 
loathsome  evidence  of  which  was  daily  growing,  could  be  brought  home 
to  the  imagination  of  every  Englishman  and  woman,  he  was  persuaded 
the  nation  would  go  mad  with  pity,  compassion  and  indignation.  But 
after  the  sword  came  the  famine,  and  after  the  famine  would  come  the 
pestilence  ;  and  their  resolution  was  like  the  lamentation  of  the  weep- 
ing prophet  of  Israel — Behold,  the  voice  of  the  cry  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  because  of  them  that  dwell  in  a  far  country.''  But  the 
resolution  was  no  mere  relief  to  irrepressible  feeling.  Therein  they 
put  their  finger  on  the  source  of  their  national  degradation.  So  far  as 
they  could  they  dried  up  that  poisoned  well.  Never  again,  if  they  could 
help  it,  should  the  Government  buy  the  alliance  of  that  heartless 
monster  at  Constantinople  by  guaranteeing  him  against  disturbance  on 
conditions  which  he  could  flippantly  refuse  to  fulfil,  and  which  we 
were  degradingly  powerless  to  exact.  Once,  once  was  enough,  to  have 
sold  the  souls  of  the  English  nation  to  such  a  Mephistopheles.  It 
was  not  their  place,  and  it  would  be  very  hard,  to  say  exactly  what 
was  to  be  done.  They  had  tho  Blue  Book  before  them,  and  that  Blue 
Book  thrust  back  the  blame,  in  the  main,  on  the  other  Powers  of  the 
European  Concert.  All  the  Powers,  without  exception,  must  take 
their  part  of  the  blame,  but  they,  for  their  part,  had  to  do  mainly 
with  one  of  them.  The  Blue  Book  was,  after  all,  the  case  for  the 
present  English  Government,  and,  he  said,  that  with  that  case  they 
were  not  satisfied.  They  must  hold  —  they  could  not  help  it — that 
Lord  Salisbury  was  responsible  for  the  present  ''impasse."  It  was 
under  his  leadership  that  they  had  been  brought  into  the  "  impasse,'^ 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  remain  apathetic — 
he  must  strain  every  nerve  to  get  them  out  of  it.    In  1878,  in  the 
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Berlin  Treaty,  he  promised  and  vowed  certain  things  in  their  name.. 
One  of  the  trustees  was  dead,  but  the  surviving  trustee  must  not  de- 
fault. He  promised  and  vowed,  and  now  he  could  not  pay,  and  the 
reason  was  that  he  had  not  counted  the  cost.  In  1895  he  made  his 
boast  in  the  Concert  of  Europe,  but  with  that  he  was  unable  to  do 
anything.  He  threatened  the  Sultan  with  thunder,  drawn  partly 
from  Heaven,  and  then  he  roared  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove." 
He  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  then  turned  back.  He  was  the 
man  who  began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  laughed  him  to  scorn.  They  recognised  the  difficulty,  but 
part  of  it  was  of  his  own  making.  He  had  a  bad  record.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  deal  v\ith  Russia.  With  Lord  Rosebery,  they 
could  not  believe  that  all  that  could  be  done  had  been  done.  He 
would  conclude  by  asking  two  or  three  brief  questions,  to  which 
he  was  sure  they  would  all  like  a  definite  answer.  During 
last  summer  England  and  Russia  were  negotiating^  and  France  was 
standing  by,  ready  to  agree  to  what  was  determined  upon.  Was  it  not 
then  possible  to  give  Russia  such  guarantees  as  she  could  not  help 
accepting,  guarantees  that  no  secret  treaty  should  be  signed  behind 
her  back,  robbing  her  and  the  Arc^enians  of  the  fruits  of  her  blood 
and  her  money  ?  Was  it  not  an  opportunity  for  Lord  Salisbury  to 
have  flung  aside,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  imputation  of  "  perfidious 
Albion  "  1  Was  it  not  possible  for  him  to  have  said  in  tones  convinc- 
ing to  Russia,  We  want  nothing  for  ourselves  ;  we  will  support  you 
with  our  fleet.  Go  into  Armenia ;  take  it  if  you  wilL  Do  anything 
to  deliver  the  European  Powers  from  disgrace,  and  to  rescue  Armenia 
from  her  pandemonium  of  slaughter,  outrage,  and  lust."  There  was 
another  question.  When  Lord  Salisbury  read  that  letter  of  the 
Sultan  at  Brighton,  was  it  possible  for  the  Sultan,  who  c®uld  write  in 
that  humble  ma-mer  promising  reforms,  and  awaiting  a  second  speech 
from  Lord  Salisbury  with  great  personal  anxiety — was  it  possible  for 
the  Sultan  to  have  written  such  a  letter  unless  Lord  Salisbury  had 
the  key  of  the  situation  in  his  hand  at  the  time  ?  The  question  he 
would  ask,  and  to  which  they  would  like  a  reply,  was  this — ^' What 
happened  afterwards  to  make  him  drop  that  key*?"  Lastly,  they 
would  ask  this  question.  Was  the  plain,  intelligible  question  ever  put 
to  each  of  the  European  Powers — Supposing  we  send  our  fleet  to 
Smyrna  to  intercept  the  Turkish  Customs,  will  you  consider  that 
absolutely  a  '  casus  belli '  ?  "  The  threat  to  send  the  British  fleet  to 
Smyrna  produced  its  effect  immediately  under  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville ;  and  yet  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  Foreign  Minister  from 
heaven  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  overwhelmed  with  diplomatic  infirmities 
of  the  flesh.  If  Lord  Salisbury's  heart  and  soul  had  been  in  it,  why, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  iSSO,  did  he  fail  in  1895  ?  They  could 
not  acquit  him.  They  could  not  acquit  him  for  only  just  now  dis- 
covering that  England  could  do  nothing  because  she  was  not  a  military 
Power.  Surely  that  discovery  might  have  been  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  !  They  could  not  acquit  him,  because  he 
threatened  the  Sultan  and  then  left  poor  Armenia  to  his  mercy.. 
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They  could  not  acquit  him,  because  he  insisted  upon  reforms,  and  then 
stood  by  while  the  Sultan  depopulated  these  very  provinces,  on  the 
relative    numbers    of    whose  population    the    reforms  technically 
depended.   They  could  not  acquit  him,  because  he  had  thrown  Turkey 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  left  Russia  master  in  the  East.    Look  at 
the  irony  of  the  situation.     The  ^'  Peace  with  Honour"  which  was  to 
bar  the  door  to  Russia  in  the  East  had  actually  opened  that  very  door, 
and  the  strong  man  had  entered  in.    They  could  not  acquit  him  ;  they 
had  not 'the  knowledge,  and  they  certainly  had  not  the  faith.  The 
man  who  sold  Bulgaria  could  also  sell  Armenia.     They  had  a  Blue 
Book,  or  as  it  had  been  better  called  a  Red  Book.    But  to  read  that 
book  was  like  looking  through  a  glass  darkly.    They  would  not  clearly 
know  till  the  resurrection  morn  when  the  troubled  sea  of  Salsburian 
diplomacy  should  cast  up  its  dead  conversations,  and,  perchance,  its 
latent  telegrams.  Meanwhile,  they  waited  and  they  demanded,  though 
they  but  faintly  hoped,  and  their  last  words  were  the  last  words  of  the 
resolution,  "  That  the  nation  will  not  hold  the  Government  guiltless 
unless  everything  possible  is  still  attempted  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  the  terrible  misrule  in  the  Armenian  provinces." 

Mr.  George  R.  Thorne  (president  of  the  West  Wolverhampton 
Liberal  Association)  said  that  at  the  request  of  the  executive  he  had 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.    It  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  that  august  body.  He 
was  very  glad  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  common  with  others  who 
had  spoken,  to  hear  Sir  James  Woodhouse  declare  that  the  Liberal 
Federation  was  intended  to  be  a  home  for  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party,  that  all  phases  and  all  shades  might  find  kindly  treatment 
there.    He  was  glad  of  that,  because  he  himself  belonged  to  the 
Radical  section,  and  he  was  thankful,  therefore,  to  feel  that  he  was  at 
home  in  addressing  such  a  body  as  the  Liberal  Federation.  They 
approached    those  questions  from  different  standpoints,  and  it  was 
good  that  they  did  approach  them  from  difierent  standpoints.  They 
did  not  desire  a  party  where  they  were  all  extremists.    It  was  only 
safe  to  have  a  party  where  all  shades  were  represented.    The  political 
team  required  its  "  Backs  "  as  well  as  its     Forwards,"  and  together 
they  would  consider  the  great  questions  before  them,  and  "the  com- 
mon sense  of  most "  would  decide  the  course  to  be  adopted.    In  regard 
to  this  question  of  Armenia,  they  had  been  reminded  lately  by  Mr. 
Balfour  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  dead.    They  were  bound,  theie- 
fore,  all  the  more  to  realise  that  it  was  a  just  Nemesis  that  Lord 
Salisbury — the  man  who  had  had  most  to  do  with  creating  our  obliga- 
tions— was  the  man  who  was  now  foremost  in  failing  to  meet  those 
obligations  as  they  arose.    He  (Mr.  Thorne^  wished  to  appeal  to  the 
democracy.    He  had  been  trying  \o  understand  why  England,  in 
regard  to  this  great  question  of  Armenia,  seemed  so  cold  and  callous, 
i).nd  would  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  a  contrast  and  a  parallel.  In 
Venezuela  there  were  men  who  were  prepared  to  face  our  kith  and 
kin  across  the  sea  because  there  a  few  miles  of  land  were  at  stake.  In 
South  Africa  they  had  nearly  had  a  storm  which  might  have  ship- 
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wrecked  the  Empire,  but  there  there  were  gold  and  goldfields.  In 
Ashantee  they  had  made  a  dusky  monarch  grove]  before  a  biscuit  box 
because  there  the  expansion  of  trade  was  at  stake.  In  Egypt,  too, 
on  account  of  rumours,  or  the  very  breath  of  rumours,  regardless  of 
European  complications,  we  were  making  expeditions,  no  man  knew 
whither  or  what  the  issue  would  be  But  there  there  were  bonds  and  bond- 
holders. He  contrasted  these  feverish  activities  all  over  the 
world  with  our  callous  calm  in  Armenia.  There,  in  the  presence 
of  carnage  and  cruelty  oceans  deep,  in  the  face  of  responsibilities 
mountains  high,  and  there  alone,  we  were  impotent  and  paralysed. 
Why  '?  There  was  no  money  in  it.  There  were  only  men.  Aye,  and 
women  and  children.  He  wanted  just  to  follow  what  he  had  said  by  a 
parallel  with  our  own  country.  There  were  some  who  could  always  see 
dramatic  horrors  abroad,  but  who  could  never  see  miseries  near  at  hand 
because  they  were  chronic  and  common-place.  The  key  of  Armenia 
was  in  England.  It  was  how  we  faced  the  question  of  humanity  at 
home.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  interest  in  the  Liberal  party  had 
relation  to  these  social  conditions,  regarding  politics  as  the  best  means 
we  had  of  providing  the  hest  possible  conditions  for  the  development 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Actually  before  our  faces  to  day  we 
saw  thousands  of  our  sisters  who  yearly  lost  their  honour  as  their  only 
means  of  getting  a  living.  There  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
youth  of  our  country,  with  all  possibilities  in  them,  who  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  showing  what  stuff  they  were  made  of.  They  lost 
their  chance  aud  we  lost  their  power.  There  were  men  about  them, 
whom  they  saw  every  day,  who  were  sent  hither  and  thither,  from 
pillar  to  post,  seeking  employment  they  could  not  find.  There  were 
hard  working  men,  who  had  been  servants  of  the  State  in  the  military 
and  industrial  field,  who  only  found  their  reward  in  the  workhouse, 
aye,  and  in  the  pauper's  garb.  In  the  face  of  all  that  they  had  the 
general  election  of  last  year,  and  what  were  the  appeals  then  made  to 
the  constituencies  on  behalf  of  this  great  Empire  Did  we  regard 
the  claims  of  humanity  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Fenwick  well 
answered  that  in  his  speech  on  Wednesday  night,  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  when  he  said  that  ''he  had  never  known  an  election  fought  on 
such  low  grounds,  political  and  moral.  Every  selfish  and  sordid  instinct 
in  the  electorate  was  pandered  to."  Their  own  experience  would  con- 
firm that  verdict.  The  love  of  drink  was  appealed  to  to  make  men 
forget  the  love  of  home ;  the  larger  claims  of  Christianity  were  for- 
gotten in  the  baser  claims  of  endowments,  men  were  besought  to  forget 
they  were  citizens  in  remembering  they  were  shareholders,  and  thus 
prove  traitors  to  the  people  by  protecting  their  pockets.  It  would  be 
double  dose  of  hypocrisy  for  a  nation  which  had  responded  to  such 
appeals  in  such  a  way  to  suddenly  show  its  anger  and  indignation  in 
regard  to  inhumanity  abroad. 

"  What  is  that  which  we  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  these  ? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys, 
And  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honour  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's  heels." 
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What  is  that  which  we  should  turn  to  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
To  the  fact  that  we  professed  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  We  should 
learn  to  estimate  humanity  not  from  the  exigencies  of  the  stock  and 
share  list,  but  from  the  pages  of  our  ISTew  Testament.  We  should 
not  make  a  national  hero  of  a  man  who  boasted  that  every  man  had  his 
price,  but  only  regard  as  national  heroes  such  as  demanded  that  every 
man  should  have  his  opportunity.  In  a  word,  we  should  realise  that 
men  were  not  merely  made  as  a  means  to  make  money,  but  instead 
that  mo^iey  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  make  men.  So  only 
would  they  stir  the  heart  of  this  country  towards  the  claims  of 
humanity.  The  national  conscience  needed  awakening.  We  wanted 
a  fresh  impulse.    Who  was  to  give  it  ? 

Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 
But  their  leaders,  if  they  were  to  be  leaders  of  the  democracy  in  fact, 
and  not  merely  in  name,  must  bring  it  home  to  the  convictions  of  the 
people  that  politics  was  a  religion,  and  not  a  game  ;  a  passion,  and  not 
a  pastime.  The  breath  of  the  Liberal  party  was  enthusiasm,  but 
enthusiasm  could  not  be  manufactured,  it  could  only  be  inspired.  He 
believed  that  underneath,  the  heart  of  the  great  democracy  beat  true ; 
anrj  if  their  leaders  would  strike  a  deeper  chord  they  would  evoke  a 
responsive  enthusiasm,  so  great  in  ite  intensity  and  so  overwhelming 
in  its  power  that  all  the  vaunted  claims  of  vested  interests  would  be 
unable  to  stay  it.  Their  part  was  to  help  them  by  educating  public 
opinion,  realising,  to  their  encouragement,  that  one  man  with  a  prin- 
ciple was  worth  ten  men  with  an  interest,  realising  also  that,  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  was  only  as  they  lifted  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat  they 
would  ever  blot  out  the  era  of  oppression. 

Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P.,  said  that  after  the  scene  they  had  just 
witnessed  he  thought  it  would  have  been  almost  as  well  to  have  passed 
that  resolution  without  further  speaking.  He  himself  felt,  and  he 
was  sure  everybody  present  felt,  that  it  was  good  to  have  been  there 
that  morning.  However  deep  their  feelings  about  the  atrocities  in 
the  East,  however  keen  their  sympathies  with  slaughtered  Christi  ans 
they  must  feel  refreshed  and  delighted  that  the  old  spirit,  which  made 
England  the  friend  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  all  over  the  world,  was 
not  as  dead  as  it  had  seemed.  He  himself  had  stood  on  platforms 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  referred  to  the  Armenian  question, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  had  not  always  evoked  that  anger  at 
wrong  doing  which  he  loved  to  see  in  Englishmen.  But,  he  was  glad 
to  see  there  that  morning  that  the  old  spirit  was  as  living  as  ever, 
when  appealed  to  in  the  right  tone  and  by  the  right  voices.  They,  in 
that  resolution,  said  three  things.  They  expressed  their  sympathy. 
That  sympathy  they  were  bound  to  give  to  a  people  that  had  shown,  by- 
adding  thousands  to  the  roll  of  Christian  martyrs,  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  sympathy  of  every  Christian  nation  and  that  it  had  men  and 
women  in  its  population  who  had  known  how  to  hold  to  the  faith,  and 
to  die  for  it  with  courage  worthy  even  of  tiie  Disciples  whom  the 
Master  taught.    If  they  did  not  express  that  sympathy,  they  would 
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not  be  doing  their  duty  as  Englishmen,  and  he  and  they  would  be 
ashamed  of  their  country.    But  besides  sympathy,  they  had  two  other 
feelings  dominant  in  their  breasts.    They  had  a  feeling  of  deep  and 
grave  disappointment.    They  had  a  feeling  of  intense  humiliation. 
They  were  disappointed  that  the  strongest  government,  as  regards  its 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  they  had  seen  in  modern 
times,  which  came  into  office  boasting  that  it  was  acceptable  to  every 
Embassy  in  Europe,  which  professed  to  be  a  Government  with  a  great 
Tory  foreign  policy — they  had  witnessed  this  Government  in  spite  of 
its  self  praise,  in  spite  of  its  boasted  foreign  policy,  reducing  this 
country  to  a  position  of  ignominious  impotence  of  which  they  were 
ashamed.    And  they  were  disappointed,  too^  that  in  spite  of  the  strong 
language  used  by  Lord  Salisbury — not  too  strong  for  the  occasion — in 
«pite  of  the  reference  to  misrule   and  misgovernment  in  Turkey,  and 
the  warning  that  such  misrule  and  misgovernment,  must  be  followed 
by  inevitable  doom  ;  in  spite  of  that  language  they  had  nothing  to 
show  on  the  part  of  this  Ministry  as  work  done  successfully  for  the 
stopping  of  these  enormities.    The  atrocities  had  gone  on,  and  they 
had  murders,  burnings,  ravishings,  and  slaughters  all  over  the  East 
still  continuing,  in  spite  of  the  strong  language  which   led  them  to 
hope  for  resolute  action.  Since  this  Government  came  into  power  it  had 
created  the  Concert  of   Europe,  which  was  announced  as  a  diplomatic 
triumph,  but  which  had  turned  out  to  be  only  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  making  England  impotent.     When  Lord  Salisbury  took  up  the 
reins  of  office,  England  vvas  not  trammelled  by  being  forbidden  from 
entering  upon  the  task  of  performing  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  eighteen  years  ago.  The 
Concert  was  created  but  it  had  resulted  in  no  performance,  it  had  pro- 
duced no  harmony,  save  the  harmony  of  inaction,  and  it  had  pre- 
vented this  country  from  even  executing  a  solo  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  people  in  the  East.      There  was  only  one  feature  in  the 
miserable  business  with  which  they  could  be  satisfied,  and  that  was,  as 
the  resolution  said,  that  they  recognised  with  satisfaction  the  surrender 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  false  policy  of   supporting  the 
Turkish  Empire — a  policy  which  Liberals  protested  against  at  the 
time  it  was  entered  upon,  when  they  thought,  in  the  language  of  their 
:great  leader,  that  the  best  thing  for  Christian  Europe  was  that  the 
Turks  should  go  out  bag  and  baggage.    But  those  wise  men,  who  went 
to  the  Berlin  Congress,  brought  back  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  after- 
wards formulated  the  Cyprus  Convention,  thought  otherwise,  and  th^n 
paraded  the  country  with  bhe  cry,     Peace  with  Honour."    Now,  after 
eighteen  years,  by  a  most  perfect  example  of  poetic  justice,  it  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  surviving  trustee,  as  he  had  been  happily  called 
that  day,  to  have  to  shirk  his  moral  if  not  his  legal  responsibility,  and 
obtain  Safety  with  Dishonour.     He  (the  speaker)  felt  that  in  this 
business  Safety  with  Dishonour  was  not  a  palatable  dish  for  English- 
men of  their  type.    There  might  be  those  interested  in  foreign  bonds, 
in  Stock  Exchange  speculations,  or  in  adventures  ingoJdfields,  to  whom 
fiuch  a  position  was  tolerable,  but  it  brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  every 
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honest  man.  Itwas  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  the  Cy- 
prus Convention,  one  of  the  ij2jnoblest  records  in  English  diplomacy.  The 
•statesmen  who  were  the  authors  of  that  treaty,  and  who  bore  the 
ignominy  of  its  failure,  were  great  at  phrases.  No  longer  able  to  talk 
of  Peace  with  Honour  "  they  had  coined  a  new  phrase  with  which  to 
iDamboozle  the  people,  and  talked  of  our  "  splendid  isolation."  He 
had  never  known  that  there  was  anything  splendid  in  having  no 
friends.  That  was  a  position  he  did  not  wish  for  any  friend  of  his,  or 
for  any  friendly  nation ;  but  with  all  his  heart  he  did  wish  it  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  for  every  author  of  evil.  But  isolation  was  not 
the  worst  of  it.  The  Pharisees  of  our  time  were  laying  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls  that  that  isolation  was  splendid,  There  was  no 
splendour  in  being  humbled  before  the  Powers  of  Europe  with  no 
power  to  avenge  wrongs  against  which  we  had  protested,  or  to  fulfil 
obligations  into  which  we  had  deliberately  entered.  There  was  a  time 
when  bolder  action  would  have  produced  better  results — a  time  when 
if  England  had  determined  by  its  navy  alone  to  show  it  was  in  deadly 
earnest  in  this  matter,  the  atrocities  would  have  been  stopped.  That 
time  was  allowed  to  pass  by,  and  the  opportunity  was  missed.  They 
knew  that  always  in  all  those  ma,tters,  for  a  free  people  like  ourselves, 
the  path  of  duty  was  always  the  path  of  honour.  In  this  matter  the 
Tories  had  shirked  the  path  of  duty  and  lost  the  path  of  honour.  They 
demanded  by  that  resolution  that  every  effort  should  still  be  made  to 
terminate  the  cruelties  being  perpetrated  in  Armenia-  and  that  some 
means  should  be  found  for  putting  an  end  to  this  shame  of  Europe. 
They  (the  Liberals)  were  tired  of  ignoble  silence,  and  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  the  cries  of  murdered  men,  of  ravished  women, 
and  slaughtered  babes  should  be  answered  and  avenged.  He  would 
be  delighted  if  their  kindred  nation  across  the  sea  would  join  in  this 
matter.  Such  an  enterprise  would  be  worthy  of  the  old  spirit  of  the 
Crusaders,  men  who  shed  their  blood  to  recover  the  holy  places, 
whilst  we,  their  mean  descendants,  refused  to  fight  for  the  living 
temples  of  the  living  God.  The  sole  responsibility,  it  was  said,  did 
not  rest  with  us  ;  the  more  shame  to  Europe.  He  was  delighted  that 
at  that  meeting  they  had  spoken  out  with  no  uncertain  voice.  And 
when  they  went  from  there  he  hoped  that  in  every  town  from  whence 
they  came,  in  every  village  and  hamlet  which  they  knew,  they  would 
raise  the  same  spirit  that  they  had  shown  that  day.  Then,  when  Eng- 
land was  once  roused,  the  time  of  ignominious  inaction  would  cease. 
For  the  honour  of  their  humanity,  for  the  credit  of  their  country,  for 
the  glory  of  Christianity,  it  was  time  the  reproach  that  rested  on  them 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  it  should  be  no  longer  said  that; — 

In  his  Merrie  England  our  St.  George 
Sleeps  a  base  sleep  beside  his  idle  spear.' 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The  Education  Question. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  moved  the  following 
resolution: — 

That  this  Council  declares  that  no  measure  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
national  education  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  secure  -  (1)  That  in- 
creased grants  of  public  money  to  the  Voluntary  "  Schools  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  local  representative  control  ;  (2)  that  any  additional  grant  of 
public  money  shall  go  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  ;  and  (3)  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  Schools,  or  to 
weaken  in  any  way  the  existing  guarantees  for  their  unsectarian  character. 
The  Council  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  demand  of  the  teachers  in 
"Voluntary  "  Schools  for  relief  from  compulsory  extraneous  duties,  and  for 
reasonable  security  of  tenure,  should  be  granted." 

Tfiey  had  heard  just,  noble,  animated,  and  animating 
speeches  on  the  terrible  subject  of  Armenia  ;  and  they  were  about  to 
be  led  into  the  land  of  Ee^ypt  by  that  renowned  explorer  and  moun- 
taineer Sir  Martin  Conway.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  "still, 
small  voice  of  education  "  had  better  be  limited  as  strictly  as  possible. 
Touching  the  resolution,  this  much  at  least  were  they  all  agreed  upon, 
that  it  represented  the  "  irreducible  minimum  of  Liberal  demands. 
But,  unfortunately,  as  had  been  already  pointed  out,  they  lived  in  an 
age  of  irreducible  minimums,  owing  mainly  to  the  supineness,  the 
folly,  and  the  cowardice  of  a  large  number  of  the  electors  at  the  last 
election,  who  had  had  a  Liberal  education,  and  had  been  trained  at  the 
feet  of  fathers  better  than  themselves.  They  had  either  cowardly 
abstained  from  going  to  the  polls  or  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Tories.  They  were  not  to  be  met  with  at  meetings,  but  what  was 
called  social  intercourse,  and  their  faith  consisted  in  almost  universal 
scepticism,  and  a  belief  that  the  difference  between  Liberals  and  Tories 
was  but  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  Well, 
Tweedledum  had  been  in  office  only  nine  months,  and  yet  what  did  we 
see  ?  We  found  ourselves  involved  in  foreign  complications.  We 
found,  whilst  our  honour  had  not  been  supported,  our  responsibilities 
were  daily  becoming  more  and  more.  We  were  not  only  beginning  to 
plunge  into  the  desert,  but  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Fiance 
and  Russia,  and  he  did  not  know  what  evidence  there  was  that 
we  had  got  anything  in  exchange.  As  to  home  policy,  it  had 
been  revealed  night  by  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  insidious  attacks  upon  those  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  upon  that  fiscal  system  which,  despite  the  enormous 
increase  of  our  population,  and  in  spite  of  the  terrible  competition  to 
which  trade  was  now  exposed,  allowed  articles  and  things  which  half  a 
century  ago  were  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  the  rich  to  become 
the  inheritance  of  the  poor.  As  he  came  out  of  the  railway  station  he 
saw  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Why  were  these  statues  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  all  over  the  country  ?  Because  he  gave  to  his  country  cheap 
bread.  He  was  not  saying  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  have  a 
statue.  Most  people  had  statues  nowadays,  more  or  less  unlike  them. 
But  he  was  quite  certain  of  this,  that  it  would  tax  the  ingenuity  even 
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of  his  own  Poet  Laureate  to  place  upon  the  pedestal  of  that  statue  any 
words  likely  to  endear  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  masses  of  his  countrymen. 
It  was  education  that  was  threatened.  He  was  not  a  slavish  admirer 
of  the  Education  Department,  and  were  the  question  one  of  codes  and 
standards  he  mij^ht  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  yet  the  scheme  of  national 
education,  founded  upon  the  Act^  imperfect  as  it  was^  of  1870,  was  the 
greatest  achievement  of  our  time.  It  was  the  one  thing  of  their  public 
and  social  life  which  made  it  worth  while  to  have  lived  during  this 
century'.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  before  1870  ?  Generation 
after  generation  of  our  children  were  by  the  people's  cowardice,  or  by 
their  insane  religious  differences,  allowed  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  born.  These  were  wrongs  expounded  to  them  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage by  philosophers  like  Carlyle,  and  the  great  novelists — by  Charles 
Dickens,  than  whom  no  man  had  more '  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
democracy.  That  great  system  of  national  education,  that  great 
system  of  School  Board  education,  had  afforded  one  of  the  noblest 
spheres  of  honest  work  for  the  citizens  of  this  land  that  it  was  possible 
to  discover.  All  of  them  must  have  known  during  these  twenty-five 
years  citizens  of  repute  and  of  character  who  had  found  in  this  work  of 
the  School  Board  the  labour  of  their  lives,  who  had  found  in  it  a  con- 
secration and  a  toil  which  made  even  the  somewhat  thankless  task 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  They  had  seen  this  scheme  grow  up  under  their 
hands,  they  had  seen  the  great  schools  spring  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  seen  not  only  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pupils  and  scholars, 
but  a  huge  army  of  teachers  arise — men  and  women,  amongst  the 
most  competent,  the  most  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  in  the  community^ 
teachers  who  had  given  their  lives  for  salaries  which  were  by  no  means 
large  to  the  great  task  of  teaching  the  young.  And  this  was  the 
scheme,  and  this  was  the  system^  this  great  achievement  of  our  day, 
which  we  now  saw  threatened  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Religious  education  ! 
Why,  the  education  in  our  Board  schools  was  a  religious  education. 
The  children  in  the  Board  schools  were  taught  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Almighty  God,  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  in  the 
judgment  to  come.  These  truths  were  explained  and  taught  to  them  in 
the  best  possible  way  by  simple  lessons  out  of  the  New  Testament.  That 
was  the  religion  which  Lord  Salisbury,  forsooth,  said  was  no  religion 
of  his.  That,  he  said,  was  the  religion  of  Nonconformists.  He  (Mr. 
Birrell)  could  understand  some  of  that  religion  pressing  somewhat 
heavily  upon  Lord  Salisbury — and  making  him  anxious  to  discourage 
it.  For  all  that,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  religious  education  of  the  Board  schools  was  more  practical,  more 
sensible  and  real,  than  at  those  public  schools  where  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  were  taught  those  sacred  principles  which  their 
lives  so  abundantly  illustrated.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  an 
anti-clerical  party  in  England,  but  an  anti-clerical  party  there  would 
soon  be  if  Lord  Salisbury's  tongue  did  not  cease  to  wag.  Side  by  side 
with  their  great  scheme  of  Board  schools,  they  had  the  Voluntary 
schools.  And  if  they  had  among  them  an  intelligent  foreigner — one 
always  invented  him  on  those  occasions — who  was  better  acquainted 
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with  our  language  than  with  our  amazing  institutions,  and  if  they 
could  imagine  his  being  asked  to  explain  what  the  Voluntary  schools 
were,  his  reply  must  be  one  of  two  things.  Either  he  would  say  that  Vol- 
untary schools  were  schools  where  attendance  was  entirely  optional — or 
he  would  say  that  they  were  schools  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions.  It  would  be  their  painful  duty  to  inform  this  intelligent 
foreigner  that  he  was  by  no  means  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
known  as  Voluntary  schools,  for  that  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  those 
schools  was  defrayed  by  the  taxpayers,  and  that  the  only  sense  in 
which  they  were  voluntary  was  that  the  public  had  no  control  over 
them.  They  were  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  parson  of 
the  parish  as  his  potato-bed  or  his  Bible  class,  if  he  happened  to  have 
one.  That  naturally  pressed  in  an  enormous  number  of  parishes 
very  hardly  on  Nonconformist  parents,  who  were  obliged  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  of  that  description.  It  pressed  very 
hard  upon  the  teacher.  A  person  well  qualified,  and  having  undergone  a 
training  far  more  severe  than  that  which  was  undergone  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  seeking  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  so-called  Voluntary 
school,  being  chosen  by  the  parson,  must  conform  with  his  conditions. 
If  he  required  her  (suppose  the  teacher  be  a  lady)  to  go  to  church,  to 
church  she  must  go.  If  he  required  her  to  go  to  church  twice  on 
Sunday,  twice  to  church  she  must  go.  If  she  had  a  pretty  little  talent 
for  music,  she  must  employ  it  on  Sunday  at  the  harmonium.  If  she 
had  a  faculty  for  teaching  singing,  how  excellently  she  would  instruct 
the  choir.  It  was  absolute  tyranny  which  no  teacher  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  in  a  free  country.  Unfortunately,  the  Liberals  were  not  in  a 
position  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemies'  area,  they  were  not  in  a 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  country  to  alter  in  any 
way  this  system  of  voluntary  education.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  under  certain  conditions,  and  under  proper  control,  it  was  not  a 
desirable  thing  to  maintain  these  Voluntary  schools  side  by  side  with 
the  Board  schools ;  they  must  not,  however,  permit  an  assault  or  an 
attack  upon  what  they  had  already  got.  God  forbid  that  the  clerical 
party  should  get  control  of  the  education  of  this  country.  He  had 
rather  hoped  that  they  should  have  had  the  scheme  of  the  Government 
before  them  that  day,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  Sir  John  Gorst 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  introducing  it  which  he  hoped  for. 
Therefore  they  did  not  know  what  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
were.  He  remembered  a  fine  old  Radical,  Mr.  Caleb  Wright,  who 
was  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  coming  into  the  house  one  day,  when  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  he  believed,  was  speaking.  Mr.  Wright  sat  down  beside 
him  (Mr.  Birrell)  and  said,  in  a  confidential  way^  1  can't  hear  a  word 
of  what  he  says,  but  it's  sad  nonsense,  I'm  sure.'*  He  did  not 
know,  what  the  Government  Bill  was,  but  that  it  was  sad 
nonsense  he  was  sure,  and  therefore,  they  could  hardly  have  met 
upon  that  occasion  without  passing  the  resolution  he  now  had  the 
honour  of  submitting.  He  could  only  say  that  he  hoped  the  people  of 
this  country  would  never  be  induced,  even  by  the  pressure  of  rates,  to 
allow  their  interest  in  the  great  question  of  education  for  one  moment 
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to  pale.  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  think  that  the  very  same  people  who, 
without  a  murmur,  without  a  word  of  reproach,  were  ready  to  spend 
fifty-eight  naillions  a  year  in  the  maintenance  of  our  army  and  navy, 
and  to  vote  100  millions,  if  necessary,  for  the  construction  of  arma- 
ments, should  grudge  the  money  spent  upon  the  education  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  sign  of  national  decadence  and  decay,  for,  unless 
they  were  interested  in  this  subjecb,  unless  they  recognised,  as  Lord 
Bacon  told  them  they  should  recognise,  that  the  ^' breed  and  mind  of 
the  people  are  the  only  things  that  make  a  country  at  all" — unless  they 
recognised  that,  they  should  indeed  be  a  ready  prey  to  any  foreign 
combination  that  chose  to  come  against  thein.  So  long  as  they  were 
■educated  so  long  should  they  be  patriotic,  so  long  should  they  be 
courageous,  and  so  long  should  they  occupy  in  the  contentions  of  the 
future,  and  in  the  face  of  a  competition  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  known  from  foreign  nations,  and  maintain  far  on  into  the  coming- 
centuries,  the  great  position  they  had  always  held. 

Mr.  Corrie  Grant  (London)  said  they  must  recognise  that  the  want 
of  the  old  spirit  of  Liberalism  among  many  of  the  people  in  the  country 
was  due  to  the  cause  at  which  that  resolution  was  aimed.  It  was  educa- 
tion that  would  cure  the  present  position  of  things,  and  it  was  the  want 
of  education  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  that  put  them  in  the  posi- 
tion that  they  were  in  bo-day.  They  could  only  hope  to  make  their 
cause  and  principles  successful  by  spreading  amongst  the  masses  of 
the  people  a  fuller  knowledge  of  them,  and  that  must  be  done  largely 
through  the  medium  of  their  schools.  Sir  Edward  Grey  said,  yesterday, 
that  there  was  a  great  need  for  an  accurate  use  of  phrases  in  regard 
to  all  political  questions.  He  spoke  in  regard  to  taxation, 
not  of  relieving "  burdens,  but  of  ''shifting"  burdens.  Their 
opponents  of  ten  talked  about  ''religious  education,"  when  they  really 
wanted  "  theological  instruction."  This  was  an  aim  against  which 
they  protested,  and  this  was  one  of  the  things  which  they  must  keep 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  The  resolution  he  had  the  honour  of 
seconding  was  not  put  forward  at  all  as  representing  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Liberal  party.  That  aim  they  would  find  set  out  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Committee,  adopted  at  Leeds  last  December  ;  but, 
as  practical  politicians,  they  had  to  recognise  facts.  To-day  they  were 
fighting  with  their  backs  against  the  wall,  and  that  resolution  repre- 
sented what  they  would  defend  at  all  hazards.  The  nev/  scheme  as  to 
education  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Government 
were  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  demands  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  forward.  But  whatever  they  might  be,  and  whatever  they 
might  propose,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Liberal  party  with  regard 
to  them  would  be,  he  hoped,  the  wide  and  broad  one  which  was  laid 
down  for  them  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  This  question  of 
education  was  not  a  question  of  sects,  it  was  not  a  question  of  theology, 
but  it  was  a  question  of  the  right  of  the  citizen,  and  it  was  from  that 
point  of  view  that  they  should  criticise  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  was  the  inspiring  principle  which  ran  through  the  resolution 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  second. 
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The  Rev.  J .  Hirst  Hollowell  (Rochdale),  said  he  objected  to 
grants  at  all,  unless  accompanied  by  public  control.  It  was  an  act  of 
almost  intolerable  impudence  for  the  clerical  party  to  demand 
any  change.  If  there  were  to  be  any  change,  it  should  come 
from  the  other  side.  The  clerical  party  asked  for  more  money,, 
more  power,  and  a  greater  prevalence  of  a  system  which  had 
been  an  educational  failure  as  well  as  a  political  injustice.  It  was  no 
good  disguising  from  themselves  the  fact  that  the  clerical  party  and 
Lord  Salisbury  meant,  if  they  could,  to  wreck  the  School  Board 
system.  If  they  allowed  him  to  capture  the  School  Boards  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  words  were  used,  there  would  be  no  School 
Board  system  long  in  this  country.  He  urged  them  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  Prime  Minister  that  if  he  laid  any  hand  upon  the  School 
Board  system,  to  maim  or  ruin  it,  he  would  encounter  a  resistance 
from  the  English  people  which  would  make  him  quail  before  it.  The 
children  of  all  denominations  were  being  driven  into  the  schools  of 
one  denomination.  Proselytism  was  being  put  first,  and  education  last 
in  thousands  of  schools.  In  the  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
this  country  Nonconformists  were  generally  excluded  from  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Tne  public  money  of  all  England  was  taken,  and  used 
to  weaken,  to  injure,  to  disparage,  to  insult,  more  than  half  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  the  religion  of  more  than  half.  That  was  a  great 
civil  grievance.  If  there  was  to  be  more  public  money  spent  on  educa- 
tion— and  he  w^as  quite  willing  there  should  be,  for  we  did  not  spend 
nearly  as  much  in  proportion  to  population  as  Switzerland,  or  the 
United  States,  or  France — if  more  money  was  to  be  spent  on  education, 
let  it  be  spent  for  liberty,  for  efficiency,  for  control  by  the  people,  but 
not  for  control  by  the  clergy.  They  were  told  the  villages  were  too 
poor  to  have  School  Boards.  Then,  let  the  State,  this  Imperial  State,, 
that  could  spend  the  millions  of  which  Mr.  Birrell  had  so  eloquently 
spoken,  facilitate  popular  control  instead  of  clerical  control.  Was  the 
public  money  to  be  poured  out  at  the  feet  of  the  State  clergy  ?  If  the 
villages  were  too  poor  to  have  an  educational  system  that  was  consistent 
with  liberty  then  let  the  Empire  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor 
villages.  They  were  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  in  large  parts 
of  the  country  the  compromise  of  1870  had  absolutely  broken  down. 
Save  in  some  few  districts,  like  the  West  Riding  and  the  Metropolis^ 
and  Durham  and  Devonshire  and  the  Midlands,  the  compromise,  as  the 
means  of  national  education  in  the  true  sense,  had  broken  down. 
There  were  ten  millions  of  the  population  that  had  not  a  Board  School 
among  them.  There  were  8,000  parishes  where  all  children  of  school 
age  were  driven  into  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
were  scores  of  towns,  like  St.  Helen's,  Salisbury,  Devizes,  Southport, 
Bournemouth,  Wigan,  Preston,  Christchurch,  Eastbourne,  Dover,  and 
Winchester,  where  the  compromise  of  1870  meant  the  absolute  sur- 
render of  the  education  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Church  of  Rome.  Some  gentlemen  imagined  that  that  was  a  village 
grievance.  There  were  scores  of  towns  where  the  clerical  monopoly 
was  as  absolute  as  in  any  village  of  Wiltshire  or  Yorkshire.    As  long, 
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as  the  priest  could  show  the  requisite  places  in  his  school,  every  child 
in  the  village  was  bound  to  attend  it.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  com- 
promise, and  thus  children  were  bound  to  go  where  they  would  unlearn 
the  deepest  convictions  of  their  parents.  Any  priest  could  keep  out  a 
School  Board.  He  had  only  to  get  up  a  bazaar.  He  had  only  to 
write  to  a  railway  company  in  order  to  deprive  the  children  of  the 
railway  workmen  —  one  of  the  noblest  classes  of  workmen  in  the 
-country — of  the  advantages  of  education  under  popular  control.  The 
priest  had  only  to  send  round  the  rate-collector  and  get  him  to  mix  up 
the  voluntary  with  the  other  rates^  he  had  only  to  say  on 
Sunday  that,  unless  they  kept  out  the  School  Board,  God  would 
shortly  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  secured  his  object.  The 
West  Biding  was  entitled  to  its  magnificent  system  of  School 
Board  education,  which  did  justice  to  the  intelligence  of  Yorkshire 
children  without  doing  injustice  to  the  consciences  of  Yorkshire 
parents.  If  London  and  the  West  Biding  were  entitled  to  these 
schools,  then  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  just  let  them  extend  the 
system  to  the  rural  districts  Education  and  liberty  were  at  the 
mercy  of  one  man.  There  weire  honourable  exceptions  among  the 
clergy  ;  he  had  named  one.  and  if  he  did  not  name  more  he  neverthe- 
less recognised  their  existence.  Education  and  liberty,  he  repeated, 
were  put  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  appealed  against  School  Boards  to 
the  Divine  Being  one  day  a  week,  and  to  the  lowest  selfishness  of  the 
community  on  the  other  six.  It  was  this  that  was  degrading  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  upon  the  question.  We  allowed  this  man  to 
dictate  what  should  be  taught,  and  under  what  conditions,  while  we 
paid  the  cost.  In  Yorkshire  alone  there  were  540  villages  and  towns 
where  there  were  none  but  church  schools,  varied  only  by  a  dozen  or 
so,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  would  illustrate 
his  position  by  a  single  example.  A  young  woman  in  Lincolnshire 
applied  for  a  position  as  pupil  teacher  there.  If  she  had  desired  an 
appointment  as  a  teacher  in  Switzerland,  or  France,  or  the  United 
States,  she  would  have  applied  to  the  local  authority,  but  in  Lincoln- 
shire she  had  to  go  to  the  Bectory.  They  in  England  could  tell  the 
President  of  the  Transvaal  how  to  remodel  his  educational  system.  The 
Tory  Press  were  telling  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  how  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  school  children  of  the  Transvaal  He  wished 
the  Tory  Press  would  begin  at  home.  Yes^,"  he  said,  '^you  can  teach 
in  my  school,  but  you  must  be  a  Sunday-school  teacher  first."  "Sir," 
she  replied,  "  I  am  one."  And  she  was  ;  she  fed  the  lambs,  but  she 
fed  them  in  the  wrong  penfold.  He  said,  ^'  You  must  be  a  communi- 
cant." Sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  one."  And  she  was  one.  Every 
month  she  took  the  bread  and  cup  of  remembrance,  but  it  counted  for 
nothing.  "  You  must  be  a  communicant  in  my  church,''  he  rejoined 
It  was  always  "my  "school,  "  my"  church,  but  it  was  never  "my  " 
money,  it  was  always  their  money.  And  she  accepted  the  bribe.  He 
did  not  blame  her.  Her  father  was  paralysed,  and  when  the  bread- 
winner was  paralysed  where  was  the  bread  to  come  from  ?  If  they 
blamed  her  for  accepting  the  bribe,  what  did  they  say  to  the  man  who 
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offered  it  ?  And  if  they  blamed  the  man  who  offered  it,  what  did  they 
say  to  the  great  English  demoeracy  that  permitt(id  it  to  be  offered  T 
Mu  ch  as  he  disliked  the  action  of  that  clergyman,  he  ventured  to  say  it 
was  more  disgraceful  to  the  millions  of  English  people  to  permit  their 
money  to  be  used  for  that  system  of  persecution.  It  was  a  system  that 
was  disastrous  to  national  progress,  and  disastrous  to  the  Liberal 
party.  It  did  not  make  good  citizens.  It  did  not  make  broad  and 
enlightened  public  opinion.  It  deliberalised  and  debased  public 
opinion.  It  was  making  some  counties  of  England  almost  incapable  of 
Liberalism.  They  were  told  that  the  Irish  members  were  going  to 
take  sides  against  what  might  be  called  the  Progressive  party, 
and  were  going  to  join  their  hereditary  enemies  in  making  the  yoke 
which  was  upon  them^  and  which  was  galling  enough  as  it  was,  still 
heavier.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  that  report,  if  their  action  took 
that  direction,  it  would  send  a  sickening  chill  into  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  men  who  were  asking  for  public  con- 
trol of  public  money,  and  for  respect  for  consciences  in  the  elementary 
education  of  England,  had  deserved  well  of  the  Irish  party.  Without 
them  there  would  have  never  been  Catholic  Emancipation.  Without 
them  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  even  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have 
carried  the  three  "F's"  in  the  Irish  land  system.  Without  them 
household  suffrage  and  Irish  DisestablishmeDt  would  never  have  been 
possible.  He  said  solemnly,  as  one  in  daily  and  extensive  intercourse 
with  Nonconformists,  that  if  their  brethren  in  the  Irish  party  coalesced 
with  the  English  clergy  to  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  educational 
liberties  it  would  be  a  day  of  d  saster  alike  for  England  and  Ireland. 
The  problem  before  the  Liberal  party,  he  took  it,  was  how  to  revive 
English  Liberalism.  It  was  how  to  win  England  for  Liberalism,  and 
he  ventured  to  suggest  that  England  was  not  to  be  won  back  to 
Liberalism — English  Liberalism  was  not  to  be  revived — unless  this 
greatest  English  grievance  was  redressed.  He  wished  to  speak  plainly 
on  one  point,  and  it  was  this,  that  at  the  last  election  there  were  a  few 
Liberal  candidates — he  hoped  only  a  few — who  went  behind  the  backs 
of  the  bulk  of  their  Liberal  supporters  and  made  promises  in  corners 
and  anterooms  to  priests  of  more  than  one  denomination — which  they 
ought  not  to  have  made  without  acquainting  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
party,  and  without  first  asking  the  consent  of  the  men  who  had  selected 
them  as  candidates.  He  ventured  to  hope  nothing  like  that  would  be 
done  at  a  future  election,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  would  sell  their  votes  at  any  future 
election  quite  as  dearly  in  the  interests  of  this  question  as  some  sold 
theirs  at  the  recent  election.  If  English  liberty,  if  English  education, 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  gain  a  few  Irish  votes,  that  would  be  a  dark  day 
for  the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  trusted  that  if  they  w^ere 
to  be  persecuted  by  this  new  Bill  it  would  not  be  done  in  Parliament 
in  the  sacred  name  of  religion.  Some  of  them  were  getting  sick  of 
having  public  money  taken  and  their  young  people  boycotted  and 
proselytised  in  the  name  of  religion.  It  was  almost  suffocating  for 
these  things  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  God.    A  beggar  knocked  at  a 
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door  and  asked  for  bread,  and  the  lady  said  she  would  not  give  him 
bread,  she  never  gave  anything  to  beggars.  But  his  looks  and  his  rags 
pleaded  for  him,  and  at  length  she  said  she  would  give  him  bread  "for 
God's  sake."  She  went  and  cut  him  a  piece  ;  but  when  he  looked  at  it 
he  said,  "  For  God's  sake  put  a  bit  of  butter  on  it."  If  this  battle  was 
to  be  fought  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  with  an  appeal  to 
Christianity,  the  subject  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. What  would  Churchmen  think  if  in  8,000  parishes  the 
childreii  were  all  driven  under  Mr.  Mundella's  Act  into  the  schools  of 
Baptists  and  Independents  ?  He  could  assure  them  that  the  contro- 
versy would  not  finish  by  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  It  would  continue 
as  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  secure  righteousness  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  English  people.  They  pressed  that  fact  on  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  'No  grander  thing  could 
happen  to  the  Liberal  party  in  England  than  the  putting  of  this 
demand  for  the  remedy  of  those  grievances  in  the  very  forefront  of 
their  programme. 

Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  he 
desired  to  give  to  the  Council  a  piece  of  information  which  seemed  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Press.  It  was  always  understood  that 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause  forbade  the  use  in  Board  schools  of  any 
formula  of  any  particular  religious  denomination.  They  all  supposed 
the  Church  catechism  to  unquestionably  belong;  to  that  category  ;  but 
last  year  there  was  presented  a  return  as  to  the  religious  teaching  in 
Board  schools,  and  that  showed  that  the  managers  of  several  Board 
schools  were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the  Church  catechism.  On 
Monday  last,  therefore,  he  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  if  he  was  aware  of  the  fact.  He  cited  the 
cases  of  certain  schools,  in  only  seven  English  counties^  in  which  it  was 
admitted  that  the  Church  catechism  was  taught,  and  on  that  he  asked 
whether  Sir  John  Gorst  would  cause  the  return  to  be  searched  right 
through,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  other  schools  had  made  the  same 
return  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  would  take  steps  to  prevent  what 
seemed  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  these  schools.  And 
he  received  from  Sir  John  Gorst  the  startling  answer  that  parts  of  the 
catechism  w^ere  not  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  ;  but 
that  inquiries  should  be  made  and  care  taken  that  only  such  parts 
were  taught  in  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  question.  It  was  quite 
clear  that,  if  portions  of  this  distinctive  formulary  were  to  be  taught 
in  the  Board  schools,  and  especially  if  the  managers  of  those  schools 
were  to  select  the  portions,  the  Co wper  Temple  Clause  was  practically 
gone.  The  matter  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there  ;  but  it  was 
evident  from  Sir  John  Gorst's  reply  that  they  would  not  only  have  to 
contend,  in  all  probability,  with  a  mischievous  measure  in  1896,  but 
would  have  to  struggle  for  the  retention  of  some  of  the  safeguards  of 
the  Act  of  1870. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The  Nile  Expedition. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  (Bath)  moved — 

That  this  Council  emphatically  condemns  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Government's  Egyptian  policy  regarding  the  military  expedition  to  the 
Soudan  as  unjustitied  either  by  the  facts  submitted  to  Parliament  or  by  the 
explanations  of  Ministers,  and  as  calculated  to  involve  Great  Britain  in 
heavy  military  expenditure  and  sacrifice  of  life,  and  in  grave  international 
complication. 

He  thought  the  resolution  would  appeal  to  all,  whether  they  thought 
that  England  ought  never  to  have  gone  to  Egypt  at  all,  or  whether 
they  thought  that,  having  gone  there,  we  ought  to  clear  out  of  Egypt 
at  once,  or  whether  they  thought  that,  having  undertaken  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work,  it  was  our  business  to  remain  there  until  that 
work  was  absolutely  finished.  Whatever  view  they  took,  he  thought 
they  would  hold  that  now  was  not  the  time  for  a  forward  movement  in 
Egypt.  A  short  time  ago  we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly  plunged 
into  a  series  of  complications  with  foreign  powers.  Largely  owing  to 
the  unwise  phraseology  of  Lord  Salisbury's  dispatch,  we  were  in  a 
difficulty  with  the  United  States  about  Venezuela,  a  difficulty  very 
much  lamented.  The  public  found  with  surprise  that  when  the  South 
African  troubles  occurred  we  were  regarded  with  hostility  by 
Germany.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Government  embarks  on  a  policy  in 
Egypt  involving  the  co-operation  of  Germany,  and  they  had  to  beg  for 
that  before  the  music  halls  had  ceased  echoing  insults  to  that  power 
and  its  Emperor.  That  was  not  a  digni^ed  position  for  any  country 
to  find  itself  in.  But  who,  he  asked,  was  to  pay  the  piper  ultimately 
for  this  expedition  which  was  now  being  undertaken  ?  They  heard  that 
day  that  the  main  bulk  of  the  expense  was  to  be  drawn  out  of  Egyptian 
savings.  But  when  they  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  they  did  not  know 
how  far  they  would  take  them,  and  how  much  money  would  have 
to  be  spent.  They  could  not  make  a  half-million  war  and  then  be  sure 
of  peace.  When  our  fellow-Christians  in  Armenia  were  oppressed  we 
could  not  help  them  because  ^'  we  are  not  a  military  power,"  but  when 
the  heathens  of  the  Soudan  were  oppressed,  reasons  could  be  found  why 
we  must  go  and  help  them.  He  asked  them  unanimously  to  record 
their  disapprobation  of  that  policy,  and  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
this  action  of  Lord  Salisbury.  There  was  one  ray  of  light  for  Liberals 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  If  this  Soudan  Expedition  were  to  prove  a  first 
step  towards  a  return  to  a  Beacons Qeldian  policy  of  adventure,  it  was 
certain  that  once  more  a  reaction  would  set  in  and  1880  would  come 
over  again. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  he  was 
not  appealing  on  any  ground  that  could  divide  them,  or  that  could  shed 
off  one  single  man  in  that  assembly.  He  was  not  appealing  to  them  on 
the  general  ground  that  they  should  evacuate  Egypt.  He  was  not 
appealing  to  them  on  the  ground  that  the  Soudanese  or  Dervishes  that 
followed  the  Khalifa,  and  that  formerly  followed  the  Mahdi,  were  men 
who  were  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,  or  were  heroes  or  patriots.  He 
was  not  appealing  to  them  on  the  ground  even  of  tlie  justice  of  the 
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case,  but  he  would  take  the  lower  ground  of  the  purely  self-regarding 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  would  appeal  to  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  Government  was  engaged  upon  a  purely  mad  enterprise  in 
this  advance  into  the  Soudan.  At  present  they  practically  held 
Egypt.  He  w^ould  assume  they  would  continue  to  hold  Egypt,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present,  and  he  would  point  out  to  them  that  they  had,  at 
Wady  Haifa,  the  only  reasonable  frontier  they  could  get  south  of 
Egypt.  They  were  there  separated,  in  a  straight  line,  by  150  miles  of 
desert,  and,  by  the  only  practicable  route,  by  300  miles  of  desert  from 
the  nearest  spot  from  which  the  Soudanese  could  strike.  They  had  a 
speech,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  last,  by  the  one  man 
in  that  House  who  could  speak  as  an  expert  upon  the  subject — Mr. 
Stanley — and  Mr.  Stanley,  though  he  (Mr.  Morton)  dissented  from, 
and  would  oppose,  every  principle  he  held,  and  every  action  he  had 
done — nevertheless  understood  the  facts.  He  said  in  effect,  though  he 
did  not  quote  his  actual  words  : — I  rejoice  to  know  that  you  are  not 
going  to  stop  short  of  Dongola,  that  when  you  get  to  Dongola  you  will 
have  to  go  to  Berber,  when  you  get  to  Berber  you  will  tind  you  will  have 
to  go  to  Khartoum  ;  "  and  he  wound  up  his  speech  with  these  words — 
Khartoum  I  hope."  He  would  go  further.  He  would  say  that  when 
they  got  to  Khartoum  they  would  have  to  go  to  El-Obed,  they  would 
then  have  to  annex  the  province  of  Darfur,  and  afterwards  annex  the 
equatorial  provinces,  too.  In  fact,  they  could  not  stop  short  of  annex- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Soudan,  and  what  was  the  good  of  it  all It  was 
a  region  where  no  European  could  live,  a  region  that,  if  they  acted  only 
from  purely  selfish  motives,  could  yield  nothing — not  even  gold,  after 
which  they  had  sought  so  much.  Yes  ;  and  for  that  barren  desert  they 
were  plunging  into  a  land  above  whose  portal  their  own  experiences  for 
15  years  had  inscribed  the  same  warning  sentence  that  Dante 
saw  written  on  the  gates  of  Hell,  ^' All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter 
here,''  For  his  own  part,  he  felt  that  there  were  British  graves  enough 
in  the  Soudan  already.  And  that  was  not  the  principal  reason.  There 
was  a  phrase  which,  he  thought  mistakenly,  had  been  laughed  at  by 
both  sides.  It  was  a  phrase  not  used  originally  by  their  opponents, 
but  first  used  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Canada.  The  phrase  was  the  splendid  isolation  of  the  British  Empire. 
There  was  more  meaning  in  that  phrase  than  they  were  apt  to  allow. 
It  meant  this.  It  meant  that  their  isolation  from  the  complications  of 
Continental  politics  insured  the  solidarity  of  the  whole  British  Empire 
and  the  support  of  their  self-governing  colonies,  and  that  support  was 
worth  more  to  them  than  all  the  alliances  they  could  ever  hope  for. 
They  were  now  going  to  forego  that  solidarity  and  that  support.  The 
Government  had  told  them  their  main  object  in  plunging  into  the 
Soudan  was  to  help  Italy.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  say  this.  There 
were  many  of  them,  and  he  was  one,  who  had  learned  the  principal 
article  of  their  politics  by  the  recent  career  of  the  Italian  nation. 
There  were  many  of  them  who  were  Home  Rulers  for  Ireland  now, 
because  they  had  learned  the  lesson  of  nationality  by  the  splendid 
struggle  of  Italy  to  be  free.    All  England  watched  by  the  cradle  0£ 
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Italian  nationality,  and  there  was  no  nation  in  the  world,  short  of  our 
brothers  across  the  Atlantic,  whom  he  would  so  like  to  benefit  as  he 
would  like  to  benefit  the  Italian  nation.  But  if  they  were  wanting  to 
benefit  Italy,  why  were  they  forcing  Egypt  to  pay  the  bill?  He 
recollected  that  our  experience  of  Italy  and  the  help  we  had  given  to 
Italy  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  free  from  those  Continental 
entanglements,  and  could  offer  an  asylum  to  her  revolutionary  leaders. 
More  than  that,  ifc  was  known  to  every  one  who  had  watched  this 
question  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  the  Marquis  de 
Kudini,  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  Abyssinia,  and  he  could  not  render 
greater  service  to  his  nation  than  by  carrying  out  his  wishes  in  that 
respect.  Our  advance  into  the  Soudan  to  benefit  Italy  was  the  worst 
service  we  could  do  Italy.  It  was  rendering  almost  impossible 
that  righteous  and  wise  policy  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 
For  the  well-being  of  Italy  herself,  for  the  self-regarding  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  grounds  of  the  common  righteousness  which  we 
ought  to  observe  in  our  foreign  policy,  he  said  that  this  policy  of  the 
Government  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality,  little  short  of 
sinful ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  self-regarding  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  nothing  short  of  mad. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  Bart,  M.P.,  said  that  he  was  commissioned 
on  behalf  of  the  Federation  to  perform  a  pleasant  duty,  and  that 
was  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Liberals  of  Huddersfield  and 
district  for  their  kind  reception  of  them  there.  He  was  fond  of  the 
Liberals.  They  had  only  one  fault,  the  fault  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  found  with  the  British  army,  there  were  not  enough  of: 
them.  Those  they  had  at  Huddersfield  were  good  ones,  and  amongst 
them  were  Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Walker,  president 
of  the  Liberal  Association,  of  whom  he  gave  a  genial  picture  as  he- 
appeared  at  the  Town  Hall  the  previous  evening,  Mr.  J.  E.  Willans,, 
vice-pre?^ident,  and  last  but  not  least  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  the  hon.  sec. 
The  delegates  and  the  Federation  had  been  delighted  to  come  to 
Huddersfield,  which  proved,  along  with  surrounding  Yorkshire  con- 
stituencies, to  be  an  oasis  in  the  great  desert  of  catastrophe  at  the 
last  general  election.  They  were  not  afraid  of  resistance,  and  did 
not  tight  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  said  that 
they  must  go  on  with  war  until  they  met  with  resistance,  and 
then  they  must  come  back.  When  he  heard  Mr.  Chamberlain  say 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  felt  inclined  to  enter  the  army  him- 
self. He  was  one  of  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  development  of 
Chamberlain  tactics"  in  Egypt.  It  was  a  sort  of  Cook's  tourist 
business,  taking  a  party  of  soldiers  up  the  Nile,  looking  for  Dervishes 
as  they  would  stalk  game.  As  soon  as  they  saw  any  Dervishes,  how- 
ever, the  commanding  officer  had  instructions  to  sound  the  Chamber- 
lain charge "  and  lead  his  soldiers  back  down  the  Nile  again.  He 
once  heard  of  an  American  soldier  describing  a  battle,  and  he  said 
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when  it  was  set  in  array  the  colonel  rode  up  to  the  head  of  their  regi- 
ment and  said  :  Now,  boys,  strike  for  home  and  country,"  and,  added 
the  soldier,  "  I  struck  for  home."  All  he  had  got  to  say  was  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  men  of  Huddersfield  would  ever  fight  in  that  way. 
When  times  were  bad,  and  when 

*'  Gathering  clouds  around  we  view. 

And  days  are  dark  and  friends  are  few," 
then  the  light  of  hope  would  shine  from  Huddersfield,  and  in  better 
days,  when  the  great  Liberal  resurrection  came,  as  come  it  would,  then, 
as  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  men  of  Huddersfield  would  always  be  found 
in  the  front  rank  of  freedom  and  progress. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Clough,  M.P.,  for  Portsmouth,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  before  doing  so  he  had  a  very  painful  duty  to 
perform.  In  connection  with  the  Pure  Beer  Bill  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  he  had  heard  the 
mover  of  this  resolution  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  state  that  in  that 
matter  he  should  support  the  brewers;  he  supposed  because  it  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  temperance  best,  so  far  as  that  Bill  was  con- 
cerned, to  do  so.  The  next  morning,  or  his  way  down  to  Huddersfield, 
he  was  pained  to  see  the  honorable  baronet  issuing  from  the  refresh- 
ment rooms  at  Peterboro'  Station,  very  suspiciously  wiping  his 
moustache.  Although  he  was  a  man  of  a  charitable  mind,  he  could 
not  help  it  coming  into  his  mind,  that  his  friend,  having  heard  so  much 
about  pure  beer,  had  been  pursuing  his  researches  in  a  direction  with, 
which  his  name  was  not  usually  associated,  not  by  way  of  test — but 
in  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  hoped  that  this  did  not  mean  that  his 
friend  was  likely  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Tipple  "Alliance.  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  especially  as  he  was  a 
native  of  the  town  which  had  not  only  given  him  birth,  but  in  which 
he  had  been  trained  in  the  principles  of  Liberalism.  He  was  glad 
that  Huddersfield  had  shown  at  the  last  election  it  could  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  future  with  a  member  who  was  not  true  to  the 
great  principles  of  Liberalism.  Huddersfield  had  again  become  a 
Liberal  citadel,  and  he  felt  sure  it  would  remain  so.  After  mention- 
ing that  a  Guarantee  Fund  of  £1,200  has  been  raised  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  visitors  of  the  Federation,  he  felt  sure  that  the 
people  of  Huddersfield  deserved  the  thanks  of  all  the  visitors  con- 
nected with  the  Federation,  for  the  great  hospitality  they  had  shown. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 
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MEETING  IN  THE  ROWLEY  MUSIC  HALL 

MARCH  27th,  1896. 


On  Friday  evening  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Rowley  Music 
Hall,  which  had  been  especially  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  over  5,000  persons  being  present,  and 
the  proceedings  throughout  were  characterised  by  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm. The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  President  of  the 
Huddersfield  Liberal  Association. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  most  warmly  received,  said  :  My  lords, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  congratulate  you  on  this  magnificent  gather- 
ing, and  on  behalf  of  the  Huddersfield  and  District  Liberal  Associa- 
tion we  give  the  iN^ational  Liberal  Federation  and  delegates  a  liearty 
Yorkshire  welcome — more  especially  the  great  army  of  delegates  who 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  support  measures 
advocated  by  the  Liberal  party  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
great  leader,  Lord  Rosebery.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
have  made  an  appropriate  choice  in  selecting  our  good  old  Hudders- 
field as  the  place  of  meeting  this  year.  Huddersfield  is  pre-eminently 
a  Liberal  borough,  and  one  cannot  obtain  access  to  it  without  going 
through  a  county  constituency  repre-;ented  by  a  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament.  Huddersfield  was  made  a  Parliamentary  borough  in 
1832,  since  which  time  we  have  had  twenty-one  elections.  Two  were 
unopposed  returns.  One  Liberal- Conservative  and  one  Conservative 
have  been  returned,  leaving  the  number  of  Liberal  members  nineteen. 
All  the  Liberal  candidates  nominated  have  been  exceptionally  able 
politicians,  and  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Ellice,  Cheetham, 
Willans  (the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith's  grandfather \  Goderich 
(now  the  Marquis  of  Ripon),  Richard  Cobden,  Leatham  (who  served 
us  most  devotedly  for  altogether  twenty-six  years,  but  left  us  on  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill),  Summers,  Woodhead 
(the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Huddersfield),  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Woodhouse,  who  came  and  carried  the  constituency  with 
him  after  his  first  public  introduction  in  the  Town  Hall.  As  regards 
national  education,  Huddersfield  is  to  the  fore.  At  every  School 
Board  Election  the  unsectarian  candidates  have  always  been  elected 
by  good  majorities.  We  have  splendid  schools,  and  the  teaching 
power  is  so  efficient  as  to  secure  results  equal  to  any  School  Board  in 
the  kingdom.  In  Lord  Rosebery  we  have  a  man  who  has  done  a  great 
work  for  the  Liberal  party.  He  has  introduced  the  Grand  Old  Man 
to  the  historic  constituency  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  secured  his  trium- 
phant return.  He  also  settled  the  coal  strike,  thus  preventing 
thousands  of  homes  being  devastated  by  suffering  privations,  if  not 
absolute  famine,  and  he  gave  us  that  stirring  manifesto  at  Bradford 
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in  relation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  my  opinion,  had  we- 
followed  his  lead,  we  should  not  have  suffered  such  a  disastrous  defeat 
as  we  experienced  at  the  last  election.  With  such  a  leader  and  such 
a  cause  let  us  unite  as  one  man  until  victory  crowns  our  efforts. 


SPEECH  BY  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  said  :  Mr.  Walker,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
— It  is  very  difficult  in  this  great  assembly  to  feel  as  disheartened  as 
one  ought,  A.nd  I  have  nob  merely  the  right  of  a  Liberal  to  feel  dis- 
heartened, but  I  feel  that  I  come  among  you  in  a  somewhat  perilous 
capacity,  for  I  cannot  altogether  divest  myself  of  the  character  of  an 
official  Liberal.  I  have  been  an  official  Liberal ;  and  though,  as  you, 
sir,  justly  said,  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  be  an  official  Liberal  again, 
yet  I  fear  that  the  fragrance  of  that  character  clings  round  me  stilL 
Kow,  we  know  that  that  is  a  position  of  some  suspicion. 

Questions  of  Organisation. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  recently^ 
had  much  good  advice  from  unexpected  quarters  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  National  Liberal  Federation.  It  is  said  that  the  serpent  of 
officialdom  has  crept  into  the  garden  of  Eden  which  had  been  hitherto 
unsullied  by  any  such  reptile.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the  serpent 
has  crept  in  I  suspect  he  got  his  head  very  considerably  bruised.  My 
experience  of  officialdom  and  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  is 
that  it  is  a  relation  in  which  officialdom  plays  a  very  subordinate  part. 
If  I  had  ever  expressed  a  secret  hope  on  the  subject,  it  is  that  official- 
do  w  had  sometimes  a  little  more  to  do  with  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  than  it  has.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  been  often  let  into 
its  secrets.  I  remember  two  occasions  on  which  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  took  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and,  certainly  uninspired  by 
officialdom,  took  very  remarkable  action.  The  first  occasion  was  when 
it  made  at  Newcastle  a  programme,  a  very  celebrated  expression  of 
faith  which,  I  confess,  was  in  my  opinion  too  long  for  practical  pur- 
poses. I  see  Dr.  Spence  Watson  sitting  there.  I  hope  he  will  forgive 
me  for  saying  so.  But  it  was  not  the  officials  who  imposed  that  pro- 
gramme on  the  National  Liberal  Federation — it  was  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  who  imposed  it  on  the  officials  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, good  and  evil.  When  I  was  an  official — very  much  of 
an  official  —  I  woke  up  one  morning  and  saw  in  the  papers  that 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  had  decided  to  hold  a  conference 
on  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  single  official  of  the  Government  knew  of  that  purpose  except 
through  the  newspapers,  yet  it  was  a  very  momentous  decision. 
It  gave  great  impetus  to  a  great  cause  ;  yet  I  am  very  certain 
that,  if  the  officials  had  been  consulted,  it  would  not  have  taken 
place  at  that  precise  moment.  Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  officials  and  the  National  Liberal  Federation.    I  have  one  word 
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to  say  on  your  proceedings  as  far  as  I  know  of  them.  The  Federation 
has  not  come  here,  as  I  understand,  to  promulgate  a  policy  or  a  pro- 
gramme, nor  have  I  come  here  to-night  to  promulgate  a  policy  or  a 
programme.  Nor  have  I  even  come  to  recite  the  Liberal  creed.  There 
has  been  a  little  too  much  recital  of  the  Liberal  creed.  It  has  this 
fatal  disadvantage,  that,  supposing  there  to  be  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Liberal  creed — as  there  are  of  other  creeds — and  you  only  mention 
thirty-seven  in  your  recital,  you  are  at  once  denounced  as  being  un- 
sound on  the  other  two,  and  therefore  an  enumeration  of  the  full 
Liberal  creed  has  got  to  be  a  fatiguing  thing  for  the  speaker  and  the 
audience.  It  is  not  the  time  now  to  tell  our  political  beads.  We 
have  a  different  course  before  us  from  promulgating  an  active  policy. 
We  have  before  us  a  course  of  opposition,  possibly  long,  which  involves 
intelligent,  vigilant,  active,  honourable,  and  far-sighted  criticism.  I 
think  you,  too,  will  admit  the  validity  of  these  epithets.  But  may  I 
say  a  word  on  the  last  ?  I  say  far-sighted  criticism  because  I  want 
you,  when  you  criticise,  to  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  you  will  have 
to  be  criticised,  and  that  you  shall  not  adopt  in  opposition  a  policy 
which  you  will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  power. 

Gentlemen,  the  last  time  that  I  met  this  Liberal  Federation 
was  in  the  city  of  Cardiff.  I  do  not  think  those  of  us  who  were 
there  will  ever  forget  that  meeting.  It  was  harmonious  in  every 
sense  of  the  vord,  but  much  has  happened  since  the  Cardiff  meeting. 
The  Government  that  existed  at  Cardiff  is  dead.  May  I  say  one  word 
of  that  Government  ?  It  had  one  great  defect.  It  was  strong  in 
policy,  strong  in  experience,  strong  in  administrative  capacity,  strong 
in  honesty,  but  it  was  weak  in  one  thing — it  was  weak  in  Parlia- 
mentary support. 

The  Government  and  its  Majority. 

Now,  that  is  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  long  run  to  a  Government, 
and  ix>  may  have  been  that  the  country,  observing  that  weakness  in  our 
Government,  determined  that  there  should  be  no  such  weakness  in  the 
next  when  it  entrusted  to  the  new  Government  what  is  practically  a 
dictatorship.  I  know  that  dictatorship  is  not  an  accurate  expres- 
sion, because  it  only  speaks  of  a  person  and  not  of  a  group  of  persons. 
Even  then  it  is  not  so  wholly  inappropriate,  because  when  you  find  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  also  Foreign  Secretary,  and  that  during  some 
months  of  foreign  complication  no  Cabinet  is  held  we  may  presume,  I 
think,  that  there  is  some  element  of  personal  dictatorship  in  this  country. 
But  if  the  Government  cannot  receive  a  dictatorship  they  have,  at  any 
rate,  received  as  large  a  measure  of  absolute  power  as  is  possible 
under  our  Constitution.  The  electorate,  you,  all  of  you,  when  you 
gave  your  votes,  you  knew  that  the  Government  possessed  the 
undivided  confidence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  you  gave  it  almost 
the  undivided  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Out  of  567 
members  that  were  elected  in  this  land  of  Great  Britain  no  fewer  than 
390  were  Tories,  and  176  were  Liberals  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  gave 
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the  Tories  two  to  one  as  against  the  Liberals.  Over  and  above  that 
two  to  one  you  gave  thf^m  a  further  majority  exactly  as  large  as  the 
whole  majority  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  began  in  1892. 
I  leave  out  of  the  calculation  the  Irish  members  ;  they  work  under 
different  political  conditions  and  act  independently  of  British  parties  : 
I  speak  of  the  relations  of  Liberal  and  Tory  as  established  by  the  last 
general  election  in  Great  Britain.  I  think,  then,  that  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  the  electorate  of  this  country  gave  the  Government 
supreme  and  absolute  power.  No  such  power  has  ever  been  enjoyed 
by  any  English  Government  in  constitutional  times,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  the  splendid  dreams  that  may  have  floated  before  the  people 
who  really  love  their  kind  and  wish  well  to  humanity  when  they  saw 
a  Government  comprised  of  men  of  ability  and  men  of  high  character 
endowed  with  such  dominion.  In  view  of  such  splendid  possibilities 
and  such  a  magniHcent  majority  I  think  that  visions  must  have  floated 
before  all  of  us,  however  much  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  Government. 
It  may  have  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  evoke  a  new  heaven,  but 
they  could  almost  have  made  a  new  earth  for  us.  They  almost 
promised  to  make  a  new  earth.  They  might  have  made  this  country  a 
paradise  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities.  They  might  have 
pared  and  pruned  away  the  anomalies  of  our  Constitution  with  so 
wise  and  timely  a  hand  as  to  withstand  the  tempests  of  time  and 
revolution.  They  might — but  why  pursue  the  subject  ? — they  promised 
a  paradise,  but  it  was  not  a  paradise  of  that  kind — ample  employ- 
ment, cheap  beer,  and  a  pension  in  the  case  of  the  deserving.  I  will 
not  recapitulate  their  promises — perhaps  they  have  not  had  time  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  That  was  at  any  rate  the  prospect  at  home 
which  was  held  out  to  us.  What  was  the  prospect  abroad  ?  We  were 
to  have  a  reign  of  universal  peace,  in  which  the  voice  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  potent,  if  not  supreme.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  so  far  these 
visions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  I  do  not  utter  a  word  of  blame  on  the 
Government  because  they  have  not  been  fulfilled,  but  I  do  utter  a 
word  of  regret,  and  I  also  utter  a  word  of  hope  that,  taught  by 
experience,  at  the  next  general  election  their  lajiguage  will  be  some- 
what less  blatant,  and  that  the  credulity  of  the  British  voters  will  be 
something  considerably  less.  As  regards  foreign  affairs,  it  is  a  cause 
of  complaint  by  the  Government  that  we  speak  too  much  about  them, 
and  that  we  are  disturbing  the  continuity  which  ought  to  exist  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  I  can  give  you  two  sufficient  reasons  why 
we  should  talk  a  good  deal,  about  foreign  affairs.  In  the  first  place 
place,  the  Government  has  given  us  nothing  else  to  talk  about,  and  in 
the  second  place  there  is  a  real  uneasiness  felt  about  them. 

Government  Performances. 

What  are  the  Government  measures  that  have  resulted  from  their 
long  and  brilliant  programme  ?  There  is  the  measure  of  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  I  was  rather  inclined  to  welcome,  as  I  wel 
-come  anything  which  seeks  to  restrict  talk  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  that  it  is 
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an  unworkable  method  of  procedure.  There  is  a  London  Water  Bill, 
but  as  it  only  concerns  the  metropolitan  district  I  do  not  think  you 
care  to  hear  much  about  it,  so  I  will  only  say  this,  that  in  its  con- 
sistence it  is  well  adapted  to  its  subject.  All  this  may  be  very  good, 
but  it  does  occur  to  the  philosophic  observer  that  they  might  have 
effected  it  by  a  much  smaller  majority  than  you  gave  the  Government 
at  the  last  election.  There  was  another  Bill — the  Diseases  ot  Animals 
Bill.  This  is  a  Bill  which  has  not  been  held  as  popular  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  my  native  country  of  Scotland.  It  takes  the  place  of  provi- 
sional orders  which  our  Government  issued  for  the  slaughter  of  animals 
at  the  port  of  imbarcation,  and  places  a  provision  on  the  Statute-book 
which  may  be  right  or  wrong — J  am  not  offering  my  opinion  on  chat 
point — but  is  at  any  rate  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pledge  which  was 
given  us  the  night  before  last  at  the  Canadian  dinner.  At  the  Canadian 
dinner  we  were  offered  a  scheme  of  Imperial  federation.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss that  subject  now.  I  have  no  time,  and  I  would  noo  hastily  dismiss 
any  scheme  of  Imperial  federation.  The  subject  of  an  Imperial  Zoll- 
verein,  of  a  Customs  union  between  the  colonies  and  ourselves,  is  one 
which  demands  very  grave  consideration.  But  I  want  to  know  this  : 
how  is  it  that  two  or  three  days  before  making  that  proposal,  the 
Government  proposed  tbis  Diseases  of  Animals  Bill,  which,  if  put  on 
the  Statute-book,  would  be  a  fixed  danger  to  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
trade  of  the  Canadian  breeder  with  the  mother  country — that  is,  the 
importation  of  store  cattle  ?  I  do  not  know  how  they  reconcile  the 
two,  the  suppression  of  the  practical  Bill  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Imperial  Scheme,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  Canadian  dealer  and 
the  Canadian  politician  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  the  great 
scheme  promulgated  if  they  could  by  that  means  have  stopped  the  lesser 
Bill.  There  is  one  word  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and  that  is  this — I 
do  not  think  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  all  under-estimated  the  views- 
held  in  this  country  and  the  difficulties  that  he  would  have  to  sur- 
mount, both  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  also  of  our 
foreign  trade.  It  almost  seems  that  you  in  Huddersfield  had  some 
knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  air,  because  I  observed  when  I  arrived 
at  the  station  yesterday  that  the  statue  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  washed  and  renovated  as  if  in  view  of  some  such  proposal. 

Continuity  of  Foreign  Policy. 

T  will  give  the  Government  one  disinterested  hint.  If  they  want 
us  to  give  up  talking  about  foreign  affairs,  let  them  give  us  something 
else  to  talk  about.  If  they  would  give  us  some  Bills,  that  would  have 
a  treble  advantage  :  it  would  distract  our  attention,  it  would  fulfil 
their  pledges,  and  it  would  also  be  an  original  departure.  We  have  often 
read  in  history  of  unscrupulous  Governments,  in  difficulties  at  home, 
embarking  in  foreign  complications  in  order  to  divert  public  attention 
from  these  domestic  difficuhies.  There  would  be  something  pleasing  in 
the  novelty  of  a  Government  that  embarks  in  a  domestic  policy  in  order 
to  distract  attention  from  their  complications  abroad.  Now,  we  are  told 
that  our  discourses  on  foreign  politics  disturb  the  continuity  of  for- 
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eign  policy.  That  is  a  grave  charge,  and  if  I  felt  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  it  I  should  feel  considerable  uneasiness.  But  what  is  this 
continuity  of  foreign  policy  ?  Iti  ray  view  it  is  this — that  one  Govern- 
ment should,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  without  sacrifice  of  principle, 
endeavour  to  interweave  its  foreign  policy  with  that  of  the  preceding 
Government,  so  as  to  preserve  a  consistent  attitude  abroad  and  pre- 
vent foreign  Powers  from  building  on  our  party  difierences  and  dis- 
sensions at  home.  This  continuity  of  foreign  policy  was  first  laid 
down  as*  a  maxim  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1886,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  on  the  whole  fairly  and  honourably  carried  out. 
But  that  definition  of  mine  is  not  the  Tory  definition.  The  Tory  de- 
fines continuity  as  something  of  this  kind.  When  the  Liberal  party 
is  in  office  the  Tories  are  to  attack  Liberal  foreign  policy,  to  describe 
Liberal  ministers  as  pusillanimous,  deplorable,  muddle-pated  politicians, 
who  bark  but  do  not  bite,  who  cringe  before  the  strong  and  bully  the 
weak,  who  are  isolated  from  all  sympathy  in  Europe,  and  whose  course 
is  a  series  of  bounds  from  the  fire  into  the  frying-pan  and  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.  When  the  Tories  are  in  office  the  definition 
seems  to  be  something  like  this — that  we  are  to  listen  with  bowed  heads 
and  in  a  deferential  manner  to  whatever  may  be  said  on  that  subject. 
Th-at  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  tenable  proposition.  We  do  not  want  to 
impair  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  abroad,  but  we  should  not  be 
upright  citizens  if  we  could  timidly  and  silently  watch  the  ship  of 
State  bufFetted  and  storm-tossed  about  as  it  has  been  in  the  seas  of 
foreign  policy  during  the  past  six  months.  At  one  moment  we  seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the  United  States ;  at  another  moment 
we  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  war  complications  with  Germany  ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  we  are  embarking  on  war  ourselves  with  no 
particular  enemy  that  I  can  discover.  But  there  is  this  further  question, 
I  think,  before  a  Government  asks  us  to  respect  the  continuity  of  for- 
eign policy.  They  preach  the  continuity  of  foreign  policy  ;  if  they 
preach  they  should  practise  it,  if  only  with  themselves. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Inconsistencies. 

What  I  deplore  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government  is  a  melan- 
choly want  of  continuity  in  foreign  policy.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  that 
black  and  bloody  page  of  Armenia — a  chapter  of  our  history  to  which 
we  shall  always  look  back  with  shame  and  with  remorse.  If  I  began 
on  that  I  should  be  taken  too  far.  But  that  is  not  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean.  That  would  rather  involve  the  consistency  of  Lord 
Salisbury  with  himself  than  the  consistency  of  the  Government  that  is 
now  in  office.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  on  that  point,  and  it 
is  this.  You  will  remember  that  Lord  Salisbury  concluded  the  Cyprus 
Convention.  He  has  boasted  of  it  himself  that  he  framed  it.  This 
was  to  secure,  as  we  were  told  at  the  time,  good  government  for  the 
oppressed  Christians  of  the  East ;  and  after  a  year  or  more  of 
massacres  which  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  we  are  now  told  by  the  author  of  the  convention  that  it  is 
only  a  sort  of  pious  opinion,  that  it  is  only  a  few  futile  sentences 
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inscribed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  we  are  to  pay  no  more 
attention  to  its  provisions.  No.  What  I  wish  to  allude  to 
now  is  not  the  question  of  Armenia,  bub  the  question  of  the  whole 
subject  of  our  dealing  with  the  delicate  relations  and  grouping  of 
foreign  powers.  It  has  always  been  understood  that  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  past  has  leaned  rather  on  the  Triple  Alliance  than  on  France 
and  Russia.  That  may  be  a  mistaken  opinion — I  only  state  it  for 
what  it  is  worth — but  at  any  rate  the  island  of  Heligoland  is 
some  pledge  of  his  feelings  in  the  matter.  At  the  end  of 
last  December  there  came  the  occurrences  in  South  Africa  and  the 
difficulties  with  Germany.  This  continuous  Foreign  Minister,  start- 
ing from  this  point  at  the  end  of  December,  by  the  middle  of 
January  had  landed  us  into  the  arms  and,  I  trust,  the  affections 
of  France,  for  I  can  at  any  rate  put  no  other  interpretation 
on  the  mysterious  convention  which  comprised  in  three  articles  the 
interests  of  Siam,  the  Niger,  and  Tunis,  but  was  made  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  which  was  observable  by  any  political  microscope 
except  the  recovery  of  the  good  graces  of  France.  That  lasted 
about  six  weeks,  and  when  we  have  got  that  idea  fully  into  our 
heads,  this  Ministry  of  continuous  foreign  policy  embarks  into 
a  march  upon  the  Soudan,  which  at  once  outrages  France,  and 
throws  us  back  again  to  some  degree  into  the  arms  of  the  Iriple 
Alliance.  Where  we  may  be  in  May  under  this  "  continuous  foreign 
policy"  I  do  not  think  the  most  audacious  prophet  among  you  will  dare 
to  predict.  But  I  wish  you  to  observe  I  am  not  criticising  ;  I  am 
only  recording ;  and  I  am  only  recording  as  an  apology  for  our  failing 
to  follow  the  continuous  policy  "  of  this  somewhat  volatile  Govern- 
ment. They  may  be  practising  the  best  of  all  foreign  policies.  It 
may  be  the  best,  the  most  prudent,  the  most  sagacious,  the  most  far- 
sighted  of  all  foreign  policies,  but  there  is  one  thing  it  is  not^  and 
that  is  continuous. 

The  Soudan  Advance. 

I  said  just  now  that  not  merely  did  the  Government  give  us  nothing 
to  divert  us  from  the  examination  of  their  foreign  policy,  but  that  there 
was  real  uneasiness  felt  on  the  subject.  Now  Egypt  is  the  land  of  mystery. 
It  has  been  the  land  of  mystery  through  all  recorded  history,  and  is  no 
less  so  now.  From  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramids  we  endeavour  to 
a,scertain  the  predictions  of  prophecy.  You  can,  if  you  go  to  Egypt, 
still  look  on  the  features  of  the  Pharaoh  who  caused  Joseph  to  be 
honoured,  and  there  is  still  in  the  sands  of  that  country  the  Sphinx 
gazing  with  its  sardonic  smile  on  the  passage  of  Kings,  races,  and 
empires.  In  this  land  of  mystery  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
expedition  which  we  have  recently  undertaken  should  be  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  If  we  could  understand  what  it  was  all  for, 
what  its  real  cause  was,  what  its  real  object  was,  we  might  be  able  to 
approve, but  at  present  the  mere  want  of  knowledge  on  this  point  is  what 
causes  natural  and  well-founded  alarm.  I  must  ask  you  to  consider 
this  subject  with  me  for  a  moment,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  will  at  once 
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dismiss  three  great  questions.    The  first  is  our  occupation  of  Egypt  and 
its  nature  ;  secondly,  our  responsibilities  for  the  Soudan  and  for  its 
present  condition;  and, thirdly,  our  traditional  policy  as  an  anti-slavery 
Power.    All  these  questions  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  but  they  have  only  been  raised,  if  I  may  say 
so,  to  discolour  and  obscure  the  waters  of  controversy.  These  are  vast 
questions,  but  they  do  not  bear  on  the  point.      It  is  not  alleged  that 
this  expedition  has  anything  to  do  with  our  tenure  in  Egypt.  It  is  not 
^ven  alleged  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  anything  to  say  to  it. 
We  have  pressed  the  Government  on  that  point,  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  say  that  they  proceed  at  the  request  or  the  instance  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.     All  they  said  is  that  they  proceed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  military  authorities.  Gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  facts, 
and  the  facts  are  perfectly  simple.    The  Italians  underwent  defeat  at 
Adowa,  and  immediately  the  Egyptian  army  was  ordered  to  march  80 
miles  into  the  desert.   That  is  the  problem  ;  and  that  is  the  problem  for 
which  we  have  to  find  a  solution.  It  is  evidently  not  directly  to  assist  the 
Italians,  because  Kassala,the  town  which  is  besieged  by  the  Dervishes, 
and  which  is  garrisioned  by  the  Italians^  is  at  least  600  miles  from 
the  point  to  which  we  are  marching  ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  if 
we  are  to  assist  the  Italians,  we  should  do  it  from  our  base  at  Suakin. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  what  the  Italians,  I  venture  to  say,  would  in- 
:finitely  prefer.    Well,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  assisting 
them  by  drawing  off  the  Dervishes  from  Kassala  to  attack  Egypt.  Mr. 
Walker,  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  Italians.    We  have  no 
alliance  with  any  Powers,  but  we  have  a  disinterested  and  historical 
friendship  for  the  Italians.    But  if  our  object  in  this  matter  is  to 
draw  the  full  strength  of  the  Dervishes  off  Kassala  to  Egypt,  I  think 
we  are  carrying  our  sympathy  with  the  Italians  rather  too  far.    It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  say  how  the  interests  of  Egypt,  which  we  have 
mainly  in  view,  can  be  served  by  attracting  the  Dervishes  to  attack 
that  country  when  it  is  not  otherwise  threatened.    I  know  that  Egypt 
is  benefited  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is,  I  venture  to 
say,  a  new  rendering  of  the  conditions  of  Egypt  that  it  should  be 
benefited  by  periodical  inundations  of  Dervishes.    But  if  it  be  so^  if 
it  be  desirable  to  attract  the  Dervishes  to  Egypt,  we  may  at  once  say 
this.    Why  not  await  the  Dervishes  at  Wady  Haifa,  the  position  we 
have  left,  which  is  impregnable,  instead  of  marching,  with  a  chivalry 
which  1  think  misdirected,  to  meet  the  Dervishes  in  a  very  unpro- 
pitious  and  a  weaker  position,  and  apparently  to  attract  them  by 
advancing  to  meet  them  ? 

Discordant  Explanations. 

Then,  where  is  the  expedition  to  go  to  ?  It  is  evidently  not 
going  to  march  to  Kassala,  and  it  is  obvious  from  its  scope  and 
the  strategy  that  it  is  not  going  to  march  to  Khartoum.  It  is 
apparently  going  to  march  to  Dongola ;  but  even  here  the  Govern- 
ment speaks  with  ambiguous  confusion.  The  Colonial  Secretary  told 
us  the  other  day  that  the   expedition  might  possibly  advance  to 
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Dongola.  The  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  later 
with  the  ardour  and  confidence  of  youth,  said  that  Dongola  was  the 
natural  and  admitted  objective  of  the  expedition.  Now,  the  two  state- 
ments do  not  hang  together.  The  statement  of  the  Under-Secretary 
outside  bhe  Cabinet  is  much  more  confident  than  that  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  who  is  very  much  inside  the  Cabinet.  But  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  two  or  three  other  qualifications  to  put  on  the  expedition. 
He  says  the  advance,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  limited  by  two  con- 
siderations. It  will  be  limited,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  security  of 
the  communications  which  we  can  maintain,  and  it  will  be  limited,  in 
the  second  place,  by  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  resistance  we 
may  find.  He  adds  another  qualification,  which  I  will  come  to  in  a 
moment.  Now,  it  appears  that  these  two  considerations,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resistance  we  shall  receive  and  the  security  of  the  commu- 
nications are  both,  unfortunately,  opposed  to  each  other,  because  I 
read  in  the  Standard,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  Crovernment  organ,  this 
telegram  : — 

^*  Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  Dervishes  may  be  drawn  into  an 
action  and  decisively  beaten  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suarda.  It  would 
simplify  matters  a  good  deal,  since  the  prospect  of  marching  through  the 
waste  desert  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  an 
immense  line  of  communications  to  Wady  Haifa  is  viewed  in  some  quarters 
with  apprehension,  but  it  will  have  to  be  faced  if  the  enemy  avoid  a  pitched 
battle  and  retire  on  Dongola.  This  is  considered  only  too  likely  to  happen 
if  they  are  not  brought  to  a  stand  within  fifty  miles  of  Akasheh." 

So  it  appears  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  communications 
demands  as  an  essential  condition  not  a  "  moderate  resistance  but 
that  we  shall  engage,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  pitched  and  decisive 
battle,  or  else  it  may  be  impossible  to  maintain  those  communi- 
cations.    Then  the  third  condition   which  is  laid  down   by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  is  that  the  expedition  must  not  remain  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  finances  of  Egypt.    That  is  a  very  easy  condition 
to  lay  down.     It  must  not  be  too  costly,  then,  either  in  money 
or  in  blood.    Why,  if  words  could  bind  facts,  there  never  was  an 
expedition  so  safe  and  so  limited  as  this ;  but  the  misfortune  is  that 
in  this  world,  as  you  and  I  know  in  our  lives,  but  as  we  know  still 
more  in  the  trend  of  our  policy,  it  is  not  possible  for  words  to  bind 
facts.    Here  are  the  facts  of  the  expedition  as  far  as  we  have  yet  been- 
able  to  obtain  them.    The  expedition  is  to  assist  Kassala,  600  miles 
off.    It  is,  perhaps,  to  go  to  Dongola.    It  has  certainly  to  go  to  Don- 
gola.   It  has  to  repel  the  Dervishes,  and  so  we  leave  an  impregnal:)le 
position  to  repel  the  Dervishes  elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand  it  is 
feared  that  they  may  not  attack  us.    For  if  we  cannot  find  them  and 
defeat  them  before  we  get  to  Dongola  we  cannot  well  maintain  our 
communications.    Finally,  it  must  not  cost  too  much  money  and  must 
not  meet  with  too  much  resistance.  All  these  hurried,  distracted  state- 
ments, which  do  not  hang  together,  have  tended  to  cause  that  wide 
feeling  of  uneasiness  of  which   I   have  spoken.    And  this  want  of 
candour  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me.    I  thought  that  the  great. 
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merit  of  the  new  diplomacy,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  was 
that  in  spite  of  occasional  ''hitches  "it  consisted  in  almost  breathless 
candour  on  every  possible  subject.  But  there  is  no  such  candour  in 
this  case.  It  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  expedition  itself  as 
because  of  the  explanations  that  there  is  so  widespread  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  towards  it.  If  the  Government  would  take  us  into 
their  confidence  we  might  be  able  to  support  them.  But  at  present 
we  feel  that  we  are  being  fooled.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  this  expedition,  but  if  this  good  reason  does  exist  it  has  not 
been  given  to  us.  And  I  am  afraid  not  merely  that  the  Government 
are  deceiving  us,  but  that  they  are  deceiving  themselves.  Of  the  two 
I  confess  I  am  much  more  afraid  of  the  second  than  I  am  of  the  first. 
They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  deceiving  us,  but  I  am  sadly  afraid 
they  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  themselves. 

War  by  Limited  Liability. 

Why,  they  propose  to  limit  war,  first,  in  the  amount  of  expense, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  material  resources  of  Egypt.  As  Mr.  Asquith — 
that  brilliant  son  of  Huddersfield — said  the  other  day,  with  his  usual 
aptness,  this  is  making  war  on  limited  liability,  limited  in  cost,  limited 
in  bloodshed,  and  limited  in  extent.  There  never  was  a  wilder  idea. 
You  cannot  so  limit  operations  of  war.  What  the  Government 
actually  believes  is  this — that  you  should,  or  they  on  your  behalf, 
march  into  the  Soudan  with  this  inscribed  on  their  banners,  £500,000 
and  a  moderate  resistance.''  If  they  meet  with  obstacles  incompatible 
with  these  two  conditions,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  expedition 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  1  It  is  true  of  all  warfare,  but  especially 
"true  of  all  African  warfare,  that  you  may  see  the  beginning  but  you 
cannot  see  the  end  ;  and  is  it  not  childish  to  pretend  the  war  is  limited 
by  the  material  resources  of  Egypt  when  you  know  that  behind  Egypt 
stands  Great  Britain^  and  if  Egypt  is  foiled  it  is  Great  Britain  that 
will  have  to  come  to  the  front  1 

The  Necessity  for  Concentration  in  our  Foreign  Policy. 

There  is  one  more  point  about  this  expedition  that  perplexes  me. 
It  is  the  moment  chosen  for  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  hot  and  unhealthy 
season.  The  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by-the-bye,  told  us  the 
other  day  that  they  were  going  to  watch  the  effect  of  summer  heat 
before  they  proceeded  with  the  expedition.  I  respected  the  gravity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  when  T  saw  that  they  received  that  statement 
with  silent  awe.  For  I  confess  that  I  thought  that  if  we  had  no  other 
result  from  our  fourteen  years  in  Egypt  we  did  know  something  of  the 
effects  of  summer  heat  there.  But  I  mean  something  much  higher  and 
graver  than  that.  What  is  it  that  every  indication,  every  omen,  point 
to  as  the  first  condition  of  our  policy  1  Surely,  it  is  to  concentration. 
France  and  Russia  are  said  to  be  hostile  to  us  in  this  matter.  I  should 
have  thought  that  any  Power  which  is  hostile  to  us  would  have  egged 
us  on  in  this  campaign,  which  absorbs  Egyptian  arms  and  resources  in 
the  first  line,  and  British  arms  and  resources  in  the  second.    What  is 
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the  situation  ?    It  is  quite  true  that  we  have,  it  appears,  abandoned 
the  boasts  of     splendid  isolation"  which  were  so  large  a  topic  of  the 
Government  a  few  weeks  aofo,  and  it  is  said  that  we  have  returned 
to  the  good  graces  of  the  Triple  Alliance.    As  to  that,  it  may  be  said 
that  Austria  and  Italy  have  always  been  our  warm  and  disinterested 
friends  ;  and,  as  regards  Germany,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  we  are 
once  more  acquiring  her  friendship,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  her  Press,  that  friendship  is  not  so  intimate  and  compact  as  we 
could  have  desired.    But  have  we  learned  nothing  from  Armenia  ?  Do 
we  know  nothing  of  the  forces  that  are  engaged  against  us  there,  and 
which  compelled  us  to  abandon  Armenia  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  to 
abdicate  our  position  in  the  East  of  Europe  ?    There  are  grave  issues 
with  the  United  States — issues  which  I  trust  are  being  smoothed  by 
diplomacy,  and  which  may  be  further  adjusted  by  appeal  to  arbitra- 
tion.   But  there  still  remain  unsettled  questions  which  might  yet 
affect  an  inflammable  population  and  rouse  it  into  dangerous  excite- 
ment.   Is  there  nothing  to  make  us  cautious,  to  give  caution  to 
our  enterprises,  when  we  look  at  the  Far  East  and  the  condition  in 
which  China  has  been  left  by  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  enterprise  of  various  Powers  in  the  direction  of  that  helpless 
empire  ?    Is  there  nothing  to  give  us  disquietude  in  Africa  ?    What  is 
the  effect  of  the  Italian  defeat  in  Africa    A  great  expert  on  thir,  ques- 
tion, who  was  quoted  in  the  Times  the  other  day,  told  us  that  the  re- 
buff of  the  Italians  in  Africa  was  a  defeat  and  a  disaster  to  all  Europe 
in  Africa,  and  that,  with  the  celerity  with  which  savage  tribes  circu- 
lated the  information,  that  reverse  would  be  known  all  over  Africa  and 
would  cause  a  general  rising  of  barbarism  against  civilisation.  That 
may  fall  on  Uganda  ;   that  may  fall  on  Egypt  ;  but,  wherever  it  may 
fall,  surely,  it  teaches  Europeans  who  are  engaged  in  Africa  the  necessity 
of  concentration  and  a  defensive  policy.  Is  there  nothing  in  other  parts 
of  Africa  that  may  give  us  uneasiness  ?  The  Times,  which  is  an  official 
organ,  confirms  what  comes  to  us  by  every  post — that  the  news  from 
South  Africa  never  was  more  anxious  than  it  is  just  now  ;  and  at  this 
moment,  when  we  are  increasing  our  fleet  to  an  enormous  extent 
— not,  we  are  told,  for  purposes  of  offence,  but  of  mere  necessary  de- 
fence,is  it  wise  to  weaken  our  voice,  to  hamper  our  diplomacy  and  lock  up 
our  resources  by  sending  an  expedition  into  the  sands  of  a  desert  which 
has  already  before  now  engulphed  monarchs,  armies,  and  empires. 
And  is  there  no  concentration  required  for  Egypt  herself  ?    Egypt  has 
prospered  under  our  rule.    What  is  the  need  of  Egypt  now  ?  She 
desires,  and  has  desired  for  the  last  three  years,  to  construct  a  great 
reservoir  at  Assuan,  which  would  enable  her  to  enjoy  the  beneficent 
operations  of  the  Nile  even  at  the  time  of  ''lower  Nile  " — in  fact,  all 
the  year  round.    What  v/ould  be  the  cost  of  this  great  enterprise  V 
Some  four  or  five  millions,  while  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  at  once 
raise  the  productiveness  of   Egypt  by  the  value  of  seven  or  eight 
millions  annually,  and  that  the  increase  of  revenue  to  the  Egyptian. 
Government  would  be  not  less  than  £850,000  a  year.    It  is  at  this 
moment,  when  Egypt  wants  to  concentrate  her  resources  upon  this 
I 
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great  scheme,  that  we  are  going  to  lock  them  up  in  this  Soudan 
expedition.  Gentlemen,  I  declare  it  solemnly,  I  would  support  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  if  I  could.  There  is  nothing — 
these  friends  who  are  nearest  to  me  will  testify  to  this — that  I  have 
more  at  heart  than  to  see  both  parties  in  the  State  supporting  in 
common  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  I  would  gladly  support 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  but  they  will  not  give  me  the 
chance. 

Party  Promises  and  Performances. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  domestic  affairs  I  do  not  feel  the  same 
anxiety  to  support  her  Majesty's  Government.  I  am,  I  confess,  like 
most  of  you  I  suppose,  dismayed  by  the  meagreness  of  their  pro- 
gramme. It  may  be  that  they  consider  they  have  received  an  impera- 
tive mandate  from  the  country  to  do  nothing,  but  that  was  not  what 
they  promised.  Of  course,  I  am  far  from  judging  the  performance  of 
a  Government  by  its  promises,  more  especially  of  this  Government. 
We  had  a  little  instructive  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Pem- 
broke Dock  last  night,  which  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  Government's  Welsh  supporters — if  Welsh  sup- 
porters they  have.  But  I  desire  to  quote  to  you  a  very  instructive 
passage  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government.  I 
need  not  mention  his  name,  but  I  will  give  you  his  words.  He  asked 
how  it  was  that  the  country  was  listening  more  and  more  to  the  Press 
and  less  and  less  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  it  was  because  they 
were  sick  of  the  inconsistencies  of  politicians — he  was  speaking  of 
the  present  Government,  which  he  supported — who  vote  for  things  in 
office  which  they  denounced  when  in  Opposition.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  other  process  is  the  most  common — to  vote  for 
something  in  Opposition  which  they  repudiate  when  in  office, 
and  that  was  the  case  with  Pembroke  Dock  last  night.  But 
you  may  ask  me  why  I  quote  this  passage  from  this  unknown 
member  on  this  occasion.  I  quote  it  because  I  think  it  has 
a  considerable  bearing  on  the  history  of  this  Government  and 
the  Government  that  preceded  it.  This  Government  may  fall 
because  of  the  bad  things  that  are  said  of  them  by  their  supporters  ; 
they  may  fall  because  they  repudiate  in  office  the  promises  that  they 
made  when  in  Opposition.  The  late  Government  fell  for  pursuing  an 
exactly  opposite  course.  Why  did  it  fall  1  It  fell  because,  with  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour  too  rare  in  politics,  and  with  inadequate 
means,it  determined  to  fulfil  all  the  pledges  that  it  had  given  in  Opposi- 
tion. It  had,  I  think,  given  too  many  pledges — partly  owing  to  you, Dr. 
Spence  Watson.  It  had,  I  think,  assumed  too  many  responsibilities,  it 
had  taken  a  burden  too  heavy  for  its  back,  or  the  back  of  any  Govern- 
ment or  any  Parliament,  to  bear,  but  it  never  shrank,  it  never 
blenched.  I  believe  that  Government  will  have  its  reward.  Such  a 
record  is  never  forgotten  in  this  country,  for  Englishmen,  whether 
they  disagree  with  your  items  of  policy  or  not,  can  at  any  rate  recog- 
nise and  value  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  faith.    We  did  not  carry 
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many  of  our  measures,  because  you  did  not  give  us  the  means  to 
carry  them,  and  even  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  them  through  the 
House  of  Commons  we  were  sure  of  the  certain,impassive, unchangeable 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords.   But,  at  any  rate,  we  did  our  best. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success.  But  we'll  do  more, 
Sempronius" — who,  I  suppose,  is  Dr.  Spence  Watson — we'll  deserve  it.' 

Ireland. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  compare  the  late  weak  "  Government  with 
the  present  strong Government.  I  will  take  two  test  questions 
—  only  two — and  I  will  not  make  them  opportunities  for  a  declaration 
of  policy,  as  you  will  not  get  any  declaration  of  policy  from  me  to-night 
any  more  than  you  got  one  from  the  Federation  to-day.  1  he  first  of 
these  questions  is  that  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  we  had  our 
principle  and  we  had  our  plan  to  embody  that  principle.  Our  idea 
was,  under  certain  guarantees,  to  give  the  Irish  the  management  of 
distinctively  Irish  business.  We  embodied  that  idea  in  a  plan.  You 
know  that  it  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
supreme,  almost  immortal,  exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  plan 
may  have  been  good  or  it  may  have  been  bad,  but  at  any  rate  our 
Government,  though  weak  in  Parliamentary  support,  had  a  principle, 
and  it  had  a  plan  on  this  question.  This  Government  has  neither.  I 
beg  their  pardon — they  have  a  principle,  but  they  have  forgotten  it. 
And^  after  all,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  a  policy  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  because,  though  our  Government  has  gone,  the  Irish  ques- 
tion remains — a  vast  and  menacing  note  of  interrogation  in  the  midst 
of  the  Empire.  Weil,  I  looked  forward  to  the  plan  of  the  Government, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  read  the  first  declaration  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 
It  is  so  liberal  that  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  reading  it  to  you. 
He  said : — 

We  desire  lo  adapt  our  remedy  to  the  character  of  the  country's  needs. 
Our  desire  is  to  hold  the  scales  equally  between  the  various  sections  into 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  divided  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
class.  Our  desire  is  to  remedy  every  grievance  from  which  any  section  of 
the  Irish  people  can  legitimately  be  said  to  suffer.  Our  desire  is  to  establish 
an  industrial  peasantry  on  the  ownersnip  of  the  land  which  they  at  present 
cultivate  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  not 
thus  done  away  with,  to  do  something  at  least  to  remove  friction,  which  in 
many  cases  make  relation  between  them  a  misfortune  to  both.  Lastly,  our 
desire  is  to  be  not  only  just  but  generous  in  promoting  the  industrial  and 
material  development  of  the  country,  and  so  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future 
prosperity." 

Brave  words  !  I  read  them  with  admiration  and  with  some  degree  of 
hope,  because  after  all,  if  we  could  not  have  our  policy,  the  Tories 
might  have  promulgated  a  policy  on  this  line  to  which  we  of  the 
Liberal  party  might  have  given  a  large  measure  of  support.  They 
might  have  given,  for  example,  a  real  measure  of  local  government  in 
Ireland.  They  could  give,  they  are  about  to  give,  they  say,  a  Land 
Bill  ;  but  all  their  big  Bills,  it  appears,  get  squeezed  out,  and  it  is  only 
the  small  Bills  that  get  introduced.    They  might  have  examined  the 
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•  question  of  Irish  finance  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  that  country, 
impoverished  as  it  is  and  with  a  rapidly-sinking  population,  does  not 
bear  too  great  a  share  of  the  burden  of  the  Empire.  I  only  indicate 
one  or  two  lines  on  which  such  a  policy  might  have  been  carried 
out,  but  at  last  we  come  to  the  test  of  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
There  was,  the  other  day,  a  municipal  Bill  from  the  city  of  Belfast, 
On  that  occasion  a  promising  Irish  member,  Mr.  Knox,  moved  what 
you  would  have  thought  a  very  innocent  instruction  to  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Bill.  It  was  that  they  should  examine  into  the 
possibility  of  establishing  cumulative  voting  in  the  municipal  borough 
of  Belfast.  Now  there  were  no  disputes  as  to  the  facts.  The  facts 
were  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Belfast  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and,  what  is  considered  worse  than  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
Home  Rulers,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  town 
council,  and,  what  is  more,  not  a  single  officer  employed  by  the  town 

■  council  who  was  either  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Home  Ruler.  That 
motion  was  seconded  in  a  very  able  and  thoughtful  speech,  as  I  con- 
sidered it,  by  Mr.  Healy,  in  which,  taking  a  wider  view,  he  said  he  did 
not  want  this  for  Belfast  alone,  but  he  wanted  it  for  towns  in  which 
Roman  Catholics  had  equally  the  predominance,  because,  he  said,  there 
should  be  no  unanimity  of  religion  and  creed  in  these  matters,  and  a 
little  opposition  was  healthy  for  everybody.  This  was  a  great 
opportunity.  I  rushed  to  my  ''Hansard,''  for  I  remembered  *'our 
desire  was  to  hold  the  scales  evenly  between  the  various  sections  into 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  divided,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  class."  What  was  the  result  ?  The  facts  were  admitted  by  the 
Government,  but  they  would  give  no  ear  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Knox 

•  and  Mr.  Healey.  When  we  were  in  office  we  were  taunted  with  being 
led  too  much  and  guided  too  much  by  Irish  votes.  On  this  occasion 
the  Conservative  Gevernment,  great  and  powerful  as  it  is,  was  equally 
guided  and  dependent  on  Irish  votes.  They  went  with  their  15  or 
16  Orange  votes  which  made  them  give  this  decision.  I  confess  that, 
if  I  had  my  ambition  realised,  I  would  rather  not  be  dependent  upon 
any  one  nationality  in  these  three  kingdoms  unreservedly  for  my  party 
majority.  Yet,  if  I  had  to  depend  upon  the  Irish  party  for  my  Irish 
policy,  I  would  rather  it  were  the  representative  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  of  a  narrow  minority. 

The  Temperance  Question. 

Now,  the  other  subject — the  other  test  subject — to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention  for  one  moment  is  this,  it  is  that  of  temperance. 
We  could  not  ignore  the  question  of  intemperance  in  England.  We 
could  not  ignore  a  curse  which  is  the  parent  of  so  much  crime  and  so 
much  jnisery.  We  had  a  simple  principle  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  this, 
that,  considering  the  education  and  the  civilization  of  our  people — I 
am  afraid  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  will  not  agree  with  that  remark — I 
am  told  that  he  bears  heavily  both  on  the  education  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  our  people  ;  but  our  view^  which  I  still  maintain,  is  that  with 
the  education  and  civilization  of  our  people,  they  were  the  proper  per- 
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sons  to  whom  the  control  of  this  question  and  this  traflSc  should  be  un- 
reservedly intrusted.  Well,  that  was  our  plan.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  election,  the  people  refused  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  we 
endeavoured  to  cast  upon  them.  Well,  whether  they  did  that  under- 
standing accurately  what  would  be  the  effect  of  our  plan,  or  whether 
they  were  misled  by — 1  must  use  a  good  old  English  word — 
lies,  they  declined  that  responsibility.  They  were  misled,  I  think, 
by  the  cry  that  we  wished  to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  beer. 
There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy.  That  would  not  have  been  by  any 
means  the  effect  of  the  plan  we  proposed  to  Parliament.  I  think  that 
some  of  those  who  have  illusions  on  that  subject  carried  those  illusions 
too  far;  but  at  any  rate,  that  idea  was  not  in  the  plan  of  those  who  pro- 
posed it.  That  plan  may  have  been  imperfect — I  am  not  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  plan — but  at  any  rate  I  believe  the  principle  in  it  to  be 
incontrovertible,  that  the  people  should  have  the  control  of  itself,  the 
control  of  its  own  morals  and  its  own  surroundings.  Of  course, 
that  principle  may  be  given  effect  to  in  other  ways,  but  I  say  that 
the  principle  cannot  be  barely  contradicted  by  any  sensible  body  of  men. 
Well,  that  was  the  course  of  the  late  Government.  What  is  the 
course  of  the  present  Government,  with  their  great  power,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  on  which,  according  to  their  own  language,  as  I  can 
quote  from  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury,  they  feel  quite  as  deeply 
as  we  do  ?  They  recoil^  as  it  were,  from  their  great  power  and  majority, 
and  refer  the  question  to  a  Royal  Commission — that  it  may  record  all 
the  well  known  facts  and  go  over  the  well-known  conclusions.  That 
is  their  way  of  shelving  the  question.  On  that  point  I  will  hold  no 
controversy  with  them,  but  I  observe  that  last  night  even  the  faithful 
Bishops  turned  against  their  policy.  You  will  remember  that  the 
Bishops  have  not  had  an  altogether  easy  time  of  it.  They  came  to 
Downing-street  proud  of  the  influence  they  had  exercised  over  the 
elections;  they  asked  Lord  Salisbury  a  question  on  the  subject; 
he  made  them  a  low  bow  and  left  the  room.  Even  the  patience  of 
a  Bishop  has  limits,  and  last  night,  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Government  were  going  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  Royal  Commission, 
their  patience  gave  way  and  they  murmured  with  groanings  which 
could  not  be  uttered.  I  think,  then,  that  the  nation  has  some  right  to 
feel  some  discouragement  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power 
which  it  entrusted  to  the  Government  at  the  last  election.  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  disappointed,  because,  although  I  am  not  a  sup- 
porter of  the  present  Government,  I  welcomed  the  largeness  of 
this  majority,  if  they  were  to  have  a  majority,  as  enabling  them  to  do 
much  good  work,  and  much  good  work  in  which  both  parties  might 
possibly  co-operate.  But,  if  in  that  respect  I  am  discouraged,  as  a 
party  man  I  feel  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  cannot  feign  or  profess  any 
discouragement  at  all. 

Liberal  Prospects. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  of  the 
Liberal  party.    On  that  point  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  simple  enough. 
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The  future  of  the  Liberal  party  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party 
itself,  and  your  future  lies  with  yourselves.  Its  fame,  its  fortune,  its 
influence  are  no  longer  as  they  were  sixty  or  a  hundred  years  ago^  the 
appanage  of  a  dozen  great  families.  Those  great  families  have  left 
us  and  the  times  are  out  of  joint  for  anything  of  that  kind.  The 
fame  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party  lie  with  the  people 
themselves.  The  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  no  longer  what  a 
few  dukes  may  decree,  but  what  the  peoDle  of  this  country  require. 
What  'is  this  Liberalism  that  we  talk  so  much  about  ?  It  is  not 
formula,  it  is  not  a  set  creed  ;  it  is  not  a  series  of  fixed  propositions  ; 
it  is  a  living  spiritj  the  spirit  in  which  great  questions  are  approached, 
and  in  which  they  are  treated ;  broad,  unprejudiced  and  sympa- 
thetic, as  opposed  to  a  spirit  which  is  narrow  and  selfish  and 
timid.  That  spirit  cannot  lie  dormant ;  it  must  again  arise  in  our 
midst,  and  breathe  life  into  our  dormant  constituencies,  and  thrill  the 
intellects  and  energies  of  our  people.  I  would  not  have  you  force  it, 
but  I  would  have  you  favour  it ;  I  would  have  you  teach  it ;  I  would 
have  you  practise  it ;  I  would  have  you  test  men  and  measures  by 
it ;  I  would  have  it  inspire  your  homes,  your  lives  and  your  neigh- 
bourhoods. And,  if  that  be  so,  we  shall  not  simply  be  good  Liberals, 
biit  good  patriots  too,  for  it  is  the  essence  of  an  Empire  like  ours 
that  it  shall  be  maintained  with  equity  and  justice,  and  based  upon 
those  eternal  principles  of  self-government  which  stimulate  and  develop 
the  resources  of  our  race. 

Confidence  in  Lord  Rosebery  and  Colleagues. 

Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheering' 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  his 
presence  and  speech  to-night  ;  assures  him  and  his  colleagues  of  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  heartily  confirms  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  its  meetings  in 
Huddersfield. 

He  said  they  all  thanked  Lord  Rosebery  for  the  noble  speech  they 
had  just  listened  to.  It  had  been  good  for  them  to  be  there.  But 
not  only  did  they  thank  Lord  Rosebery  for  that  speech,  but  they 
assured  him  and  his  colleagues  that  they  had  absolutely  taken  to  heart 
the  words  which  he  spoke  when  he  said  that  they  (the  Government) 
had  done  their  best  for  them,  and  deserved  well  at  their  hands.  They 
believed  that,  in  spite  of  their  defeat,  history  would  record  of  the 
Government  of  which,  first  their  venerated  leader.  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
afterwards  Lord  Rosebery,  was  the  head,  that  the  sterling  honesty  of 
purpose,  determination,  and  good  work,  gallantly  achieved,  it  was 
never  surpassed  by  any  Government  of  similar  duration.  He  had  now 
to  ask  them  to  confirm  the  resolutions  which  they  had  passed  at  their 
meetings  in  Huddersfield.  In  the  first  place,  they  passed  a  resolution 
confirming  every  item  of  the  Newcastle  programme  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery and  his  colleagues  had  not  as  yet  carried  into  law.    There  was  no 
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item  or  pledge  in  that  programme  which  the  Liberal  party  did  not 
stand  to — Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic^  the  limitation  of  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  After 
reciting  the  subject  matter  of  the  other  resolutions.  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  prophesied  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Liberal  principles. 

Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse,  M.P.,  who  received  a  very  cordial 
greeting,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  did  so  with  pleasure, 
because  at  the  last  election  there  was  no  part  of  the  country  which 
showed  a  firmer  attachment  to  the  Liberal  cause  than  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  then  assembled,  and  nowhere  was  Lord  Rosebery 
assured  of  a  warmer  welcome.  They  honoured  Lord  Rosebery  as  a 
man,  and  welcomed  him  as  an  able  and  worthy  successor  of  the  Grand 
Old  Pilot.  They  acknowledged  with  gratitude  tlieir  obligation  to  him, 
not  only  for  the  eloquent  and  inspiriting  address  which  he  had  just 
delivered,  but  also  for  the  courage  with  which  he  undertook,  and  the 
ability  with  which  he  discharged,  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
party,  the  onerous  and  difficult  duties  of  leader.  After  reviewing  in 
detail  the  various  unfulfilled  pledges  of  the  Government,  Sir  James 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  electorate  was  at  heart 
still  true  to  Liberal  principles. 

Thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Alfred  Walker 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  The  meeting,  he  said,  had  carried  out 
the  best  traditions  of  Yorkshire  Liberalism.  That  Liberalism  was  no 
new  thing,  for  120  years  ago  the  great  Yorkshire  Petition  for 
•economic  reform  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  which  had  brought  the 
subject  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  the  ears  of  a  some  tines 
unwilling  Parliament,  and  from  that  time  to  this  Yorkshire  had  been 
on  the  side  of  humanity  and  progress.  He  wished  he  could  say  as 
much  for  Lancashire.  He  hop^d  the  time  might  come  when  some 
apostle  would  arise,  perhaps  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  re-conversion .  of 
Lancashire.  Only  about  100,000  votes  represented  the  Tory  majority 
in  the  country  at  the  last  election.  What  was  a  miserable  hundred 
thousand  ?  A  considerable  fraction  of  that  fraction  were  in  that  hall 
at  that  moment.  The  Government  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
their  domestic  affairs  in  having  succeeded  to  a  financial  surplus  due 
to  the  skill  and  the  judgment  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Not  only 
that,  but  within  the  last  few  months  an  unusual  number  of  millionaires, 
men  of  the  richest  type,  who  were  always  in  sympathy  with  the  Tory 
jparty,  had  passed  away,  thereby  helping  to  secure  the  surplus  for  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Walker  was  one  of  the  worthiest  citizens  of  Huddersfield  :  he  was  one 
of  the  best  and  bravest  of  fighting  Liberals,  and  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  capable  of  chairmen. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  proceedings, 
which  had  been  extremely  enthusiastic  and  successful,  terminated. 
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Breakfast  to  Liberal  Secretaries  and  Agents. 


On  Saturday  morning,  March  28th,  the  Liberal  secretaries  and 
agents,  to  the  number  of  about  200,  were  entertained  at  breakfast  in 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Federation. 

Dr.  Spence  Watson,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  committee  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation,  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
agents  and  secretaries  present.    No  Federation  meeting  could  be  held 
without  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  and  labour,  and  he  always  found 
that  those  gatherings  at  the  close  of  the  Federation  meetings  were 
amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  all.    When  they  were  told  that  the 
committee  which  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  entertaining  them 
was  a  tyrannical  and  interfering  body,  that  it  was  constantly  in  col- 
lision with  the  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  its  acts 
wore  arrogant  and  despotic,  so  that  every  one  of  the  associations  was 
in  constant  revolt  against  its  own  centre,  it  was  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  they  looked  upon  these  meetings  with  anxiety.    If  it  were 
a  fact  that  the  different  members  were  at  war  with  one  another,  they 
should  be  in  a  very  sick  and  sorry  state ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
they  looked  either  a  remarkably  sorry  or  sick  body.    One  point  which 
was  very  pressing,  and  which  came  most  closely  home  to  them,  was 
the  necessity  for  having  their  organisation,  not  here  and  there,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country,  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 
From  time  to  time  it  had  been  said  that  there  were  associations  which 
never  met,  associations  which  were  dead.     He  did  not  know  how  far 
such  an  accusation  was  true,  but  they  all  ought  to  know  if  the  charges 
were  true,  and  if  true  they  all  ought  to  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
evil.    They  all  ought  to  have  the  same  aim  and  end  in  view  ;  and  he 
earnestly  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  they  would  see  a 
strong  effort  madie,  not  only  by  the  Central  Offices,  but  by  every 
association    throughout    the    country.      It    sometimes  seemed  to 
him,  in  looking  back  at  the  old  days,  that  there  had  been  too  large 
a  tendency  to  lean  upon  the  centre.    Their  Central   Offices  were 
very  efficient,  but  it  was  a  calamity  if  the  parts  began  to  lean  upon 
the  centre,  except  for  those  things  which  the  centre  could  do  better 
than  they  could  themselves.     They  should  endeavour  to  be  indepen- 
nent  and  self-reliant.  They  had  a  great  work  before  them  in  removing 
a  great  majority,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  steps  was 
that  of  perfecting  their  organisation.    At  the  present  time  they  were 
going  through  a  phase  of  downright  jingoism.     Jingo  was  a  god,  and 
therefore  he  was  indestructible ;  but  they  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
counteract  his  influences.    He  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  even  appear 
Pharisaical  ;  but  it  did  seem  to  him  that  their  battle  was  constantly 
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against  corrupt  influences — corrupt  influences  of  many  kinds,  and 
especially  'the  corrupt  influences  of  the  Primrose  League.  Certain 
election  decisions  had  been  given  which  had  gone  very  far  to  make 
the  election  law  of  no  avail,  and  had  gone  a  great  way  to  make  an  ex- 
tension of  those  corrupt  influences  possible,  and  that  extension  they 
would  certainly  see.  In  his  own  part  of  the  country  there  was  a 
systematic  scheme  for  getting  hold  of  the  working  classes.  (At  this 
stage  Lord  Rosebery  entered,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged 
cheers.)  Continuing,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  said  they  had  to  fight 
against  these  corrupt  influences  of  the  Tories.  They  would  not  use 
the  same  weapons.  If  they  could  win  elections  in  this  way,  he  would 
far  rather  lose  them.  The  only  way  to  fight  them  was  by  regularly 
and  patiently  spreading  political  education.  He  had  the  greatest 
belief  in  the  influence  of  education,  and  if  they  could  make  their  men 
really,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  politicians,  and  able  to  use  their 
own  judgment  and  observation,  they  had  the  certainty  of  beating 
down  and  defeating  those  subtle,  base,  and  demoralising  corrupt  in- 
fluences of  which  he  had  spoken.  In  the  hope  and  belief  that  by  edu- 
cational means  they  would  triumph,  they  should  endeavour  to  make 
their  associations  living  and  interesting.  Those  w^ho  knew  our  work- 
ing men  best,  and  those  who  lived  in  close  communion  with  them, 
knew  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  strong,  earnest  thinking 
men,  and  if  they  were  really  interested  in  politics  in  the  manner  he 
had  indicated,  they  could  not  but  help  to  strengthen  the  party  and  win 
battles,  and  in  that  way  carry  out  the  beautiful  ideal  of  Liberalism 
which  Lord  Rosebery  gave  them  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  on 
Friday. 

Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm,  said: — Dr. 
Watson  and  gentlemen^ — They  shall  be  a  very  few  words  that  I  shall 
say.  After  speaking  at  great  length  last  night,  I  feel  no  great  inclina- 
tion to  descant  at  length  this  morning.  I  remember  very  well  our 
breakfast  at  this  time  last  year  at  Cardiff.  On  that  occasion  I  ven- 
liured  to  warn  you  that  it  would  require  all  our  energies  and  all  our 
efforts  to  ward  off  from  the  Liberal  party  a  great  disaster,  and  a 
disaster  which  might  be  of  a  crushing  and  telling  kind.  Well,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  my  words  came  true.  Many  of  my  friends  after 
that  breakfast  said  that  I  had  taken  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  future. 
Well,  I  have  found  in  life  that  one  is  on  the  safe  side  in  taking  gloomy 
views,  and  on  that  occasion,  at  any  rate,  I  was  right.  Well,  after  all, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  very  much  the  worse  for  that  defeat.  A 
victory  has  a  stimulating  effect,  and  a  defeat  has  a  stimulating  effect. 
It  teaches  us  many  lessons  ;  it  pulls  us  more  together,  and  it  wakes  us 
up — or  it  should  wake  us  up — from  any  dreams  of  fancied  security — 
dreams  which  in  many  cases  at  the  last  general  election  were  fatal  to 
those  sitting  members  who  indulged  in  them.  Now,  there  has  been  a 
discussion  going  on — not,  perhaps,  spread  over  a  very  wide  area — with 
regard  to  the  working  of  this  Federation.  It  comes  in  the  main,  I 
think,  from  the  outside,  because  what  is  true  of  that  discussion  is  true 
also  of  many  other  discussions — that  outsiders  think  they  know  most 
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of  the  game.  I  do  not  think  that  they  know  most  of  our  game.  When 
you  have  reduced  the  complaints  that  have  been  formulated  to  a 
definite  shape,  they  usually  come  to  this — that  Mr.  Hudson  is  secretary 
both  of  the  Central  Liberal  Association  and  of  the  JS^ational  Liberal 
Federation.  It  is  said,  I  see,  thrtt  Mr.  Hudson  represents  a  corrupt  union 
of  functions  deleterious  to  the  association  and  fatal  to  the  Federation. 
I  don't  think  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  that  point  in  any  case  is  a  very  small  one.  If  it  really 
threatened  to  mar  in  any  way  the  usefulness  of  the  Federation,  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  insist  upon  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  must  recollect  that  we  have  to  think  a  little  of  the  interests  of  the 
Central  Liberal  Association,  which  is  not  in  reality  so  much  an  associa- 
tion as  a  sort  of  central  ofiice.  The  only  argument  I  should  use  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hudson  holding  the  two  offices  is  that  I,  for  one,  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Central  Liberal  Association  cut  off  from  all 
contact  with  the  Federation,  and  therefore  with  the  organs  of  Liberal 
sentiment  outside,  and  simply  restricted  to  a  sort  of  bureau  in  London. 
But,  then,  it  is  remarked  in  an  airy  way.  What  does  it  all  matter, 
after  all  ?  A  couple  of  secretaries,  a  few  clerks,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
London,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Gentlemen,  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
once  ventured  to  consider  what  were  the  great  wants  of  the  age.  We 
are  constantly  told  of  the  great  want  of  the  age,  and  it  always  takes  a 
difierent  form.  In  my  view  on  that  occasion,  and  in  my  view  on  this 
occasion,  the  great  want  of  the  age  is  a  want  of  funds.  I  do  not  seek 
to  parade  the  poverty  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  any  case,  it  is  nothing 
to  be  be  ashamed  of:  but  we  have  lost  almost  entirely  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  of  the  earth,  and  those  gifted  substantially  with  possessions 
which  make  them  valuable  friends  to  any  cause  they  espouse, 
a,nd  we  have  to  face  that  situation.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every 
gentleman,  that  every  agent  in  this  hall,  has  to  face  very 
directly  that  want  of  funds.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  another 
thing.  You  were  taunted  a  great  deal  at  the  last  general  election, 
as  1  saw  in  the  papers — because  the  farther  a  Peer  can  be 
conveyed  from  the  scene  of  an  election  for  the  Hous  e  of  Commons  the 
better  it  is  for  him  and  the  Member  to  be  returned,  and  therefore  T 
only  saw  it  at  a  distance — I  say  you  were  constantly  taunted  in  papers 
and  speeches  with  the  corrupt  and  scandalous  way  in  which  I  had 
recommended  Peerages  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Now,  it  is  always 
safe  at  a  general  election  to  denounce  a  Peer's  conduct,  for  he  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  reply.  But  I  did  write  three  letters  to  point  out 
what  an  absolute  falsehood  and  fabrication  that  was  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  one  was  published.  When  you  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  an  unknown  individual  who  seeks  your  opinion  on 
some  question  of  fact  or  abstract  thought,  you  find  that  he  is  one  of 
two  classes — the  man  who  corresponds  with  a  hostile  intent,  and  the 
man  who  corresponds  with  a  friendly  intent.  If  he  corresponds  with 
-a  hostile  intent,  and  he  gets  an  answer  which  is  too  satisfactory,  he 
puts  your  letter  in  his  pocket.  If  he  corresponds  with  a  friendly  in- 
tent, and  then  your  reply  is  satisfactory,  he  sends  it  to  the  papers,  and 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  my  correspondents  were  not  altogether  of  a 
friendly  character.      Now,  T  want  to  tell  you,  once  for  all,  and  not  to 
you  few  agents  gathered  here,  but  to  the  public  through  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Press  whom  I  see  around  me — I  wish  to  tell  you  once 
for  all  exactly  the  truth  about  that  scandalous  imputation  and  that 
scandalous   lie.     I   am  not   one  of    those  who     think     that  the 
Liberal  party,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  present  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  necessarily  to  debar  itself  from  the  creation  of  Peer- 
•Siges.    I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  debarred  from  honorary  dis- 
tinctions in  our  party  any  more  than  the  opposite  party.     We  should 
remove  a  great  inducement  from  our  control,  and  we  should  at  the^ 
same  time  deprive  ourselves  of  the  method  of  rewarding  supporters  in 
a  way  which  I  trust  will  always  continue  to  be  honourable.  Therefore, 
in  the  abstract,  I  had  no  objection  to  recommending  the  creation  of 
Peers.    In  the  concrete,  I  will  frankly  admit  that  I  rather  hoped  to 
avoid  it.    I  had  embarked  in  an  agitation  against  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  undue  power  and  privileges  and  unfair  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords — opinions  which  1  still  hold — and  which,so  far  as  I  can 
predict,  will  only  leave  me  with  life  itself.    At  any  rate,  I  hope 
I  may  outlive  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
for  all  that,  I  should  have  been  glad,  for  reasons  I  can  hardly  define 
to  myself,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  avoid  the  recommendation  of  any 
Peerages  to  Her  Majesty  during  my  short  tenure  of  office.    But  it  was 
not  possible.    T  received  letters  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  authorised 
me  to  use  his  name  freely  in  that  connection,  in  which  he  stated,  just 
before  the  fall  of  the  Government,  that  he  had  promised  when  in  office 
two  Peerages  to  men  of  the  class  from  whom  Peers  are  selected — men 
with  a  gr«^at  stake  in  the  country,  of  great  wealth,  andjhigh  position,  and 
one  of  them  in  a  high  industrial  capacity.     It  was  not  till  I  received 
two,  or  I  think,  three,  letters  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  pointing  out  that  the 
honour  of  the  Liberal  party  was  pledged  as  to  these  Peerages,  that  I 
consented  to  make  the  recommendation.      I  am  not  saying  anything 
in  the  slightest-  degree  derogatory  to  those  gentlemen,  quite  the  reverse. 
It  was  only  that  I  had  debarred  myself,  by  a  silent  rule,  if  I  could 
possibly  adhere  to  that  rule,  from  recommending  Peerages  to  the  Queen, 
and  I  stated  that  to  them  in  the  letter  in  which  I  communicated  the 
fact  of  their  recommendatien.      But  before  doing  that,  and  when  I 
knew  it  might  not  be  possible  for  me  to  adhere  to  my  rule,  I  had  stated 
to  two  other  gentlemen,  one  a  political  opponent  of  ours,  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  other  the  late  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  had  served  us  well  and  honourably  both  as  a  Minister  and  in 
an  independent  capacity,  that  if  it  should  ever  devolve  upon  me  to  re- 
commend Peers,  their  names  should  be  included  in  that  list.  Now,  that 
is  the  whole  history  of  this  transaction.  As  regards  receiving  one  farthing 
of  corrupt  consideration  for  these  Peerages,  I  declare  on  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman  that  it  is  a  scandalous  lie.     There  was  no  question 
raised  ,  there  was  no  question  even  suggested,  of  any  of  these  four 
gentlemen  giving  one  shilling  or  one  farthing  to  the  election  fund,  or 
even  subscribing  five  shillings  a  year  to  a  local  Liberal  Association. 
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^hat  is  more,  1  wish  to  say  this  :  I  was  a  little  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  our  excellent  friend  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which 
alluded  to  the  subject  in  an  article  on  Friday,  and  which  said  that 
if  there  were  these  scandalous  transactions,  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
Whips.  There  were  no  such  scandalous  transactions,  and  it  was  not  a 
matter  for  the  Whips.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  transaction  that  makes 
it  simpler  and  stronger — that  i  did  not  hear  one  single  word  on  this 
subject  from  any  Whip — I  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Ellis  or 
any  other  Whip.  My  only  communication  was  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
I  discussed  and  deliberated  this  matter  directly  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  if  you  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  received  corrupt  considerations 
for  the  recommendation  of  these  two  Peerages,  you  had  better  go  and 
state  so  before  some  large  public  audience  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
One  word  to  make  my  explanation  quite  complete.  I  ought  to  state 
why  it  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  did  not  recommend  these 
gentlemen.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  They  occupied  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  did  not  wish  at  that  time  to  vacate  those 
seats,  and  he  promised  to  make  the  recommendations  whenever 
resignation  of  the  Government  occurred  or  before  the  general  election. 
1  hope  that  lie  is  dispelled  for  ever.  We  in  the  Liberal  party  do  not 
traffic  in  titles  in  that  way.  At  any  rate,  when  in  opposition,  if  we 
had  that  disposition,  we  have  no  titles  to  traffic  in  ;  and  therefore  1 
<5ome  to  the  point  that  we  in  our  ranks  must  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  funds  that  we  have  to  face  by  a  greater  energy  and  a  greater 
enthusiasm  than  our  opponents  can  produce.  After  all,  a  Liberal 
unit  is  a  Liberal  man.  It  is  not  Mr.  Hudson,  or  Dr.  Spence  Watson, 
•or  Mr.  Ellis  who  can  organise  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  country. 
-Their  occupation  and  function  is  auxiliary,  relative,  subservient  to 
what  is  the  real  work  of  organisation,  which  must  be  carried  on  in 
every  village  or  parish ;  in  every  ward  of  every  town  ;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  dry  bones  of  the  constituencies  in  their  smaller  subdivisions 
begin  to  stir  themselves  that  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  or  Mr.  Ellis,  or 
Mr.  Hudson  can  be  of  any  use.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
to-day.  I  do  not  think  your  spirit  is  likely  to  fail.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity,  in  which  I  rejoice,  of  nailing  one  conspicuous  lie  to  the 
wall.  It  won't  stop  other  lies  being  told.  But  we  are  always  told 
that  criticism  is  one  of  the  gratifying  incidents  of  public  life.  I  do 
not  object  to  criticism,  but  I  do  think  that  it  should  be  conducted  with 
some  regard  for  truth.  Well,  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  conduct  our 
criticism  with  some  regard  for  truth,  and  that  we  will  not  scatter  dirt 
on  the  eminent  men  who  form  the  Government,  as  it  was  scattered  on 
those  men — perhaps  not  less  eminent — who  formed  the  last  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  M.P.,  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  had 
often  thought,  he  said,  of  what  must  have  been  their  amusement  at  the 
Smoke-room  flutter  about  the  Central  Association,  which  had  disturbed 
the  London  papers  considerably  during  the  last  few  weeks.  It  was 
true  that  the  central  organisation  had  considerable  power,  both  of 
initiative  and  of  control,  in  certain  aspects  of  political  work  ;  but  they 
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knew  well  that  the  real  work  that  told  or  the  lethargy  that  killed  was  a. 
matter  not  of  the  central  organisation,  but  of  the  local  organisations. 
He  was  glad  that  Lord  Rosebery  had  pointed  out  once  more  the  kernel 
of  the  question — that  the  secret  of  success  in  organisation  lay  in 
strengthening  the  unit  in  village  and  ward.  However  much  they 
might  be  opposed,  as  Liberals,  by  vested  interests,  by  monopolies,  and 
by  powerful  combinations,  such  as  they  had  to  face  at  the  last  election, 
yet  the  greatest  enemy  to  Liberalism  was  not  the  vested  interest  in 
Church,  liquor,  or  land,  but  apathy  and  lethargy.  It  was  possible  that 
during  the  three  years  of  the  last  Government,  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
party  was  largely  centred  in  the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  many  constituencies  might  have  grown  apathetic  and  lethargic  ; 
but  he  thought  they  were  waking  out  of  that  apathy  and  lethargy. 
They  required  serious  and  earnest  work  in  placing  the  organisation  of 
the  party  in  a  thoroughly  sound  and  fighting  condition,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  great  problem  for  the  central  organisation  was  how  to 
bring  the  initiative,  the  stimulus,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  well- 
organised  constituencies  into  the  apathetic  and  lethargic  constituencies. 
They  were  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  Liberals  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  only  be  active,  vigilant,  and  hard-working,  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  Liberal  Administration ;  but  that  was  only  half 
their  duty.  It  was  their  duty  to  make  Liberalism  vital,  strong,  and 
successful  in  resisting  reaction  and  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Tory 
Administration,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  there  were  indications 
already  that  the  vitality  of  Liberalism  was  having  its  effect  upon  the 
present  Administration.  In  the  case  of  the  pension  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  those  Liberal  Dervishes,  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  at  their  head,  had  shown  the  first  sign  of  resistance,  and 
they  had  had  the  most  complete  illustration  of  the  policy  of  scuttle  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  In  conclusion,  he  said  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent 
reaction  and  insolence,  either  in  home  or  foreign  affairs  ;  and  it  was^ 
also  their  duty  steadily  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  a  strong 
progressive  Administration,  which  would  do  the  work  partly  done  by 
the  last  Government,  and  would  bring  down  that  great  obstacle  of 
reform,  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  were  calls  for  Mr.  Hudson,  who  said  he  regarded  himself  as 
a  Liberal  agent  like  the  rest  of  those  present,  and  that  they  were  all 
grateful  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  coming  amongst  them  and  for  offering 
the  wholesome  words  of  advice  he  had  given  them.  He  recognised 
that  there  was  no  body  of  men  in  the  country  who  had  it  more  in 
their  power  to  give  effect  to  that  advice  than  the  gentlemen  he  saw 
before  him,  and  he  asked  them  to  continue  to  the  office  in  Parliament- 
street  that  same  help  and  co-operation  which  they  themselves  might 
always  count  on  getting  from  him  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Central 
Office. 

This  closed  the  speechmaking,  and  as  Lord  Rosebery  had  then  to 
take  his  departure,  the  company  gave  three  hearty  cheers  as  he  left 
the  hall. 
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OTHER  MEETINGS. 


In  addition  to  the  meetings  which  are  here  reported,  the  following 
gatherings  were  held.  Considerations  of  space  prevent  them  front 
being  more  than  merely  chronicled. 


Thursday,  March  2^th, 

The  National  Association  of  Liberal  Secretaries  and  Agents,  and  the 
Society  oj  Certificated  Liberal  Agerits. 

These  two  organisations  of  the  Liberal  Agents  held  meetings  at  ther 
Offices  of  the  Huddersfield  Liberal  Association,  as  follows  : 

10.30  a.m.— Meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Society  of  Certificated 
Liberal  Agents. 

6.0  p.m. —  Meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Liberal  Secretaries  and  Agents. 

7.0  p.m. — Joint  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  two  Associations^ 
at  which  Mr.  W.  Woodings  gave  a  paper  on  The  Recent  Election 
Petitions,"  and  Mr.  H.  Fred  Nash  spoke  on  Recent  Registration 
Appeals." 


Dinner  by  Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse,  M.P.  (Huddersfield)  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Members  of  Parliament  repre- 
senting neighbouring  constituencies,  Officers  of  the  Federation  and 
local  Associations,  and  other  distinguished  visitors. 


Reception  at  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Hudders- 
field, Colne  Yalley  Division  and  Holmfirth  Division  Liberal  Associa- 
tions (Messrs.  Alfred  Walker,  J. P.,  J.  B.  Robinson,  J. P.,  and  John 
Hinchcliffe,  J.P.). 


Friday  March  27th. 

Conference  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Public  meeting  under  the  same  auspices  in  the  afternoon. 
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PRICE    ONE  PENNY. 


THE  TORY  GOVEENMENT'S  HOME  AND 
FOREIGN  POLICY. 

At  a  great  meeting,  at  which  over  5,000  persons  were  present, 
held  at  Huddersfield^  on  Friday,  March  27th,  1896,  in  connection 
with  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  in  the  Kowley  Music  Hall,  Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  J. P. 
(President  of  the  Huddersfield  Liberal  Association),  in  the  chair. 
Lord  Posebery,  who  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  said  : — 

Mr.  Walker,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  is  very  difficult  in  this 
great  assembly  to  feel  as  disheartened  as  one  ought.  And  I  have  not 
merely  the  right  of  a  Liberal  to  feel  disheartened,  but  I  feel  that  I 
come  among  you  in  a  somewhat  perilous  capacity,  for  I  cannot  alto- 
gether divest  myself  of  the  character  of  an  official  Liberal.  I  have 
been  an  official  Liberal ;  and  thovigh,  as  you,  sir,  justly  said,  I  am  not 
very  anxious  to  be  an  official  Liberal  again,  yet  I  fear  that  the 
fragrance  of  that  character  clings  round  me  still.  Now,  we  know 
that  that  is  a  position  of  some  suspicion. 

Questions  of  Organisation. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  recently 
had  much  good  advice  from  unexpected  quarters  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  National  Liberal  Federation,    It  is  said  that  the  serpent  of 
officialdom  has  crept  into  the  garden  of  Eden  which  had  been  hitherto 
unsullied  by  any  such  reptile.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the  serpent 
has  crept  in  I  suspect  he  got  his  head  ver}^  considerably  bruised.  My 
experience  of  officialdom  and  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  is 
that  it  is  a  relation  in  which  officialdom  plays  a  very  subordinate  part. 
If  I  had  ever  expressed  a  secret  hope  on  the  subject,  it  is  that  official- 
<lom  had  sometimes  a  little  more  to  do  with  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  than  it  has.    At  any  rate,  I  have  not  been  often  let  into 
its  secrets.    I  remember  two  occasions  on  which  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  took  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and,  certainly  uninspired  by 
officialdom,  took  very  remarkable  action.   The  first  occasion  was  when 
it  made  at  Newcastle  a  programme,  a  very  celebrated  expression  of 
faith  which,  I  confess,  was  in  my  opinion  too  long  for  practical  pur- 
poses.   I  see  Dr.  Spence  Watson  sitting  there.    I  hope  he  will  forgive 
]ne  for  saying  so.     But  it  was  not  the  officials  who  imposed  that  pro- 
gramme on  the  National  Liberal  Federation — it  was  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  who  imposed  it  on  the  officials  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, good  and  evil.     When  I  was  an  official — very  much  of 
iin  official — I  woke  up  one  morning  and   saw   in   the  papers  that 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  had  decided  to  hold  a  conference 
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on  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  single  official  of  the  Government  knew  of  that  purpose  except 
through  the"  newspapers,  yet  it  was  a  very  momentous  decision. 
It  gave  great  impetus  to  a  great  cause  ;  yet  I  am  very  certain 
that,  if  the  officials  had  been  consulted,  it  would  not  have  taken 
place  at  that  precise  moment.  Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  officials  and  the  National  Liberal  Federation.  I  have  one  word 
to  say  on  your  proceedings  as  far  as  I  know  of  them.  The  Federation 
has  not  gome  here,  as  I  understand,  to  promulgate  a  policy  or  a  pro- 
gramme, nor  have  I  come  here  to-night  to  promulgate  a  policy  or  a 
programme.  Nor  have  I  even  come  to  recite  the  Liberal  creed.  There 
has  been  a  little  too  much  recital  of  the  Liberal  creed.  It  has  this 
fatal  disadvantage,  that,  supposing  there  to  be  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Liberal  creed — as  there  are  of  other  creeds — and  you  only  mention 
thirty-seven  in  your  recital,  you  are  at  once  denounced  as  being  un- 
sound on  the  other  two,  and  therefore  an  enumeration  of  the  full 
Liberal  creed  has  got  to  be  a  fatiguino;  thing  for  the  speaker  and  the 
audience.  It  is  not  the  time  now  to  tell  our  political  beads.  We 
have  a  different  course  before  us  from  promulgating  an  active  policy. 
We  have  before  us  a  course  of  opposition,  possibly  long,  which  involves 
intelligent,  vigilant,  active,  honourable,  and  far-sighted  criticism.  I 
think  you,  too,  will  admit  the  validity  of  these  epithets.  But  may  I 
{•ay  a  word  on  the  last  ?  I  say  far-sighted  criticism  because  I  want 
you,  when  you  criticise,  to  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  you  will  have 
to  be  criticised,  and  that  you  shall  not  adopt  in  opposition  a  policy 
which  you  will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  under  the  responsi- 
Vjility  of  power. 

Gentlemen,  the  last  time  that  I  met  this  Liberal  Federation 
was  in  the  city  of  Cardiff.  I  do  not  think  those  of  us  who  were 
there  will  ever  forget  that  meeting.  It  was  harmonious  in  every 
i-ense  of  the  vord,  but  much  has  happened  since  the  Cardiff  meeting. 
The  Government  that  existed  at  Cardiff  is  dead.  May  I  say  one  word 
of  that  Government  ?  It  had  one  great  defect.  It  was  strong  in 
policy,  strong  in  experience,  strong  in  administrative  capacity,  strong 
in  honesty,  but  it  was  weak  in  one  thing — it  was  weak  in  Parlia- 
mentary support. . 

The  Government  and  its  Majority. 

Now,  that  is  a  fatal  w^eakness  in  the  long  run  to  a  Government, 
find  it  may  have  been  that  the  country,  observing  that  weakness  in  our 
Government,  determined  that  there  should  be  no  such  weakness  in  the 
next  when  it  entrusted  to  the  new  Government  what  is  practically  a 
dictatorship.  I  know  that  dictatorship  is  not  an  accurate  expres- 
sion, because  it  only  speaks  of  a  person  and  not  of  a  group  of  persons. 
Even  then  it  is  not  so  wholly  inappropriate,  because  when  you  find  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  also  Foreign  Secretary,  and  that  during  some 
months  of  foreign  complication  no  Cabinet  is  held  we  may  presume,  I 
think,  that  there  is  some  element  of  personal  dictatorship  in  this  country. 
But  if  the  Government  cannot  receivs  a  dictatorship  they  have,  at  any 
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rate,  received  as  large  a  iiieasure  of  absolute  power  as  is  possible 
under  our  Constitution.     The  electorate,  you,  all  of  you,  when  you 
gave  your    votes,    you  knev^  that  the   Government   possessed  the 
undivided  confidence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  you  gave  it  almost 
the  undivided  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Out  of  567 
members  that  were  elected  in  this  land  of  Great  Britain  no  fewer  than 
390  were  Tories,  and  176  were  Liberals  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  gave 
the  Tories  two  to  one  as  against  the  Liberals,    Over  and  above  that 
two  to  one  you  gave  them  a  further  majority  exactly  as  large  as  the 
whole  majority  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  began  in  1892. 
I  leave  out  ot  the  calculation  the  Irish  members  ;   they  work  under 
different  political  conditions  and  act  independently  of  British  parties  : 
I  speak  of  the  relations  of  Liberal  and  Tory  as  established  by  the  last 
general  election  in  Great  Britain.  I  think,  then,  that  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  the  electorate  of  this  country  gave   the  Government 
supreme  and  absolute  power.    No  such  power  has  ever  been  enjoyed 
by  any  English  Government  in  constitutional  times,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  the  splendid  dreams  that  may  have  floated  before  the  people 
who  really  love  their  kind  and  wish  well  to  humanity  when  they  saw 
a  Government  comprised  of  men  of  ability  and  men  of  high  character 
endowed  with  such  dominion.     In  view  of  such  splendid  possibilities 
and  such  a  magnificent  majority  I  think  that  visions  must  have  floated 
before  all  of  us,  however  much  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  Government. 
It  may  have  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  evoke  a  new  heaven,  but 
they  could  almost  have  made  a  new   earth   for   us.     They  almost 
promised  to  make  a  new  earth.    They  might  have  made  this  country  a 
paradise  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities.    They  might  have 
pared  and  pruned  away  the  anomalies  of  our  Constitution  with  so 
wise  and  timely  a  hand  as  to  withstand  the  tempests  of  time  and 
revolution.    They  might — but  why  pursue  the  subject '? — they  promised 
a  paradise,  but  it  was  not  a  paradise  of  that  kind — ample  employ- 
ment, cheap  beer,  and  a  pension  in  the  case  of  the  deserving.    I  will 
not  recapitulate  their  promises — perhaps  they  have  not  had  time  to 
carry  them  into  effect.    That  was  at  any  rate  the  prospect  at  home 
which  was  held  out  to  us.    What  was  the  prospect  abroad  ?    We  were 
to  have  a  reign  of  universal  peace,  in  which  the  voice  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  potent,  if  not  supreme.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  so  far  these 
visions  have  not  been  fulfilled.    I  do  not  utter  a  word  of  blame  on  the 
Government  because  they  have  not  been  fulfilled,  but  I  do  utter  a 
word  of  regret,  and  I  also  utter  a  word  of  hope  that,  taught  by 
experience,  at  the  next  general  election  their  language  will  be  some- 
what less  blatant,  and  that  the  credulity  of  the  British  voters  will  be 
something  considerably  less.    As  regards  foreign  affairs,  it  is  a  cause 
of  complaint  by  the  Government  that  we  speak  too  much  about  them, 
and  that  we  are  disturbing  the  continuity  which  ought  to  exist  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affkirs.    I  can  give  you  two  sufficient  reasons  why 
we  should  talk  a  good  deal  about  foreign  affairs.    In  the  first  place 
place,  the  Government  has  given  us  nothing  else  to  talk  about,  and  in 
the  second  place  there  is  a  real  uneasiness  felt  about  them. 
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Government  Performances. 

What  are  the  Government  measures  thdt  have  resulted  from  their 
long  and  brilliant  programme  ?  There  is  the  measure  of  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  I  was  rather  inclined  to  welcome,  as  I  wel- 
come anything  which  seeks  to  restrict  talk  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  that  it  is 
an  unworkable  method  of  procedure.  There  is  a  London  Water  Bill, 
but  as  it 'Only  concerns  the  metropolitan  district  I  do  not  think  you 
care  to  hear  much  about  it,  so  I  will  only  say  this,  that  in  its  con- 
sistence it  is  well  adapted  to  its  subject.  All  this  may  be  very  good, 
but  it  does  occur  to  the  philosophic  observer  that  they  might  have 
effected  it  by  a  much  smaller  majority  than  you  gave  the  Government 
at  the  last  election.  There  was  another  Bill — the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Bill.  This  is  a  Bill  which  has  not  been  held  as  popular  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  my  native  country  of  Scotland.  It  takes  the  place  of  provi- 
sional orders  which  our  Government  issued  for  the  slaughter  of  animals 
at  the  port  of  imbarcation,  and  places  a  provision  on  the  Statute-book 
which  may  be  right  or  wrong — J  am  not  offering  my  opinion  on  ohat 
point — but  is  at  any  rate  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pledge  which  was 
given  us  the  night  before  last  at  the  Canadian  dinner.  At  the  Canadian 
dinner  we  were  oSered  a  scheme  of  Imperial  federation.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss that  subject  now.  I  have  no  time,  and  I  would  nov  hastily  dismiss 
any  scheme  of  Imperial  federation.  The  subject  of  an  Imperial  Zoll- 
verein,  of  a  Customs  union  between  the  colonies  and  ourselves,  is  one 
which  demands  very  grave  consideration.  But  I  want  to  know  this  : 
how  is  it  that  two  or  three  days  before  making  that  proposal,  the 
Government  proposed  this  Diseases  of  Animals  Bill,  which,  if  put  on 
the  Statute-book,  would  be  a  fixed  danger  to  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
trade  of  the  Canadian  breeder  with  the  mother  country — that  is,  the 
importation  of  store  cattle  ?  I  do  not  know  how  they  reconcile  the 
two,  the  suppression  of  the  practical  Bill  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Imperial  Scheme,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  Canadian  dealer  and 
the  Canadian  politician  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  the  great 
scheme  promulgated  if  they  could  by  that  means  have  stopped  the  lesser 
Bill.  There  is  one  word  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and  that  is  this— I 
do  not  think  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  all  under-estimated  the  views 
held  in  this  country  and  the  difficulties  that  he  would  have  to  sur- 
mount, both  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  free-trade  and  also  of  our 
foreign  trade.  It  almost  seems  that  you  in  Huddersfield  had  some 
knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  air,  because  I  observed  when  I  arrived 
at  the  station  yesterday  that  the  statue  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  washed  and  renovated  as  if  in  view  of  some  such  proposal. 

Continuity  of  Foreign  Policy. 

I  will  give  the  Government  one  disinterested  hint.  If  they  want 
us  to  give  up  talking  about  foreign  affairs,  let  them  give  us  something 
else  to  talk  about.    If  they  would  give  us  some  Bills,  that  would  have 
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a  treble  advantage  :  it  would  distract  our  attention,  it  would  fulfil 
their  pledges,  and  it  would  also  be  an  original  departure.  We  have  often 
read  in  history  of  unscrupulous  Governments,  in  difficulties  at  home^ 
embarking  in  foreign  complications  in  order  to  divert  public  attention 
from  these  domestic  diflSculties.  There  would  be  something  pleasing  in 
the  novelty  of  a  Government  that  embarks  in  a  domestic  policy  in  order 
to  distract  attention  from  their  complications  abroad.  'Now,  we  are  told 
that  our  discourses  on  foreign  politics  disturb  the  continuity  of  for 
eign  policy.  That  is  a  grave  charge,  and  if  I  felt  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  it  I  should  feel  considerable  uneasiness.  But  what  is  tl  is 
continuity  of  foreign  policy  ?  In  my  view  it  is  this — that  one  Govern- 
ment should,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  without  sacrifice  of  principle, 
endeavour  to  interweave  its  foreign  policy  with  that  of  the  preceding 
Government,  so  as  to  preserve  a  consistent  attitude  abroad  and  pre- 
veht  foreign  Powers  from  building  on  our  party  differences  and  dis- 
sensions at  home.  This  continuity  of  foreign  policy  was  first  laid 
down  as  a  maxim  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1886,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  on  the  whole  fairly  and  honourably  carried  out. 
But  that  definition  of  mine  is  not  the  Tory  definition.  The  Tory  de- 
fines continuity  as  something  of  this  kind.  When  the  Liberal  party 
is  in  office  the  Tories  are  to  attack  Liberal  foreign  policy,  to  describe 
Liberal  ministers  as  pusillanimous,  deplorable,  muddle-pated  politicians, 
who  bark  but  do  not  bite,  who  cringe  before  the  strong  and  bully  the 
weak,  who  are  isolated  from  all  sympathy  ia  Europe,  and  whose  course 
is  a  series  of  bounds  from  the  fire  into  the  frying-pan  and  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  When  the  Tories  are  in  office  the  definition 
seems  to  be  something  like  this — that  we  are  to  listen  with  bowed  heads 
and  in  a  deferential  manner  to  whatever  may  be  said  on  that  subject. 
That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  tenable  proposition.  We  do  not  want  to- 
impair  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  abroad,  but  we  should  not  be 
upright  citizens  if  we  could  timidly  and  silently  watch  the  ship  of 
State  buffetted  and  storm-tossed  about  as  it  has  been  in  the  seas  of 
foreign  policy  during  the  past  six  months.  At  one  moment  we  seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the  United  States ;  at  another  moment 
we  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  war  complications  with  Germany  ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  we  are  embarking  on  war  ourselves  with  no 
particular  enemy  that  I  can  discover.  But  there  is  this  further  question, 
I  think,  before  a  Government  asks  us  to  respect  the  continuity  of  for- 
eign policy.  They  preach  the  continuity  of  foreign  policy ;  if  they 
preach  they  should  practise  it,  if  only  with  themselves. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Inconsistencies. 

What  I  deplore  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government  is  a  melan- 
choly want  of  continuity  in  foreign  policy..  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  that 
black  and  bloody  page  of  Armenia — a  chapter  of  our  history  to  which 
we  shall  always  look  back  with  shame  and  with  remorse.  If  I  began 
on  that  I  should  be  taken  too  far.  But  that  is  not  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean.  That  would  rather  involve  the  consistency  of  Lord 
Salisbury  with  himself  than  the  consistency  of  the  Government  that  is 
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now  in  office.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  on  that  point,  and  it 
is  this.  You  will  remember  that  Lord  Salisbury  concluded  the  Cyprus 
Convention.  He  has  boasted  of  it  himself  that  he  framed  it.  This 
was  to  secure,  as  we  were  told  at  the  time,  good  government  for  the 
oppressed  Christians  of  the  East ;  and  after  a  year  or  more  of 
massacres  which  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  we  are  now  told  by  the  author  of  the  convention  that  it  is 
only  a  sort  of  pious  opinion,  that  it  is  only  a  few  futile  sentences 
inscribed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  we  are  to  pay  no  more 
attention  to  its  provisions.  No.  What  I  wish  to  allude  to 
now  is  not  the  question  of  Armenia,  bub  the  question  of  the  whole 
subject  of  our  dealing  with  the  delicate  relations  and  grouping  of 
foreign  powers.  It  has  always  been  understood  that  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  past  has  leaned  rather  on  the  Triple  Alliance  than  on  France 
and  Russia.  That  may  be  a  mistaken  opinion — I  only  state  it  for 
what  it  is  worth — but  at  any  rate  the  island  of  Heligoland  is 
some  pledge  of  his  feelings  in  the  matter.  At  the  end  of 
last  December  there  came  the  occurrences  in  South  Africa  and  the 
difficulties  with  Germany.  This  continuous  Foreign  Minister,  start- 
ing from  this  point  at  the  end  of  December,  by  the  middle  of 
January  had  landed  us  into  the  arms  and,  I  trust,  the  affections 
of  France,  for  I  can  at  any  rate  put  no  other  interpretation 
on  the  mysterious  convention  which  comprised  in  three  articles  the 
interests  of  Siam,  the  Niger,  and  Tunis,  but  was  made  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  which  was  observable  by  any  political  microscope 
except  the  recovery  of  the  good  graces  of  France.  That  lasted 
about  six  weeks,  and  when  we  have  got  that  idea  fully  into  our 
heads,  this  Ministry  of  "  continuous  foreign  policy "  embarks  into 
a  march  upon  the  Soudan,  which  at  once  outrages  France,  and 
throws  us  back  again  to  some  degree  into  the  arms  of  the  1  riple 
Alliance.  Where  we  may  be  in  May  under  this  "  continuous  foreign 
policy  "  I  do  not  think  the  most  audacious  prophet  among  you  will  dare 
to  predict.  But  I  wish  you  to  observe  I  am  not  criticising  ;  I  am 
only  recording ;  and  I  am  only  recording  as  an  apology  for  our  failing 
to  follow  the  "continuous  policy'^  of  this  somewhat  volatile  Govern- 
ment. They  may  be  practising  the  best  of  all  foreign  policies.  It 
may  be  the  best,  the  most  prudent,  the  most  sagacious,  the  most  far- 
sighted  of  all  foreign  policies,  but  there  is  one  thing  it  is  not^  and 
that  is  continuous. 

The  Soudan  Advance. 

I  said  just  now  that  not  merely  did  the  Government  give  us  nothing 
to  divert  us  from  the  examination  of  their  foreign  policy,  but  that  there 
was  real  uneasiness  felt  on  the  subject.  Now  Egypt  is  the  land  of  mystery. 
It  has  been  the  land  of  mystery  through  all  recorded  history,  and  is  no 
less  so  now.  From  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramids  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  predictions  of  prophecy.  You  can,  if  you  go  to  Egypt, 
still  look  on  the  features  of  the  Pharaoh  who  caused  Joseph  to  be 
honoured,  and  there  is  still  in  the  sands  of  that  country  the  Sphinx 
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gazing  with  its  sardonic  smile  on  the  passage  of  Kings,  races,  and 
empires.  In  this  land  of  mystery  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
expedition  which  we  have  recently  undertaken  should  be  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  If  we  could  understand  what  it  was  all  for, 
what  its  real  cause  was,  what  its  real  object  was,  we  might  be  able  to 
approve, but  at  present  the  mere  want  of  knowledge  on  this  point  is  what 
causes  natural  and  well  founded  alarm.  I  must  ask  you  to  consider 
this  subject  with  me  for  a  moment,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  Avill  at  once 
dismiss  three  great  questions.  The  first  is  our  occupation  of  Egypt  and 
its  nature  ;  secondly,  our  responsibilities  for  the  Soudan  and  for  its 
present  condition  ;  and, thirdly,  our  traditional  policy  as  an  anti-slavery 
Power.  All  these  questions  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  but  they  have  only  been  raised,  if  I  may  say 
so,  to  discolour  and  obscure  the  waters  of  controversy.  These  are  vast 
questions,  but  they  do  not  bear  on  the  point.  It  is  not  alleged  that 
this  expedition  has  anything  to  do  with  our  tenure  in  Egypt.  It  is  not 
even  alleged  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  anything  to  say  to  it. 
We  have  pressed  the  Government  on  that  point,  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  say  that  they  proceed  at  the  request  or  the  instance  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  All  they  said  is  that  they  proceed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  military  authorities.  Gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  facts, 
and  the  facts  are  perfectly  simple.  The  Italians  underwent  defeat  at 
Adowa,  and  immediately  the  Egyptian  army  was  ordered  to  march  80 
miles  into  the  desert.  That  is  the  problem  ;  and  that  is  the  problem  for 
which  we  have  to  find  a  solution.  It  is  evidently  not  directly  to  assist  the 
Italians,  because  Kassala,the  town  which  is  besieged  by  the  Dervishes, 
and  which  is  garrisioned  by  the  Italians^  is  at  least  600  miles  from 
the  point  to  which  we  are  marching  ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  if 
we  are  to  assist  the  Italians,  we  should  do  it  from  our  base  at  Suakin. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  what  the  Italians,  I  venture  to  say,  would  in- 
finitely prefer.  Well,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  assisting 
them  by  drawing  off  the  Dervishes  from  Kassala  to  attack  Egypt.  Mr. 
Walker,  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  Italians.  We  have  no 
alliance  with  any  Powers,  but  we  have  a  disinterested  and  historical 
friendship  for  the  Italians.  But  if  our  object  in  this  matter  is  to 
draw  the  full  strength  of  the  Dervishes  off  Kassala  to  Egypt,  I  think 
we  are  carrying  our  sympathy  with  the  Italians  rather  too  far.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  say  how  the  interests  of  Egypt,  which  we  have 
mainly  in  view,  can  be  served  by  attracting  the  Dervishes  to  attack 
that  country  when  it  is  not  otherwise  threatened.  I  know  that  Egypt 
is  benefited  by  the  inundations  of  the  N'ile,  but  it  is,  I  venture  to 
say,  a  new  rendering  of  the  conditions  of  Egypt  that  it  should  be 
benefited  by  periodical  inundations  of  Dervishes.  But  if  it  be  so^  if 
it  be  desirable  to  attract  the  Dervishes  to  Egypt,  we  may  at  once  say 
this.  Why  not  await  the  Dervishes  at  Wady  Haifa,  the  position  w^ 
have  left,  which  is  impregnable,  instead  of  marching,  with  a  chivalry 
which  1  think  misdirected,  to  meet  the  Dervishes  in  a  very  unpro- 
pitious  and  a  weaker  position,  and  apparently  to  attract  them  by 
advancing  to  meet  them  ? 
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Discordant  Explanations. 

Then,  where  is  the  expedition  to  go  to  ?  It  is  evidently  not 
going  to  march  to  Kassala,  and  it  is  obvious  from  its  scope  and 
the  strategy  that  it  is  not  going  to  march  to  Khartoum.  It  is 
apparently  going  to  march  to  Dongola ;  but  even  here  the  Govern- 
ment speaks  with  ambiguous  confusion.  The  Colonial  Secretary  told 
us  the  other  day  that  the  expedition  might  possibly  advance  to 
Dongola.  The  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  later 
with  the  ardour  and  confidence  of  youth,  said  that  Dongola  was  the 
natural  and  admitted  objective  of  the  expedition.  Now,  the  two  state- 
ments do  not  hang  together.  The  statement  of  the  Under-Secretary 
outside  the  Cabinet  is  much  more  confident  than  that  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  who  is  very  much  inside  the  Cabinet.  But  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  two  or  three  other  qualifications  to  put  on  the  expedition. 
He  says  the  advance,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  limited  by  two  con- 
siderations. It  will  be  limited,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  security  of 
the  communications  which  we  can  maintain,  and  it  will  be  limited,  in 
the  second  place,  by  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  resistance  we 
may  find.  He  adds  another  qualification,  which  I  will  come  to  in  a 
moment.  JSTow,  it  appears  that  these  two  considerations,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resistance  we  shall  receive  and  the  security  of  the  commu- 
nications are  both,  unfortunately,  opposed  to  each  other,  because  I 
read  in  the  Standard,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  Government  organ,  this 
telegram  : — 

Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  Derviahes  may  be  drawn  into  an 
action  and  decisively  beaten  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suarda.  It  would 
simplify  matters  a  good  deal,  since  the  prospect  of  marching  through  the 
waste  desert  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  an 
immense  line  of  communications  to  Wady  Haifa  is  viewed  in  some  quarters 
with  apprehension,  but  it  will  have  to  be  faced  if  the  enemy  avoid  a  pitched 
battle  and  retire  on  Dongola.  This  is  considered  only  too  likely  to  happen 
if  they  are  not  brought  to  a  stand  within  fifty  miles  of  Akasheh." 

So  it  appears  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  communications 
demands  as  an  essential  condition  not  a  moderate  resistance  "  but 
that  we  shall  engage,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  pitched  and  decisive 
battle,  or  else  it  may  be  impossible  to  maintain  those  communi- 
cations. Then  the  third  condition  which  is  laid  down  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  is  that  the  expedition  must  not  remain  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  finances  of  Egypt.  That  is  a  very  easy  condition 
to  lay  down.  It  must .  not  be  too  costly,  then,  either  in  money 
or  in  blood.  Why,  if  words  could  bind  facts,  there  never  was  an 
expedition  so  safe  and  so  limited  as  this ;  but  the  misfortune  is  that 
in  this  world,  as  you  and  I  know  in  our  lives,  but  as  we  know  still 
more  in  the  trend  of  our  policy,  it  is  not  possible  for  words  to  bind 
facts.  Here  are  the  facts  of  the  expedition  as  far  as  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  them.  The  expedition  is  to  assist  Kassala,  600  miles 
off.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  go  to  Dongola.  It  has  certainly  to  go  to  Don- 
gola. It  has  to  repel  the  Dervishes,  and  so  we  leave  an  impregnable 
position  to  repel  the  Dervishes  elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand  it  is 
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feared  that  they  may  not  attack  us.  For  if  we  cannot  find  them  and 
defeat  them  before  we  get  to  Dongola  we  cannot  well  maintain  our 
communications.  Finally,  it  must  not  cost  too  much  money  and  must 
not  meet  with  too  much  resistance.  All  these  hurried,  distracted  state- 
ments, which  do  not  hang  together,  have  tended  to  cause  that  wide 
feeling  of  uneasiness  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And  this  want  of 
candour  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  .1  thought  that  the  great 
merit  of  the  new  diplomacy,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  was 
that  in  spite  of  occasional  ^'hitches  "it  consisted  in  almost  breathless 
candour  on  every  possible  subject.  But  there  is  no  such  candour  in 
this  case.  It  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  expedition  itself  as 
because  of  the  explanations  that  there  is  so  widespread  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  towards  it.  If  the  Government  would  take  us  int(» 
their  confidence  we  might  be  able  to  support  them.  But  at  present 
we  feel  that  we  are  being  pooled.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  this  expedition,  but  if  this  good  reason  does  exist  it  has  not 
been  given  to  us.  And  I  am  afraid  not  merely  that  the  Government 
are  deceiving  us,  but  that  they  are  deceiving  themselves.  Of  the  two 
I  confess  I  aoa  much  more  afraid  of  the  second  than  I  am  of  the  first. 
They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  deceiving  us,  but  I  am  sadly  afraid 
they  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  themselves. 

War  by  Limited  Liability. 

Why,  they  propose  to  limit  war,  first,  in  the  amount  of  expense, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  material  resources  of  Egypt.  As  Mr.  Asquith — 
that  brilliant  son  of  Huddersfield — said  the  other  day,  with  his  usual 
aptness,  this  is  making  war  on  limited  liability,  limited  in  cost,  limited 
in  bloodshed,  and  limited  in  extent.  There  never  was  a  wilder  idea. 
You  cannot  so  limit  operations  of  war.  What  the  Government 
actually  believes  is  this — that  you  should,  or  they  on  your  behalf, 
march  into  the  Soudan  with  this  inscribed  on  their  banners,  "  .£500,000 
and  a  moderate  resistance."  If  they  meet  with  obstacles  incompatible 
with  these  two  conditions,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  expedition 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  ?  It  is  true  of  all  warfare,  but  especially 
true  of  all  African  warfare,  that  you  may  see  the  beginning  but  you 
cannot  see  the  end  ;  and  is  it  not  childish  to  pretend  the  war  is  limited 
by  the  material  resources  of  Egypt  when  you  know  that  behind  Egypt 
stands  Great  Britain^  and  if  Egypt  is  foiled  it  is  Great  Britain  that 
will  have  to  come  to  the  front  ? 

The  Necessity  for  Concentration  in  our  Foreign  Policy. 

There  is  one  more  point  about  this  expedition  that  perplexes  me. 
It  is  the  moment  chosen  for  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  hot  and  unhealthy 
season.  The  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by- the-bye,  told  us  the 
other  day  that  they  were  going  to  watch  the  effect  of  summer  heat  " 
before  they  proceeded  with  the  expedition.  I  respected  the  gravity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  when  I  saw  that  they  received  that  statement 
with  silent  awe.  For  I  confess  that  I  thought  that  if  we  had  no  other 
result  from  our  fourteen  years  in  Egypt  we  did  know  something  of  the 
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effects  of  summer  heat  there.  But  I  mean  something  much  higher  and 
graver  than  that.  What  is  it  that  every  indication,  every  omen,  point 
to  as  the  first  condition  of  our  policy  ?  Surely,  it  is  to  concentration. 
France  and  Russia  are  said  to  be  hostile  to  us  in  this  matter.  I  should 
have  thought  that  any  Power  which  is  hostile  to  us  would  have  egged 
us  on  in  this  campaign,  which  absorbs  Egyptian  arms  and  resources  in 
the  first  line,  and  British  arms  and  resources  in  the  second.  What  is 
the  situation  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have,  it  appears,  abandoned 
the  boasts  of  ''splendid  isolation"  which  were  so  large  a  topic  of  the 
Government  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  we  have  returned 
to  the  good  graces  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  As  to  that,  it  may  be  said 
that  Austria  and  Italy  have  always  been  our  warm  and  disinterested 
friends  ;  and,  as  regards  Germany,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  we  are 
once  more  acquiring  her  friendship,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  her  Press,  that  friendship  is  not  so  intimate  and  compact  as  we 
could  have  desired.  But  have  we  learned  nothing  from  Armenia?  Do 
we  know  nothing  of  the  forces  that  are  engaged  against  us  there,  and 
which  compelled  us  to  abandon  Armenia  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  to 
abdicate  our  position  in  the  East  of  Europe  ?  There  are  grave  issues 
with  the  United  States — issues  which  I  trust  are  being  smoothed  by 
diplomacy,  and  which  may  be  further  adjusted  by  appeal  to  arbitra- 
tion. But  there  still  remain  unsettled  questions  which  might  yet 
affect  an  inflammable  population  and  rouse  it  into  dangerous  excite- 
ment. Is  there  nothing  to  make  us  cautious,  to  give  caution  to 
our  enterprises,  when  we  look  at  the  Far  East  and  the  condition  in 
which  China  has  been  left  by  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  enterprise  of  various  Powers  in  the  direction  of  that  helpless 
empire  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  give  us  disquietude  in  Africa  1  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  Italian  defeat  in  Africa "?  A  great  expert  on  this  ques- 
tion, who  was  quoted  in  the  Times  the  other  day,  told  us  that  the  re- 
buff of  the  Italians  in  Africa  was  a  defeat  and  a  disaster  to  all  Europe 
in  Africa,  and  that,  with  the  celerity  with  which  savage  tribes  circu- 
lated the  information,  that  reverse  would  be  known  all  over  Africa  and 
would  cause  a  general  rising  of  barbarism  against  civilisation.  That 
may  fall  on  Uganda  ;  that  may  fall  on  Egypt  ;  but,  wherever  it  may 
fall,  surely,  it  teaches  Europeans  who  are  engaged  in  Africa  the  necessity 
of  concentration  and  a  defensive  policy.  Is  there  nothing  in  other  parts 
of  Africa  that  may  give  us  uneasiness  ?  The  Times,  which  is  an  official 
organ,  confirms  what  comes  to  us  by  every  post — that  the  news  from 
South  Africa  never  was  more  anxious  than  it  is  just  now  ;  and  at  this 
moment,  when  we  are  increasing  our  fleet  to  an  enormous  extent 
— not,  we  are  told,  for  purposes  of  offence,  but  of  mere  necessary  de- 
fence,is  it  wise  to  weaken  our  voice,  to  hamper  our  diplomacy  and  lock  up 
our  resources  by  sending  an  expedition  into  the  sands  of  a  desert  which 
has  already  before  now  engulphed  monarchs,  armies,  and  empires. 
And  is  therft  no  concentration  required  for  Egypt  herself  ?  Egypt  has 
prospered  under  our  rule.  What  is  the  need  of  Egypt  now  ?  She 
desires,  and  has  desired  for  the  last  three  years,  to  construct  a  great 
reservoir  at  Assuan,  which  would  enable  her  to  enjoy  the  beneficent 
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operations  of  the  Nile  even  at  the  time  of  "lower  Nile  " — in  fact,  all 
the  year  round.  What  v*^ould  be  the  cost  of  this  great  enterprise  1 
Some  four  or  five  millions,  while  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  at  once 
raise  the  productiveness  of  Egypt  by  the  value  of  seven  or  eight 
millions  annually^  and  that  the  increase  of  revenue  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  would  be  not  less  than  £850,000  a  year.  It  is  at  this 
moment,  when  Egypt  wants  to  concentrate  her  resources  upon  this 
great  scheme,  that  we  are  going  to  lock  them  up  in  this  Soudan 
expedition.  Gentlemen,  I  declare  it  solemnly,  I  would  support  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  if  I  could.  There  is  nothing — 
these  friends  who  ate  nearest  to  me  will  testify  to  this — that  I  have 
more  at  heart  than  to  see  both  parties  in  the  State  supporting  in 
common  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  I  would  gladly  support 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  but  they  will  not  give  me  the 
chance. 

Party  Promises  and  Performances. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  domestic  affairs  I  do  not  feel  the  same 
anxiety  to  suppoit  her  Majesty's  Government.  I  am,  I  confess,  like 
most  of  you  I  suppose,  dismayed  by  the  meagreness  of  their  pro- 
gramme. It  may  be  that  they  consider  they  have  received  an  impera- 
tive mandate  from  the  country  to  do  nothing,  but  that  was  not  what 
they  promised.  Of  course,  I  am  far  from  judging  the  performance  of 
a  Government  by  its  promises,  more  especially  of  this  Government. 
We  had  a  little  instructive  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Pem- 
broke Dock  last  night,  which  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  Government's  Welsh  supporters — if  Welsh  sup- 
porters they  have.  But  I  desire  to  quote  to  you  a  very  instructive 
passage  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government.  I 
need  not  mention  his  name,  but  I  will  give  you  his  words.  He  asked 
how  it  was  that  the  country  was  listening  more  and  more  to  the  Press 
and  less  and  less^to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  it  was  because  they 
were  sick  of  the  inconsistencies  of  politicians — he  was  speaking  of 
the  present  Government,  which  he  supported — who  vote  for  things  in 
office  which  they  denounced  when  in  Opposition.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  other  process  is  the  most  common — to  vote  for 
something  in  Opposition  which  they  repudiate  when  in  office, 
and  that  was  the  case  with  Pembroke  Dock  last  night.  But 
you  may  ask  me  why  I  quote  this  passage  from  this  unknown 
member  on  this  occasion.  I  quote  it  because  I  think  it  has 
a  considerable  bearing  on  the  history  of  this  Government  and 
the  Government  that  preceded  it.  This  Government  may  fall 
because  of  the  bad  things  that  are  said  of  them  by  their  supporters  ; 
they  may  fall  because  they  repudiate  in  office  the  promises  that  they 
made  when  in  Opposition.  The  late  Government  fell  for  pursuing  an 
exactly  opposite  course.  Why  did  it  fall  ?  It  fell  because,  with  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour  too  rare  in  politics,  and  with  inadequate 
means,it  determined  to  fulfil  all  the  pledges  that  it  had  given  in  Opposi- 
tion. It  had,  I  think,  given  too  many  pledges — partly  owing  toyou,Dr. 


Spence  Watson.  It  had,  I  think,  assumed  too  many  responsibilities,  it 
had  taken  a  burden  too  heavy  for  its  back,  or  the  back  oE  any  Govern- 
ment or  any  Parliament,  to  bear,  but  it  never  shrank,  it  never 
blenched.  I  believe  that  Government  will  have  its  reward.  Such  a 
record  is  never  forgotten  in  this  country,  for  Englishmen,  whether 
they  disagree  with  your  items  of  policy  or  not,  can  at  any  rate  recog- 
nise and  value  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  faith.  We  did  not  carry 
many  of  our  measures,  because  you  did  not  giv^e  us  the  means  to 
carry  them,  and  even  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  them  through  the 
House  of  Commons  we  were  sure  of  the  certain, impassive,  unchangeable 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Bat,  at  any  rate,  we  did  our  best. 
"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success.  But  we'll  do  more, 
Sempronius" — who,  I  suppose,  is  Dr.  Spence  Watson — "  we'll  deserve  it.' 

Ireland. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  compare  the  late  weak  "  Government  with 
the  present  ''strong"  Government.  I  will  take  two  test  questions 
—  only  two — and  I  will  not  make  them  opportunities  for  a  declaration 
of  policy,  as  you  will  not  get  any  declaration  of  policy  from  me  to-night 
any  more  than  you  got  one  from  the  Federation  to-day.  The  first  of 
thf^se  questions  is  that  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  we  had  our 
principle  and  we  had  our  plan  to  embody  that  principle.  Our  idea 
was,  under  certain  guarantees,  to  give  the  Irish  the  management  of 
distinctively  Irish  business.  We  embodied  that  idea  in  a  plan.  You 
know  that  it  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
supreme,  almost  immortal,  exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  plan 
may  have  been  good  or  it  may  have  been  bad,  but  at  any  rate  our 
Government,  though  weak  in  Parliamentary  support,  had  a  principle, 
and  it  had  a  plan  on  this  question.  This  Government  has  neither.  I 
beg  their  pardon — they  have  a  principle,  but  they  have  forgotten  it. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  a  policy  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  because,  though  our  Government  has  gone,  the  Irish  ques- 
tion remains — a  vast  and  menacing  note  of  interrogation  in  the  midst 
of  the  Empire.  Well,  I  looked  forward  to  the  plan  of  the  Government, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  read  the  first  declaration  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 
It  is  so  liberal  that  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  reading  it  to  you. 
He  said : — 

"  We  desire  lo  adapt  our  remedy  to  the  character  of  the  country's  needs. 
Our  desire  is  to  hold  the  scales  equally  between  the  various  sections  into 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  divided  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
class.  Our  desire  is  to  remedy  every  grievance  from  which  any  section  of 
the  Irish  people  can  legitimately  be  said  to  suffer.  Our  desire  is  to  establish 
an  industrial  peasantry  on  the  ownership  of  the  land  which  they  at  present 
cultivate  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  not 
thus  done  away  with,  to  do  something  at  least  to  remove  friction,  which  in 
many  cases  make  relation  between  them  a  misfortune  to  both.  Lastly,  our 
desire  is  to  be  not  only  just  but  generous  in  promoting  the  industrial  and 
material  development  of  the  country,  and  so  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future 
prosperity." 

Brave  words  !    I  read  them  with  admiration  and  with  some  degree  of 
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hope,  because  after  all,  if  we  could  not  have  our  policy,  the  Tories 
might  have  promulgated  a  policy  on  this  line  to  which  we  of  the 
Liberal  party  might  have  given  a  large  measure  of  support.  They 
might  have  given,  for  example,  a  real  measure  of  local  government  in 
Ireland.  They  could  give,  they  are  about  to  give,  they  say,  a  Land 
Bill  ;  but  all  their  big  Bills,  it  appears,  get  squeezed  out,  and  it  is  only 
the  small  Bills  that  get  introduced.  They  might  have  examined  the 
question  of  Irish  finance  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  that  country, 
impoverished  as  it  is  and  with  a  rapidly-sinking  population,  does  not 
bear  too  great  a  share  of  the  burden  of  the  Empire.  I  only  indicate 
one  or  two  lines  on  which  such  a  policy  might  have  been  carried 
out,  but  at  last  we  come  to  the  test  of  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
There  was,  the  other  day,  a  municipal  Bill  from  the  city  of  Belfast, 
On  that  occasion  a  promising  Irish  member,  Mr.  Knox,  moved  what 
you  would  have  thought  a  very  innocent  instruction  to  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Bill.  It  was  that  they  should  examine  into  the 
possibility  of  establishing  cumulative  voting  in  the  municipal  borough 
of  Belfast.  Now  there  were  no  disputes  as  to  the  facts.  The  facts 
were  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Belfast  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and,  what  is  considered  worse  than  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
Home  Rulers,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  town 
council,  and,  what  is  more,  not  a  single  officer  employed  by  the  town 
council  who  was  either  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Home  Ruler.  That 
motion  was  seconded  in  a  very  able  and  thoughtful  speech,  as  I  con- 
sidered it,  by  Mr.  Healy,  in  which,  taking  a  wider  view,  he  said  he  did 
not  want  this  for  Belfast  alone,  but  he  wanted  it  for  towns  in  which 
Roman  Catholics  had  equally  the  predominance,  because,  he  said,  there 
should  be  no  unanimity  of  religion  and  creed  in  these  matters,  and  a 
little  opposition  was  healthy  for  everybody.  This  was  a  great 
opportunity.  I  rushed  to  my  Hansard,"  for  I  remembered  ''our 
desire  was  to  hold  the  scales  evenly  between  the  various  sections  into 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  divided,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  class."  What  was  the  result  ?  The  facts  were  admitted  by  the 
Government,  but  they  would  give  no  ear  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Knox 
and  Mr.  Healey.  When  we  were  in  office  we  were  taunted  with  being 
led  too  much  and  guided  too  much  by  Irish  votes.  On  this  occasion 
the  Conservative  Gevernment,  great  and  powerful  as  it  is,  was  equally 
guided  and  dependent  on  Irish  votes.  They  went  with  their  15  or 
]  6  Orange  votes  which  made  them  give  this  decision.  I  confess  that, 
if  I  had  my  ambition  realised,  I  would  rather  not  be  dependent  upon 
any  one  nationality  in  these  three  kingdoms  unreservedly  for  my  party 
majority.  Yet,  if  I  had  to  depend  upon  the  Irish  party  for  my  Irish 
policy,  I  would  rather  it  were  the  representative  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  of  a  narrow  minority. 

The  Temperance  Question. 

Now,  the  other  subject — the  other  test  subject — to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention  for  one  moment  is  this,  it  is  that  of  temperance. 
We  could  not  ignore  the  question  of  intemperance  in  England.  We 
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oould  not  ignore  a  curse  which  is  the  parent  of  so  much  crime  and  so 
much  inisery.  We  had  a  simple  principle  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  this, 
that,  considering  the  education  and  the  civilization  of  our  people — I 
am  afraid  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  will  not  agree  with  that  remark — I 
am  told  that  he  bears  heavily  both  on  the  education  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  our  people  ;  but  our  view^  which  I  still  maintain,  is  that  with 
the  education  and  civilization  of  our  people,  they  were  the  proper  per- 
sons to  whom  the  control  of  this  question  and  this  traffic  should  be  un- 
reservedly intrusted.  Well,  that  was  our  plan.    If  we  may  judge  from 
the  election,  the  people  refused  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  we 
'Bndeavoured  to  cast  upon  them.    Well,  whether  they  did  that  under- 
standing accurately  what  would  be  the  effect  of  our  plan,  or  whether 
they  were  misled  by — 1   must  use    a   good  old  En  owlish    word — 
lies,  they  declined  that  responsibility.     They  were  misled,  I  think, 
by  the  cry  that  we  wished  to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  beer. 
There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy.     That  would  not  have  been  by  any 
means  the  effect  of  the  plan  we  proposed  to  Parliament.    I  think  that 
some  of  those  who  have  illusions  on  that  subject  carried  those  illusions 
too  far;  but  at  any  rate,  that  idea  was  not  in  the  plan  of  those  who  pro- 
posed it.  That  plan  may  have  been  imperfect — I  am  not  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  plan — but  at  any  rate  I  believe  the  principle  in  it  to  be 
iQControvertible,  that  the  people  should  have  the  control  of  itself,  the 
control  of   its  own  morals  and  its  own  surroundings.    Of  course, 
that  principle  may  be  given  effect  to  in  other  ways,  but  I  say  that 
the  principle  cannot  be  barely  contradicted  by  any  sensible  body  of  men. 
Well,  that  was  the  course  of  the  late  Government.    What  is  the 
course  of  the  present  Government,  with  their  great  power,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  on  which,  according  to  their  own  language,  as  I  can 
quote  from  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury,  they  feel  quite  as  deeply 
as  we  do  ?    They  recoil^  as  it  were,  from  their  great  power  and  majority, 
and  refer  the  question  to  a  Royal  Commission — that  it  may  record  all 
the  well-known  facts  and  go  over  the  well-known  conclusions.  That 
is  their  way  of  shelving  the  question.    On  that  point  I  will  hold  no 
controversy  with  them,  but  I  observe  that  last  night  even  the  faithful 
Bishops  turned  against  their  policy.    You  will  remember  that  the 
Bishops  have  not  had  an  altogether  easy  time  of  it.    They  came  to 
Downing-street  proud  of  the  influence  they  had  exercised  over  the 
elections  ;  they  asked  Lord  Salisbury  a  question  on   the  subject ; 
he  made  them  a  low  bow  and  left  the  room.    Even  the  patience  of 
a  Bishop  has  limits,  and  last  night,  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Government  were  going  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  Royal  Commission, 
their  patience  gave  way  and  they  murmured  with  groanings  which 
could  not  be  uttered.    I  think,  then,  that  the  nation  has  some  right  to 
feel  some  discouragement  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power 
which  it  entrusted  to  the  Government  at  the  last  election.    I  con- 
fess that  I  am  disappointed,  because,   although   I   am  not   a  sup- 
porter of   the  present  Government,   I  welcomed   the   largeness  of 
this  majority,  if  they  were  to  have  a  majority,  as  enabling  them  to  do 
much  good  work,  and  much  good  work  in  which  both  parties  might 
possibly  co-operate.    But,  if  in  that  respect  I  am  discouraged,  as  a 
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party  man  I  feel  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  cannot  feign  or  profess  any 
discouragement  at  all. 

Liberal  Prospects. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  of  the 
Liberal  party.  On  that  point  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  simple  enough. 
The  future  of  the  Liberal  party  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party 
itself,  aJnd  your  future  lies  with  yourselves.  Its  fame,  its  fortune,  its 
influence  are  no  longer  as  they  were  sixty  or  a  hundred  years  ago^  the 
appanage  of  a  dozen  great  families.  Those  great  families  have  left 
us  and  the  times  are  out  of  joint  for  anything  of  that  kind.  The 
fame  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party  lie  with  the  people 
themselves.  The  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  no  longer  what  a 
few  dukes  may  decree,  but  what  the  people  of  this  country  require. 
What  is  this  Liberalism  that  we  talk  so  much  about  ?  It  is  not 
formula,  it  is  not  a  set  creed ;  it  is  not  a  series  of  fixed  propositions  ; 
it  is  a  living  spirit^  the  spirit  in  which  great  questions  are  approached, 
and  in  which  they  are  treated ;  broad,  unprejudiced  and  sympa- 
thetic, as  opposed  t »  a  spirit  which  is  narrow  and  selfish  and 
timid.  That  spirit  cannot  lie  dormant  ;  it  must  again  arise  in  our 
midst,  and  breathe  life  into  our  dormant  constituencies,  and  thiill  the 
intellects  and  energies  of  our  people.  I  would  not  have  you  force  it, 
but  I  would  have  you  favour  it  ;  I  would  have  you  teach  it ;  I  would 
have  you  practise  it ;  I  would  have  you  test  men  and  measures  by 
it ;  I  would  have  it  inspire  your  homes,  your  lives  and  your  neigh- 
bourhoods. And,  if  that  be  so,  we  shall  not  simply  be  good  Liberals, 
but  good  patriots  too,  for  it  is  the  essence  of  an  Empire  like  ours 
that  it  shall  be  maintained  with  equity  and  justice,  and  based  upon 
those  eternal  principles  of  self-government  which  stimulate  and  develop 
the  resources  of  our  race. 
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PRjCE  ONE  PENNYo 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 


At  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  at  Rotherham,  on  Wednesday 
April  isth,  1896,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  said  :— 

I  proceed  at  once,  with  your  permission,  to  deal  wiih  the" 
first  large  measure  of  legislation  which  the  Government  have  laid  before 
us  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  some  portions  of  the 
Education  Bill  which  if  they  were  put  into  a  separate  Bill  would  pro- 
bably not  take  more  than  a  few  hours  to  pass.  There  is  the  provision' 
for  raising  the  age  of  the  children  at  school,  on  which  I  think  we  are 
nearly  all  of  us  agreed.  There  is  a  provision  for  enabling  a  better  and 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  to  be  made  for  poor  law  children,  with 
which  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree.  Some  of  the  provisions  for  secondary 
education — though  taking  them  as  a  whole  they  are  rather  meagre 
and  limited — are  quite  satisfactory;  but  I  fear  that  secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  entirely  smothered  by  the  demands  on  the  county  commit- 
tees for  dealing  with  primary  education.  I  regret  that  this  subject  in 
which  I  have  been  so  deeply  interested  is  likely  to  be  delayed  rather 
than  forwarded  by  the  present  Bill. 

Provisions  Demanding  Attention. 

Now,  what  is  the  test  by  which  we  are  to  judge  the  elementary 
education  provisions  of  this  Bill  ?  I  know  of  only  one  test,  and  that  is 
this — Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  make  for  progress  in  our  national  educa- 
tion ?  One  of  its  provisions  which  has  already  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  to  which  I  shall  call  your  notice,  is  the  grant  of  half  a 
million  of  money  or  more  from  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer.  This 
grant  is  so  capriciously  and  so  unreasonably  allotted  that  it  wants  a 
pretty  careful  examination,  which  I  propose  to  give  it  later  on. 
Secondly,  what  is  called  the  central  provision  of  the  Bill  is  the  dele- 
gation of  the  powers  of  the  Education  Department  to  local  authorities «• 
To  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Gorst  himself,  There  is  to  be  in  every 
county,  and  county  borough,  a  paramount  education  authority — a  sort 
of  separate  Education  Department  for  each  county  and  each  county 
borough — the  one  channel  through  which  public  money  is  to  arrive 
at  the  different  schools."  That  means  that  in  this  Parliamentary  division 
all  the  schools  and  School  Boards  are  to  look  to  a  paramount  authority  at: 
Wakefield  as  their  education  department  from  the  local  point  of  view. 
Either  this  is  a  real  transfer  or  it  is  not.    If  it  is  a  real  transfer  it  in- 
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volves  considerable  expense  in  the  localities  which  have  to  set  up  this 
education  department  in  the  county  boroughs  and  the  County  Coun- 
cils, with  all  the  apparatus  and  inspectors  and  the  like  which  will  be 
necessary.  If  it  is  not  a  real  delegation  then  it  seems  to  me  simply  to 
duplicate  authority,  and  that  will  be  of  very  little  use. 

Sources  of  Danger  and  Weakness. 

But  whatever  it  be,  my  belief  about  this  central  provision  is  this. 
I  think  there  are  some  districts  in  this  country,  especially  in  towns, 
where  education  will  go  forward  whatever  arrangements  you  make,  but 
I  think  there  are  a  great  many  other  districts  where  provisions  of  this 
kind  may  hinder,  may  seriously  retard,  aye,  and,  if  this  Bill  is  carried, 
will  hinder,  and  will  retard  the  progress  of  our  national  education.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  not  ripe  for  such  a  delegation.  It  is  only  twenty  years — 
you  can  hardly  say  more  than  twenty  years — since  national  education 
was  really  set  on  its  feet  in  this  country.  It  is  only  about  seven  years 
•since  the  County  Councils — I  am  not  now  speaking  of  county  boroughs — 
were  set  on  foot.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  premature  to  put  upon  the 
backs  of  the  County  Councils  the  work  of  the  Education  Department 
in  reference  to  primary  education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expect  them 
to  carry  forward  the  organisation  both  of  technical  and  secondary 
education  as  well.  I  agree  with  a  County  Councillor  who  wrote  to  me 
the  other  day — a  hard  worker  in  the  cause  of  technical  education,  a 
sound  Churchman,  and  a  devoted  supporter  of  Voluntary  schools — 
.and  this  is  what  he  said  :  "  I  think  that  the  piling  upon  one  local 
authority  of  the  management  and  control  of  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education  at  this  time  means  chaos,  muddle,  and  confusion.'^ 
I  agree  with  a  well-known  archdeacon  in  the  North  of  England,  who 
said  the  other  day  that  "  No  committee  of  the  County  Council  can 
•discharge  such  detailed,  conflicting,  and  important  duties  as  are 
assigned  to  them."  Now,  as  to  the  Education  Department.  The 
Department,  like  all  State  Departments,  comes  under  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  from  time  to  time,  and  all  the  more  because  in  this  country  it 
lias  to  administer  a  dual  system,  the  system  of  Board  schools  and  the 
system  of  denominational  schools,  each  of  which  make  an  important 
part  of  our  national  system  of  education.  Nobody  can  have  lived  for 
three  years  in  the  Department  without  becoming  conscious  of  some  of 
its  weaknesses. 

Advantages  of  Centralisation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  some  of  its  powers 
are  perhaps  too  autocratic,  but  I  say  this  without  the  slightest 
ihesitation — that  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  silent,  quiet, 
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steady  forward  work  of  the  Education  Department  is  responsible  in  the 
main  for  the  best  progress  we  have  made.  However  it  may  have  been 
criticised — and  after  all  most  of  the  criticism  falls  upon  the  head 
of  the  political  chief,  the  responsible  Minister  for  the  time  being ; 
and  that  is  where  it  ought  to  fall — yet  notwithstanding  all  criticism,  the 
main  work  of  the  department  has  been  continuous,  upward,  and 
steady;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  if  you  had  begun  in  1870 
with  the  present  proposal  for  co-authorities,  instead  of  working  through 
a  great  central  State  Department^  we  should  not  have  been  nearly  so  far 
forward  as  at  the  present  time.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  this  casting  of  our  education  system  into  the 
melting-pot  is  likely  to  do  more  serious  damage  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  totally  deny,  when  people  hold  up  before  our  eyes  the  word 
decentralisation,  that  the  relaxation  of  the  best  influences  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  Education  Department,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  demanded  by  any  principle  either  of  democracy  or 
of  good  statesmanship.  I  am  as  much  in  favour  as  any  man  of  good 
local  self-government — the  bringing  of  self-government  near  to  the  doors 
of  the  people  of  the  humblest  community  ;  but  that  can  be  combined 
with  wise  State  supervision  of  the  most  experienced  men  whom  a 
country  can  produce,  and  the  two  together  go  to  make  a  good 
democratic  system. 

Public  Before  Private  Interests. 

If  you  cut  at  the  root  of  the  central  influences  you  may  seriously 
damage  the  local  self-Government  itself.  It  has  always  been  so  in  the 
best  movements  in  this  country — the  public  opinion  at  the  centre,  and 
on  the  whole  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  in  advance  of  provincial 
opinion.  It  was  so  in  1870,  and  I  believe  it  is  so  now.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  who  work  in  factories  and  mines,  what  do  you  think  would 
become  of  the  best  powers  of  the  Home  Office  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers  if  they  were  all  delegated  to  local  authorities  ?  Do  you  not 
thmk  that  the  best  work  of  our  Factory  Inspectors  derives  its  force  from, 
the  fact  that  they  seek  their  inspiration  and  their  orders  from  the 
fountain  head  of  a  great  central  office,  which  holds  the  question  of 
the  health  of  the  worker — whether  man,  woman,  or  child — to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations  of  the  State  ?  And  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  delegate  all  those  powers  to  localities  where 
private  interests  might  prevail?  I  draw  that  analogy,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  fair  ©ne,  when  I  criticise  this  Bill,  and  I  say  I  care  not  for  the 
critics  of  the  Education  Department  who  are  so  ready,  some  of  them, 
to  cast  stones  at  it.  Has  it  done  good  work  ?  Yes  it  has,  and  it 
has  shown  itself  amenable  to  reform,  and  I  believe  that  this  Bill  will 
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greatly  injure  some  of  the  best  influences  in  many  places  which  it  has 
exercised  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  would  like,  while  speak- 
ing of  our  country  districts,  to  quote  to  you  from  an  article  in  the  Times 
on  this  very  subject.  I  quote  from  the  Times  in  order  to  protect  myself. 
It  is  on  the  subject  of  education  in  our  rural  districts,  and  this  is  what  the 
Times  says  :  "  In  any  average  rural  district  or  parish  most  of  the  gentry 
and  all  the  farmers  think  that  the  labourers'  children  are  taught  too 
much  already.  The  labourers  themselves  only  want  their  children 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  then  to  leave  school  as  early  as  possible ; 
while  others  in  the  serene  self-satisfaction  of  ignorance  see  no  good  in 
further  education  because  they  already  know  all  that  they  need 
know.''  Well,  now,  that  is  from  the  Times,  What  of  the  gentry  and 
of  the  farmers  ?  I  wonder  how  a  rural  County  Council  is  made  up  ?  As 
far  as  I  know,  all  rural  County  Councils  are  largely  composed  partly  of 
gentry  and  partly  of  the  farmers,  and  these  are  the  very  people  who 
hold  these  shocking  views  of  education,  and  yet  it  is  a  committee  from 
the  rural  County  Council  that  is  going  to  be  a  little  education  depart- 
ment in  every  rural  county. 

Steriiizmg"  the  Education  Depaptment. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  the  Education  Department  is  going 
to  have  as  large  a  power  as  ever.  I  confess  I  entirely  doubt  it.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  Bill  various  schools  are  allowed  to 
group  themselves  together  in  federations,  and  you  will  have  a  religious 
federation  of  Church  schools  and  perhaps  other  federations  taking 
charge  of  their  share  of  this  half-a-million,  and  supervising  and  inspect- 
ing their  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distribution  of  that 
grant.  Secondly,  you  will  have  the  County  Council  Committee  with  its 
inspectors  inspecting  the  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Educa- 
tion grant,  which  is  to  be  handed  over  to  them,  and  those  two  bodies 
will  between  them  handle  the  money.  Then  will  come  in  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  supervise  the  County  Council.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  and  I  deeply  regret  it,  I  think  the  better  influences  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Education  Department,  who  now  come  frequently, 
and  I  hope  as  a  rule,  as  friends  both  of  teachers  and  managers,  I  think 
their  functions,  when  they  become  supervisors  of  the  County  Council, 
will  lead  them  into  very  different  relations,  both  to  teachers  and 
managers,  and  children,  from  what  they  have  ever  been  in  before. 

School  Boards— ''Dissolution  made  Easy.' 

Now  I  pass  from  the  central  provision  of  the  Bill  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Bill  treats  School  Boards.    The  object  of  the  Bill  appears  to  be  to 
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cripple  and  harass  and  injure  the  representative  bodies  which  now 
exist  over  something  like  a  population  of  twenty  millions  of  people  in 
this  country,  and  which  have  done  the  most  splendid  service  to  educa- 
tion that  any  representative  bodies  ever  did.  They  are  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  other  local  authorities,  who  have  not  the  same 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  educational  matters  as  they  have. 
Their  grant  is  to  be  limited,  and  if  they  should  exceed  it,  or  want  to 
exceed  it  by  a  fraction  for  slates  or  books  they  must  go  and  ask  leave 
from  another  local  authority,  and,  what  I  think  even  more  serious  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  in  relation  to  the  same  districts,  there  are  a 
special  set  of  clauses  which  I  can  only  call  "  Dissolution  made  easy 
clauses.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  to  place  the  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience in  one  body,  and  to  try  and  place  the  control  and  financial 
authority  in  another  body,  is  a  thoroughly  bad  piece  of  statesmanship. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  foster,  as  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  are  certain 
to  foster,  jealousy  and  suspicion  between  two  bodies  elected  by 
the  same  inhabitants  of  the  same  town  or  district  is  not  to  understand 
what  good  local  government  really  means.  You  must  remember  we  are 
not  here  in  a  region  of  the  religious  difficulty,  because  the  Archbishop 
made  a  great  point  the  other  day  of  saying  that  School  Boards  had 
done  wonders  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  had  stimulated  the 
education  given  in  Church  schools.  He  said  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
Church  people  as  Church  people  to  check  the  expenditure  of  Board 
Schools.  That  was  a  matter  for  the  country.  We  are  here  as  citizens 
deahng  with  this  question  as  a  simple  matter  of  local  government,  and 
I  say  that  those  statesmen  who  devised  this  Bill  do  not  seem  to  me  ta 
understand  what  the  fundamental  principle  of  good  local  govern- 
ment really  is.  Everything  ought  to  be  so  devised  as  to  make 
matters  smooth  between  whatever  local  representative  bodies  exist  in 
any  particular  locality.  This  Bill  does  exactly  the  opposite,  and  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  see  the  opinion  on  this  subject  expressed  by  the 
veteran  worker  for  education  in  Birmingham,  Mr.  George  Dixon.  That 
gentleman  said,  What  would  happen  if  we  were  to  be  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Councils  ?  What  would  those  men  do  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
schools,  and  who  see  the  work  and  the  hopes  of  their  lives  destroyed  ? 
These  men  would  resign.  Do  you  suppose,'^  he  said,  that  I  would 
occupy  my  seat  on  the  School  Board  if  it  were  made  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  on  our  policy?  I  could  not  do  it."  If  that  applied  to  a  town 
like  Birmingham,  where,  to  its  credit,  there  is  more  real  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  have  progress  in  education  than  in  almost 
any  other  city  in  this  country,  what  would  it  be  in  some  other  cases 
where  there  is  less  desire  for  educational  advance  ? 
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A  Bold  but  Logfical  Alternative. 

If  School  Boards  are  so  bad  as  we  are  told — we  have  heard  what  Sir 
John  Gorst  thinks  of  the  country  School  Boards  ;  and  though  some  of 
them  may  be  rather  weak  in  their  working,  there  are  some  that  are 
doing  excellent  work — if  that  is  their  opinion  (and  they  express  it  in 
their  Bill  when  they  say  that  in  any  future  borough  there  shall  never  be 
a  School  Board,  but  that  that  work  shall  be  at  once  remitted  to  the  Town 
Council)  if  they  think  so  badly  of  School  Boards  as  all  that,  and  if 
they  want  to  be  logical — and  I  don't  say  I  shall  agree  with  them — 
instead  of  creating  all  this  friction  and  holding  over  us  the  threats  of 
dissolution  which  these  clauses  provide,  they  would  do  much  better  to 
cast  the  whole  responsibility  upon  the  County  and  Town  Council  at 
at  once,  instead  of  creating  friction  between  two  great  representative 
bodies.  You  will  not  give  life  to  Voluntary  schools  by  crippling 
Board  schools,  and  it  is  life  that  we  want  in  our  national  education 
system.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  views 
I  fear  have  not  always  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  the  Bill,  should 
have  warned  the  Archbishop's  deputation  last  November  that  they 
would  raise  a  very  great  question  if  they  proposed  that  the  accounts  of 
the  School  Boards  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  town 
councils,  a  very  sensible  remark  of  the  Duke's.  Unfortunately  some- 
one else  has  drafted  that  part  of  the  Bill. 

Payments  Without  Guarantee. 

I  pass  from  the  treatment  of  the  School  Boards  to  the  question  as 
to  how  this  new  money  is  going  to  be  expended  on  education.    I  see 
no  guarantee  in  the  cases  where  the  taxpayers  are  to  provide  half  a 
million  or  more  to  be  expended  as  I  will  explain  presently,  that  an 
equivalent  amount  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  Voluntary  sub- 
scriptions whenever  managers  think  right  ;  and  if  that  is  the  case  the 
money  will  be  largely  wasted.  The  new  grants  will  in  that  case  not  go  to- 
education  and  subscriptions  may  be  reduced,  and  we  shall  have  paid 
money  without  any  guarantee  whatever  for  its  really  going  to  the  quar- 
ter in  which  it  is  wanted.  Yet  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  wiser  than 
the  Government.    The  Archbishop  said  himself  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  these  new  grants  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  voluntary  subscriptions  should   be  provided, 
and   although  he  said  that,  the  Government  has  not  put  any  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  in  the  Bill.    Nay,  more   than    that,  they  have 
abolished  the  very  last  fraction  of  legislation  which  demanded  some 
contribution  from  local  authorities  to  meet  the  Parliamentary  grant. 
The  17s.  6d.  limit   was  the  invention  of  a    Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  1876.    It  is  always  being   spoken   of  as    if  it   were  the 
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invention  of  some  ingenious  Radical.  That  limit  was  the  last  shred  of 
the  demand  that  some  local  contributions  should  be  forthcoming  to 
meet  the  enormous  grants  from  Imperial  taxation.  In  1876  the 
Tories  swept  av/ay  the  main  part  of  the  principle,  and  retained  this 
little  vestige.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  at  that  time  leading 
the  Liberal  party,  moved  an  amendment  on  the  third  reading,  strongly 
protesting  against  what  they  had  done.  But  even  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment of  1876  left  the  17s  6d.  limit,  and  now  twenty  years  after  even 
that  is  to  be  swept  away. 

One  Great  Omission. 

There  is  one  great  omission  in  the  Bill.  There  is  not  any  attempt 
made  to  meet  the  constant  and  pressing  demand  which  comes  from 
the  country  villages,  where  there  is  one  school  for  the  children,  and 
that  almost  always,  or  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  a  school  under 
denominational  management.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  meet  the 
demand  for  some  measure  of  representative  management  in  these 
schools.  It  is  surely  irrational  that  this  system  of  exclusive  manage- 
ment should  go  on,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly 
increasing  Imperial  grants,  which,  after  all,  the  people  themselves  pro- 
vide. It  is  all  the  more  irrational  because  you  find  a  certain  number  of 
managers  of  Church  schools  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  a  certain 
distance  in  this  direction.  I  know  landowners  who  have  private  schools 
of  their  own,  who  think  it  a  most  important  matter  that  the  parents . 
should  themselves  be  represented  on  the  board  of  management.  I  be- 
lieve some  of  the  leading  men  amongst  the  Catholics,  who  no  doubt  dis- 
agree with  us  Liberals  on  some  fundamental  points  of  education, 
in  this  matter  have  said  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  see  parents 
represented  on  the  boards  of  their  schools.  Yet  with  evidence  of  this 
sort,  and  when  public  opinion  is  more  and  more  in  favour  of 
our  villagers  having  some  rational  share  of  interest  in  the  management 
of  their  own  schools,  not  one  single  step  does  this  Government  take  in 
this  direction.  You  know  the  grievance  that  is  closely  allied  to  this 
matter — the  grievance  which  the  Nonconformists  in  the  villages  rightly 
feel — namely,  that  in  the  great  mass  of  these  schools  their  children, 
however  promising,  however  fitted  to  adopt  the  teaching  profession,  are 
practically  excluded  from  any  opportunity  of  entering  upon  or  under- 
taking it.    There  is  no  attempt  to  meet  that  question. 

Teachers  and  Religious  Tests. 

The  Government  have  done  in  the  Bill  what  I  confess  I  thought  they 
would  have  left  alone.  They  have  altered  the  conditions  under  which, 
to  the  satisfaction,  as  I  believe,  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  parents  in  this 
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country,  religions  instruction  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
our  Board,  schools.  There  have  been  very  few  petitions  from  parents 
to  have  this  alteration.  The  whole  of  the  agitation  has  come 
from  a  different  quarter.  I  think  you  might  go  through  the  vast  mass 
of  Board  schools  of  this  country  and  consult  the  parents  one  by  one 
through  the  towns  where  there  are  Board  schools,  and  you  would  find 
that,  in  the  main,  religious  instruction  is  given  rightly,  reverently,  and 
fitly,  arid  in  a  way  that  the  parents  themselves  mostly  desire.  All  that 
is  now  to  be  changed.  Those  who  have  watched  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  at  the  meetings  of  the  London  School  Board  can  imagine 
what  diflficulties  this  is  going  to  introduce.  We  must  all  regret 
the  almost  inevitable  strife  which  will  result  out  of  this  change 
which  the  Government  now  propose.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  gentle- 
men, for  the  teachers.  It  is  a  serious  matter  indeed  for  them  if  they 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  future  as  we  gather  from  recent  proceedings  some 
of  the  members  of  the  London  School  Board  would  like  to  treat  them. 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  teachers,  both  Board  and  Voluntary,., 
at  their  recent  conference  unhesitatingly  condemned  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  From  what  I  have  said  you 
will  not  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  I  am  confident,  and  that  I  believe 
you  are  agreed,  that  the  Liberal  party  are  bound  in  the  interests  of 
education-  to  oppose  this  Bill.  We  shall,  gentlemen — I  can  speak  at 
any  rate,  on  behalf  of  the  late  Government — we  shall  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  We  shall  strive  to  the  utmost,  however 
small  a  body  we  may  be,  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  provisions  with 
which  the  Bill  abounds. 

Muzzling*  Parliament. 

I  said  I  would  deal  with  the  finance  of  the  Bill.  The 
financial  checks  and  limitations  imposed  by  the  Bill  are  novel 
and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  country.  For 
the  first  time  Parliament  is  to  tie  itself  up,  and  make  it  impossible  for 
any  Government  to  make  further  grants  for  elementary  education 
beyond  those  specified  in  the  Bill,  whatever  the  need  may  be,  without 
re-opening  the  Education  question,  and  proposing  fresn  legislation. 
No  such  course  has  ever  been  adopted  for  naval  or  military  forces,  or 
for  the  chief  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  Nor  has  the  Treasury 
ever  shown  great  eagerness,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  be  hurried  into 
unnecessary  educational  expenditure.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  our 
educational  line  of  defence,  which  is  of  such  infinite  importance  to  us,, 
even  on  the  purely  material  ground  of  our  commercial  competition 
with  other  countries,  should  have  been  selected  at  this  moment  for  tJie 
application  of  this  muzzling  policy.    It  will  be  interesting  to  know. 
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whether  the  same  plan  of  limiting  Imperial  educational  grants  is  to  be 
applied  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  if  not,  why  not?  But  the 
Government,  before  finally  closing  the  door  which  only  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament  can  re  open,  are  making  a  parting  gift  of  half  a  million  from 
the  Imperial  revenue  to  elementary  education.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  taxpayers  in  every  locality  should  carefully  consider  what  use 
is  being  made  of  their  contribution  to  this  half  million.  Such  a  scrutiny 
is  not  necessarily  an  act  of  hostility  to  Voluntary  schools,  for  already 
the  friends  of  these  schools  are  raising  the  question.  There  was  an 
interesting  and  most  fair-minded  letter  on  the  point  from  a  Sussex 
clergyman  in  the  Times  last  week.  In  it  he  said,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
take  much  persuasion  to  convince  the  supporters  of  undenominational 
schools  that  it  is  fair  in  any  one  county  to  give  more  than  ;^8,ooo  to 
Voluntary  schools  while  Board  schools  get  less  than  ;£^3oo.''  The  half 
million,  as  regards  a  small  portion  of  it,  will  increase  the  grant  already 
made  by  law  to  a  few  necessitous  School  Boards.  The  number  of  such 
School  Boards  on  the  estimates  is  i6o  out  of  about  2,500,  and  of  these 
the  great  majority  are  very  small.  To  these  Board  schools,  and  per- 
haps a  few  others,  help  would  be  given,  but  most  Boards  will  get  no 
relief ;  and  the  more  Board  schools  there  are,  in  most  districts  the  less 
available  relief  there  will  be.  The  lion's  share  of  the  grant  is  to  go  to 
Voluntary  schools,  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  A  grant  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  a  head  is  to  be  made  for  every  child  in  a  Voluntary  school  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  to  be  a  deduction  for  endowments,  and  there 
will  be  a  surplus,  varying  very  much  in  different  counties,  as  to  the 
disposal  of  which  no  calculations  can  be  made. 

The  Appeal  to  Statistics. 

But  we  can  arrive  at  certain  figures,  based  on  the  latest  available  returns, 
which  are,  at  any  rate,  approximately  accurate,  and  which  are  certainly 
interesting.  The  reasons  given  for  this  grant  are,  as  we  must  remem- 
ber, mainly  financial  and  secular  in  their  character.  The  Government 
assert  that  the  religious  difficulty  is  largely  removed  by  the  provision 
that  in  future,  on  the  one  hand,  no  school  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  any 
form  of  religious  instruction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  minister 
or  other  religious  teacher  can  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
of  his  denomination  in  all  schools  alike,  whether  Voluntary  or  Board, 
That  is  the  construction  of  the  Government,  and  the  religious  question 
is  said  to  be  settled  in  this  way.  This,  we  may  conjecture,  is  the  better 
law  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  last  year  which,  as  he  said,  is  to 
placetbesupportersof  Voluntary  schools  underno  religious  disability."  We 
learn  then  that  the  reasons  for  the  grant  are  chiefly  of  a  secular  and  finan- 
cial character.  First  it  is  said  the  Voluntary  schools  do  not  pay  their 
teachers  well  enough  and  must  have  help.  But  some  Voluntary  schools 
pay  their  teachers  better  than  some  Board  schools,  and  thus  this  dis- 
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tribution  is  certainly  of  an  unequal  character.  And  then  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  Voluntary  schools  where  the 
annual  subscriptions,  apart  from  expenses  of  building  and  the  like, 
amount  to  nothing,  or  to  an  extremely  small  sum.  According  to  the 
latest  returns  of  two  years  ago,  there  were  t,ooo  Voluntary  schools  with 
no  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  nearly  3000  with  subscriptions  of  less 
than  2s.  6d.  a  child.  If  a  very  moderate  subscription,  making  a  burden 
very  light  compared  with  that  which  exists  in  many  Voluntary  schools, 
had  existed  m  many  of  these  schools  the  teachers  might  have  been 
better  paid  for  many  years  past,  A  very  large  number  of  these  schools 
are  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  the  North  of  England  towns,  and 
it  was  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  the  late  Lord  Selborne  said, 
When  I  read  that  and  hear  it,  I  can't  but  ask  myself  the  question, 
Is  the  North  of  England^  are  the  manufacturing  districts,  are  the  Church- 
men in  the  North  of  England  and  the  manufacturing  districts  harder 
hit  by  the  present  depression  than  the  rural  and  agricultural  districts  ? 
Are  they  poorer  ?  And  when  I  ask  that  question,  I  cannot  see  that  an 
affirmative  answer  can  be  given."  This  was  said  early  last  year,  and  it 
is  at  least  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

''The  Intolepable  Strain." 

The  second  argument  for  a  grant  is  that  the  collapse  of  any 
Voluntary  schojl  may  involve  a  serious  additional  burden  to  the 
inhabitant  ratepayer  through  the  School  Board  rate,  and  that  therefore 
in  justice  to  him  a  grant  to  Voluntary  schools  must  be  made.  But 
why  is  this  kind  of  relief  only  of  a  prospective  character?  What  about 
the  ratepayer  where  the  collapse  has  perhaps  just  taken  place,  or  where 
no  voluntary  effort  was  ever  made  ?    On  what  possible  ground  of 
justice  where  in  two  exactly  similar  parishes,  side  by  side,  you  have  one 
with  only  a  Voluntary  school  and  a  moderate  voluntary  rate^  and  the 
other  with  only  a  Board  school  and  a  higher  School  Board  rate,  can 
you  give  direct  relief  from  the  Imperial  grant  to  the  first  and  not  to 
the  second?    But  this  is  not  all.    We  are  constantly  told  that  the 
intolerable  strain,  to  use  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  is  most  severe  where 
there  is  a  heavy  School  Board  rate,  and  also  a  need  of  large  subscrip- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Voluntary  schools.    We  should 
suppose,  then,  in  distributing  this  half-million,  that  the  relief  was 
greatest  where  the  need  was  most.    But  let  us  compare  the  case  of 
London  with  the  case  of   Lancashire.      The  number  of  children 
at   school   in    London    and    Lancashire    is    about   the   same,  so 
the   comparison  is    easy.     The  London  ratepayer  contributes  from 
rates  thirty-five  shillings  for  every  School  Board  child   in  average 
attendance.      The  Lancashire  ratepayer  contributes  less  than  half 
that  amount.      The  London    voluntary  subscriber    contributes  ten 
shillings  for  each  Voluntary  School  child,  and  the  Lancashire  voluntary 
subscriber  about  half  that  sum.      Does,    then,  the  Londoner  get 
twice  as  much  relief  as  the    Lancashire    man  ?     On  the  contrary, 
Lancashire  gets  twice  as  much  as  London.    Lancashire  will  receive,  I 
believe,  approximately  ^/'gOjOoo,  and  London  will  receive  less  than 
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;^4o^ooc)-  And  this  is  not  a  single  gift  for  one  year,  but  a  permanent 
Parliamentary  endowment.  I  shall  look  with  interest  to -see  what  the 
representatives  of  London  and  the  Londoners  say  to  this  point.  -  It  is 
not  much  consolation  to  the  Londoner,  looking  for  his  share  of  the 
Imperial  grant  to  which  he  has  contributed,  to  be  told  that  this  is  quite 
right,  because  there  are  so  many  Voluntary  schools  in  Lancashire,  and 
even  in  Lancashire  itself  the  population  under  School  Boards  are  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  million  and  a  half  of  population 
who  have  never  paid  a  School  Board  rate  in  their  lives,  They  are  the 
people  who  get  the  maximum  advantage. 

Questions  Demanding  an  Answer. 

I  will  come  to  two  or  three  Yorkshire  towns.  Why  should  Preston  get 
proportionately  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  Halifax,  or  Birken- 
head more  than  twice  as  much  as  Leicester  ?  Why  should  Liverpool 
get  a  much  larger  portion  to  share  than  Sheffield  ?  Why  should  half  a 
dozen  south  country  watering-places  with  no  Board  Schools  get  150  per 
cent,  of  this  grant,  compared  with  the  proportion  allotted  to  Bradford  ? 
or  why  should  the  two  university  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  a  group  of  cathedral  towns  with  no  Board  Schools,  receive  a  share 
more  than  twice  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  share  of  Birmingham  ? 
No  one  will  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  Leicester,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  and  Birmingham  have  not  deserved,  by  the  good  work  they 
have  done  for  education  and  :he  heavy  rates  they  have  paid,  a  full  share 
of  the  new  Imperial  grant,  to  which,  as  taxpayers,  they  contribute.  The 
fact  is  that  in  many  districts  throughout  the  country,  where  the  rate- 
payers have  taxed  themselves  for  many  years  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  in  the  distribution  of  this  grant  they  will  be  placed  at  a 
direct  disadvantage.  If  a  sense  of  grave  injustice  is  produced  by  the 
proposed  method  of  allocating  this  large  and  important  grant,  it  will 
do  no  g)od  to  education  or  even  to  the  cause  which  the  Government 
desire  to  help  forward. 

The  Liberal  Attitude  on  the  Bill. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  the  course  we  mean  to  pursue 
in  reference  to  this  Bill;  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  it.  The 
work  of  education  is  to  strive  by  every  means,  whether  from 
the  centre  or  in  the  localities,  to  widen  the  powers,  to  increase  the 
opportunities,  to  lift  the  intellectual  level  of  those  children  for  whom 
we  are  trustees.  If  by  the  distribution  of  public  money  a  sense  of  m- 
justice  is  created,  if  by  hasty  and  ill-advised  action  confusion  is  intro- 
duced into  the  educational  system,  and  an  almost  certain  policy  of 
steady  decline  is  brought  about,  and  if  we  are  passins:  provisions,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  lower  and  not  to  lift  up,  we  are  doing  irrepar- 
able damage  to  the  future  of  this  nation.  If  that  be  the  case,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  under  this  Bill,  it  is  our  duty  to  resist  the  Bill,  to  resist 
all  its  bad  provisions,  and  that  we  will  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
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THE  AGRICULTUBAL  LAND 
RATING  BILL. 


Sir  H.  H.  FOWLER,  M.P.,  in  rising  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months, 
.said  : — We  are  here  to-night  to  deal  with  a  Bill  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  second  reading  of  which  has 
been  moved  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Mr.  Chaplin).  My  right  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Sir  W.  Harcourt)  warned  the  Government  the  other  night  that 
this  Bill  meant  the  reopening  of  the  whole  question  of  local 
^taxation.  But  the  leader  of  the  House  treated  the  Bill  to-night  very 
jauntily.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  one-clause 
Bill  ;  that  it  is  simple  in  its  object  and  in  its  details,  and  is  being 
opposed  only  on  party  grounds,  and  that  the  Opposition  might  be 
•exceedingly  brief  in  dealing  with  it.  Before  the  Bill  leaves  the 
House  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  find  that  he  has  been 
considerably  misinformed  in  this  respect.  But  whether  the  leader 
•of  the  Opposition  was  right  or  not  in  saying  that  the  Bill  would 
raise  the  whole  question  of  local  taxation — and  I  think  he  was 
perfectly  right — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  the  proposals  of  the  Government  without  having  a  very 
♦clear  understanding  in  our  minds  as  to  the  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  our  system  of  local  taxation  at  this  time. 

Local  Taxation  as  a  Whole. 

We  cannot  deal  with  these  proposals  in  an  isolated  manner  ;  we 
must  look  at  local  taxation  as  a  whole,  and  I  propose,  in  the  first : 
instance,  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  of  the  facts  of  the  case. ; 
By  the  last  Local  Government  Board  report  for  1894-95,  which^ 
■of  course,  refers  to  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  local  taxation 
in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  all  rates  for  gas  and  water, 
was,  in  round  figures,  £30,250,000,  and  those  rates  are  levied  on 
a  rateable  value  of  IGO  millions.     That  sum  of  30^  millions 
averages  all  round  3s.  lOd.  in  the  pound.    The  first  question  I: 
will  put  to  the  House  is,  Where  are  those  30;^  millions  levied — , 
by  whom  is  that  enormous  sum  paid  ?    Now,  London  itself,  in- 
cluding the  Poor  Law,  at  once  absorbs  8^  millions  of  the  sum. 
The  poor  rate  outside  London — I  mean  the  poor  rate  proper — is, 
I)^  millions  ;   the  municipal  boroughs  and  the  purely  urbaii; 
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districts  raise  10|  millions  ;  the  districts  partly  urban  and  partly 
rural  (but  which  include  the  whole  of  the  School  Board  rates 
outside  London  and  municipal  boroughs)  3^  millions  ;  and  the 
districts  purely  rural  account  for  two  millions.  When  the 
present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Goschen)  23  years  ago 
reported  on  this  question  he  stated  the  amount  of  local  taxation  to 
be  IG  millions.  In  1874,  three  years  afterwards,  that  local  taxation 
had  reached  19  million,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  1894  it 
passed  30  millions.  Where  has  this  enormous  increase  taken 
place?  because  it  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  of  recent  years 
in  any  one  particular  denomination  of  property  which  entitles  it  to 
claim  special  consideration.  The  increase  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
during  the  last  20  years  has  been  4^  millions  ;  the  increase  in  the 
urban  districts  has  been  six  millions  ;  in  the  partly  rural  and 
partly  urban  districts  half  a  million  ;  while  the  increase  in  the 
purely  rural  districts  has  been  one-quarter  of  a  million.  The 
House,  therefore,  will  observe  that  in  the  increase  of  11  millions 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  20  years  there  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  million  in  which  the  class  intended  to  be 
benefited  by  this  Bill  has  any  concern,  and  not  even  to  the  full 
extent  of  this,  because  half  a  million  of  it  is  in  districts  which 
are  partly  urban  and  partly  rural.  I  do  not  trouble  the  House 
with  the  apportionment  of  the  rate,  because  there  are  no  reliable 
figures  since  1891,  when  the  rateable  value  was  seven  millions 
less  than  it  is  now.  In  1891  the  rateable  value  of  London  was 
upwards  of  31  millions,  municipal  boroughs  and  urban  districts  67 
millions,  and  rural  districts  53  millions.  It  is  estimated  that  that 
has  since  been  increased  in  London  to  34  millions,  and  in  urban 
and  partly  urban  districts  to  72  millions,  and  in  rural  districts 
the  increase  has  been  very  slight  indeed. 

How  the  Rating  is  Calculated. 

I  wish  to  make  another  explanation  to  the  House  as  to  how  the 
rating  is  calculated.  We  are  told  that  the  rates  on  purely  agricul- 
tural land  average  3s.  lOd.  in  the  pound.  But  these  averages  do 
not  tally  with  the  rates  actually  levied — London,  the  boroughs 
and  the  rural  districts  raise  larger  rates  than  the  averages  given 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  explanation  of  these 
discrepancies  is  very  simple,  but  the  House  must  understand  them 
to  appreciate  its  importance.  Let  me  give  an  illustration.  Let 
me  take  a  certain  district  of  which  the  rateable  value  is  £24,000. 
To  raise  £100  requires  an  average  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound, 
but  a  penny  in  the  pound  will  not  produce  £100,  because  there  is 
a  leakage  in  all  rateable  districts.  There  are  the  leakages  of 
composition,  of  empties,  and  of  bad  debts,  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  a  larger  rate  must  always  be  levied  than  the  exact  rate 
that  would  appear  from  the  rateable  value.  Every  one  knows 
that  these  leakages  are  much  larger  in  towns  than  in  rural 
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districts,  and  that,  therefore,  a  much  larger  allowance  has  to  be 
made  on  that  account  in  regard  to  the  towns  than  the  rural 
districts.  Making  the  calculation  on  the  principle  I  have 
explained  as  to  rateable  value,  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
I8O3  apportioned  the  uniform  rate,  which  was  then  3s.  8d.  in  the 
pound,  as  follows  : — London,  5s.  ;  county  boroughs,  4s.  C^d. ; 
non-county  boroughs,  4s.  4^d. ;  urban  districts,  3s.  lid.  ;  and  rural 
districts,  2s.  3d.  Since  then  there  have  been  some  variations,  but 
in  the  figures  I  am  going  to  argue  upon  I  shall  take  the  rural  rate 
now  at  2s.  4d. 

The  School  Board  Rate. 

But  there  is  a  disturbing  element  in  rural  rating  which  must 
be  looked  at.  Totally  apart  from  the  general  leakage  to  which  I 
referred  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  rural  rating  which  disturbs  the 
calculation — I  mean  the  School  Board  rate.  The  entire  number 
of  parish  School  Boards  as  distinguished  from  London  and  the 
municipal  boroughs  is  2,247.  It  is  assumed  that  the  purely 
rural  School  Board  rate  in  1891  was  £456,000,  and  this  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  calculations  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
*a  rate  of  2d.  in  the  pound.  This  is  got  by  spreading  it  over  the 
whole  of  the  rural  districts,  whereas  the  rate  in  some  rural  districts, 
as  some  of  us  know,  is  very  much  larger.  There  are  292  School 
Board  parishes  where  the  rate  exceeds  Is.  ;  there  are  1,000  where 
the  rate  is  6d.  and  less  than  Is.  ;  and  only  185  where  it  falls 
below  3d.  I  at  once  admit  that  I  consider  that  a  very  heavy  and 
exceptional  burden  upon  rural  districts.  That  will  make  the 
rural  rate,  apart  from  School  Board  purposes,  about  2s.  2d. 

The  Amount  of  Local  Debt. 

Then  there  is  the  amount  of  local  debt  to  be  considered.  The 
local  debt  of  this  country  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  upwards 
of  215  millions  in  the  last  Local  Government  report.  In  1891, 
when  the  figures  were  carefully  analyzed,  it  was  201  millions, 
having  increased  14  millions  in  three  years.  Deducting  from  the 
201  millions  upwards  of  30  millions  in  respect  of  harbours,  piers, 
and  docks,  which  of  course  are  charged  upon  these  undertakings, 
there  is  a  sum  of  171  millions  charged  upon  rates.  And  now 
observe  the  proportions  of  the  burden  of  this  debt.  A  sum  of 
153  millions  was  owing  by  urban  districts,  13  millions  by  urban 
and  rural  districts,  and  four  millions  by  rural  districts.  The 
present  Bill  deals  only  with  one  class  of  property  comprised  in  the 
rural  districts. 

Hereditary  Burdens." 

There  are  two  great  divisions  in  this  Bill.  There  is  the  first 
division  confining  rural  rating  exclusively  to  agricultural  districts, 
and,  secondly,  that  is  sub-divided,  confining  it  exclusively  to 
agricultural  land,  forgetting  that  the  agricultural  depression  from 
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which  large  areas  have  suffered,  and  suffered  severely,  has  affected 
the  shopkeeper,  the  millowner,  and  the  rural  artisan  quite  as  much 
as  it  has  affected  the  farmers.  What  are  the  rates  which  those 
rwml  districts  pay  ?  There  are  the  poor  rate,  the  highway  rate,  and 
the  county  rate.  These  are  the  old  rates,  the  'hereditary  burdens 
a  phrase  for  which  I  have  been  severely  attacked.  Yes  ;  but 
I  was  not  the  author  of  that  phrase.  There  was  a  speech  delivered 
in  this  House  in  1871 — I  only  wish  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who- 
delivered  it  would  deliver  it  again  in  1896 — I  mean  the  present 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Goschen).    He  said  : — 

"The  House  must  distinguish  between  those  rates  which  are 
hereditary  burdens  on  account  of  Poor  Law  administration  and 
those  rates  which  were  adopted  to  make  sanitary  or  other  im- 
provements. As  regards  the  hereditary  burdens,  the  hon.  baronet 
had  said  they  almost  became  a  rent-charge  to  the  owners  of  land  ; 
but  they  have  been  so  from  the  beginning.  Most  of  the  great 
estates  in  this  country  have  been  bequeathed  and  inherited,  bought 
and  sold,  subject  to  those  identical  rates  which,  according  to  the 
statistics,  have  so  greatly  increased  the  burdens  of  property.  Is 
that  burden  to  be  transferred  from  the  land  on  which  it  had  long 
been  a  rent-charge  and  added  to  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  which  is  already  high  enough  ? " 

Old  and  New  Burdens. 

The  poor  rate  in  1891  all  over  England  was  9^d.  in  the  pounds 
and  in  1893  it  was  lOd.  If  the  returns  were  brought  down 
to  the  present  time  I  think  we  should  find  the  poor  rate  now 
Avas  about  lO^d.  That  is,  the  average.  Yes,  but  you  must 
take  London  out  in  making  the  calculation.  London  gets  no 
relief  under  this  Bill.  The  London  poor  rate  is  Is.  3d.,  and  there- 
fore the  average  rate  in  the  provinces  is  a  decimal  under  9d.  in 
the  pound  ;  and  any  body  who  understands  anything  of  the 
subject  will  know  that  that  is  almost  the  lowest  figure  at  which 
the  poor  rate  has  stood  in  this  century.  The  highway  rate  is  6|d.  ; 
the  county  rate  6d.  These  are  the  old  burdens.  The  chief  new 
burden  is  the  rural  sanitary  rate,  and  to  that  rate  land  is  only 
assessed  at  one  farthing.  The  burden  falls  upon  houses.  The 
average  rural  sanitary  rate  is  2d.  in  the  pound,  of  which  only  ^d. 
or  ^d.  in  the  pound  falls  upon  land.  You  must  add  to  that  the 
School  Board  rate,  of  which  I  have  already  admitted  the  inequality, 
and  the  parish  council  rate. 

The  Parish  Council  Rate. 

I  wanted  the  House,  as  will  be  remembered,  to  adopt  the  limit 
of  a  lower  parish  council  rate  than  the  House  in  its  generosity 
was  inclined  to  adopt.  I  was  beaten  in  the  division  on  that 
occasion  by  a  majority  composed  of  both  sides,  having  nothing  of 
a  party  character  in  it,  and  the  maximum  rate  was  fixed  at  6d.  in 
the  pound.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  rate  has  a^jproached  to 
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that  figui«e  yet ;  but  I  had  accounts  sent  to  me  the  other  day  by  a 
distinguished  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  a  parish  council  in 
Surrey,  and  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  they 
did  a  great  deal,  their  parish  council  rate  was  only  ^d,  in  the 
pound.  Have  those  rates,  old  and  new  together,  increased  ?  The 
old  rates  as  between  1868  and  1891  considerably  decreased  ;  the 
new  rates  have  increased.  The  average  in  1868  was  l*)S.  4d.,  in 
1891  it  was  3s.  8d. 

The  Reduction  in  Assessments. 

But  so  far  as  rural  districts  are  concerned  there  has  been  a  very 
large  reduction  in  the  assessments.  I  do  not  know  whether  after 
the  censures  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  I  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  from  that  minority  report  which  he  has  so 
strongly  denounced  ;  but  I  shall  ask  the  leave  of  the  House  to 
read  one  paragraph.  There  are  20  unions  taken  in  various  parts 
of  England  where  if  "  The  assessment  of  land  had  been  main- 
tained at  the  same  point  as  it  was  in  1870  the  rate  in  the  £ 
in  1893  would  have  besn  reduced  to  Is.  9d.,  as  compared  with 
2s.  Id.  in  1868 — a  reduction  of  something  like  25  per  cent."  A 
large  quantity  of  evidence  had  been  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  to  show  that  assessments  had  been  reduced. 
They  have  not  been  reduced  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  several  counties.  One  hon.  member  the  other  night 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  clerk  of  a  board  of  guardians 
was  deliberately  setting  at  defiance  the  law  ;  but  the  law  is  clear  as 
to  what  rateable  value  is,  and  no  board  of  guardians  and  no  clerk 
has  any  right  to  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  law\  Their  business  is 
to  administer  the  law  as  they  find  it.  The  present  proposal  of  the 
Government  is  to  pay  half  of  all  those  rates  I  have  mentioned — 
the  old  and  new,  the  hereditary  burden  or  modern  imposition — out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  proposal  assumes  a  grant  of 
£2,000,000  from  the  Exchequer.  The  apportionment  to  England 
and  Wales  of  that  sum  is  £1,550,000.  The  agricultural  land  to  be 
benefited  by  this  grant  amounts  to  32,745,000  acres,  of  which 
the  annual  rateable  value  is  £26,250,000,  on  which  the  present 
rates  are  £3,100,000.  Therefore,  those  rates  at  present  paid  on 
£26,250,000  rateable  value,  are  to  receive  from  the  Exchequer  this 
sum  of  £1,550,000. 

Reasons  for  the  Introduction  of  the  Bill. 

We  are  told  that  this  contribution  is  to  alleviate  depression  in 
agriculture.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  careful  to  say  that  it 
was  not  to  remedy ;  but  several  speakers  classified  it  as  one  of  the 
measures  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  farmer.  One  hon.  member  even  said  it  would 
benefit  the  labourers.  Then  one  hon.  member  advocated  this 
measure  because  it  would  show  the  sympathetic  feeling  of  the 
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House  of  Commons — he  might  rather  have  said  a  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons — towards  the  agricultural  community. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  generous  with  other  people's 
money  ;  but  outside  the  House  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
have  put  it  on  a  much  higher  ground.  They  have  censured  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Sir  W.  Harcourt)  and  myself  for  presuming  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure  on  much  stronger  grounds 
than  those  stated.  Of  two  great  organs  of  the  Government  in  the 
Press,  one  has  advocated  this  Bill  as  having  been  brought  in  "  to 
avert  a  great  national  calamity."  Another  organ  of  the  Government 
states  that  "  the  cultivators  of  the  land  are  being  crushed  to  death 
by  the  weight  of  local  taxation  " — we  will  see  about  that  presently 
— "  and  that  the  first  necessity  of  the  hour  is  to  save  British 
agriculture  from  complete  extinction." 

Will  the  Bill  save  Agriculture  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  join  hon.  members  opposite  in  a  measure 
that  would  avert  a  great  national  calamity  or  relieve  agriculture 
from  total  extinction  ;  but  I  must  ask  myself,  What  is  it  that  the 
Government  i^ropose  ?  What  is  their  scheme  that  is  going  to  avert 
this  national  calamity,  and  to  save  agriculture  from  extinction  ? 
What  is  the  scheme  that  is  to  relieve  farmers  from  being  crushed 
to  death  ? 

Mr.  CHA.PLIN. — The  right  hon.  gentleman  will  admit  that  no 
one  has  been  more  careful  than  I  have  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  this  was  not  intended  or  pretended  for  a 
moment  to  be  a  remedy  for  agricultural  depression. 

SIR  H.  FOWLER.— This  Bill  has  been  brought  in  by  the 
Government,  and  it  has  the  names  on  the  back  of  it  of  Mr.  Chaplin, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Long,  and  others.  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  words  which  he  did  not  use, 
and  I  think  he  has  expressly  repudiated  this  wild  nonsense  that  is 
being  talked  on  this  question.  What  then  is  this  scheme  ?  It  is 
Is.  2d.  in  the  pound  of  rates,  and  it  is  less  than  Is.  an  acre.  And  this 
relief  is  going  to  save  agriculture  from  complete  extinction  !  It  is 
going  to  avert  a  great  national  calamity  !  A  farmer  whose 
rateable  value  is  £200  will  get  £11  13s.  4d.,  and  a  farmer  whose 
rateable  value  is  £500  will  be  saved  from  complete  extinction  by 
a  dole  of  £29  3s.  4d.  One  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said  that  the 
receipt  of  a  £10  note  would  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  the 
agricultural  ratepayer.  Well,  I  agree  that  no  man  ever  objects 
to  receive  a  £10  note.  I  do  not  suppose  that  landlords  or  tenants 
or  members  of  Parliament  would  object  to  such  a  receipt.  But 
when  there  are  to  be  150,000  £10  notes,  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  This  money  is  to  come  from  the  taxation  of  the 
whole  community.  You  are,  in  fact,  putting  Id.  on  the  income- 
tax  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  this  sum. 
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Where  the  Money  will  go. 

What  will  be  the  extent  of  the  benefit  ?  I  do  not  care  to  ask 
whether  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  will  reap  the  benefit  of  this 
munificent  contribution,  because  I  am  very ,  doubtful  whether 
there  will  be  any  benefit  at  all.  This  subvention,  like  its 
predecessors,  Avill  be  a  stimulus  to  extravagance.  The  last  local 
subvention  was  given  by  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1888,  and  the  amount 
that  he  then  gave  to  boards  of  guardians  was  ^practically  a  million 
of  money.  The  Poor  Law  expenditure  in  the  preceding  year  was 
£3,366,(X)0,  and  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  last  year  was 
£9,670,000,  an  increase  of  much  more  than  a  million.  It  has  been 
the  same  story  in  the  case  of  the  police  and  in  other  cases  where 
the  men  who  spend  the  money  are  not  the  men  who  raise  it. 
Where  the  argument  can  be  used  "  if  we  spend  Is.  the  Government 
will  provide  6d.  out  of  it  "  there  is  always  a  resistless  temptation 
to  incur  additional  expense.  My  belief  is  that  boards  of  guardians, 
finding  that  they  have  a  margin  of  50  per  cent,  to  Avork  with,  will 
use  that  margin.  Hon.  members  opposite  will  do  well  to 
read  the  powerful  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  Local  Government  Bill  of  1894  and  his  observations  as  to  the 
future  course  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  boards  of  guardians. 
They  must  see  that  if  the  present  9d.  rate  is  reduced  to  4|d.  the 
temptation  will  be  to  raise  the  rate  to  the  former  standard.  This 
Bill  is  the  largest  step  that  has  ever  been  taken  towards  a  national 
poor-rate.  It  goes  half-way  towards  it.  Those  who  have  read 
the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  will  see  that 
the  dangers  which  they  describe  as  resulting  from  the  old  system 
are  the  dangers  that  will  arise  now. 

Some  Instances  from  the  Agricultural  Commission. 

I  must  trouble  the  House  with  some  extracts  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression  with 
reference  to  "this  great  national  calamity.*'  I  will  take  two 
or  three  typical  counties  and  two  or  three  typical  witnesses. 
The  first  county  I  take  is  Hampshire  and  the  first  witness 
Mr.  Rainbird,  Lord  Bolton's  agent.  The  property  consists 
of  15,000  acres  ;  and  the  witness  said  that  the  reduction  of  rent 
had  approached  to  50  per  cent.,  and  that  there  had  been  temporary 
abatements  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  That  is  good  proof  that 
this  is  a  county  where  agricultural  distress  has  greatly  prevailed. 
The  Commission,  I  ought  to  point  out,  received  answers  to  about 
70,000  questions,  and  I  doubt  whether  1,000  related  to  the 
question  of  rates.  Well,  Mr.  Rainbird  considered  that  the  depression 
was  partly  caused  by  the  rates,  but  chiefly  by  continued  low 
prices.  He  said  that  the  rates  were  lower  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  those  who  used  the  roads  ought 
to  pay  for  them,  adding  that  the  public  already  j^aid  for  the 
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main  roads.  This  witness,  who  was  a  typical  land  agent,  had 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  question  of  rates.  Another 
witness  was  Mr.  Stratton,  a  farmer  who  rents  3,500  acres  in 
Hampshire,  and  whose  average  rent,  tithe  free,  is  only  lis.  an 
acre.  He  complains  very  bitterly  that  land  should  bear  the  same 
taxation  now  that  it  used  to  bear  when  it  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  protection.  He  says  that  as  land  has  now  no  exceptional 
advantages  it  ought  not  to  bear  exceptional  burdens.  He  thinks 
that  the  rate  per  £1  has  increased  during  the  century,  and  spoak- 
ing  of  the  poor-rate,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  increase  has 
been  gradual  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  he  adds  that 
he  could  not  supply  figures  bearing  that  out.  He  considers  it  very 
unfair  that  1,000  acres  should  be  rated  at  £1,000.  It  is  remarkable 
that  when  he  is  asked  what  his  rates  are  he  is  quite  unable  to  say. 
He  says  he  will  send  in  an  account.  He  is  perfectly  in  ignorance 
as  to  what  they  were.  Well,  he  did  send  in  a  report  and  he  put 
his  rates  at  a  very  low  figure  indeed,  though  he  complained  very 
much,  I  think,  of  the  burden.  Taking  one  farm,  the  rent  in  1872 
was  £690  and  the  rates  £80  lis.  2d.  In  1882  the  rent  was  £510 
and  the  rates  £72.  In  1892  the  rent  and  tithes  were  £352  lOs.^ 
and  the  rates  £42  10s. ;  and  in  1893  the  rates  were  £34.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  very  strong  case.  One  of  the  Sub-Commissioners, 
Dr.  Fream,  gave  some  very  important  evidence.  He  said  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  great  complaint  of  local  taxation  in 
the  district  he  visited  though  complaint  was  made  of  the  highway 
rate.  He  said  : — "  I  am  afraid  that  local  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  is  very  limited."  He  agreed  that  if  the  local  rates  were^ 
all  taken  off  that  would  not  be  of  much  benefit.  The  fullest  relief 
of  local  taxation  would  not  meet  the  trouble  from  which  agri- 
culturists suffered.  In  answer  to  another  question  this  gentleman 
said  that  he  had  had  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the  rates  in  the 
pound  had  gone  down,  but  he  was  sure  there  had  been  a  heavy 
fall  in  the  rates.  A  farmer  of  800  acres  had  told  him  that  at  the 
best  a  remission  of  the  rates  would  only  benefit  him  to  the  extent 
of  £30  a  year. 

Lord  Wantage  and  Lord  Harrington. 

Now  I  go  to  Berkshire  next,  and  I  think  some  of  the  most 
valuable  evidence  before  the  Commission  was  that  given  by  one  of 
the  greatest  landowners  in  Berkshire,  Lord  Wantage.  Lord  Wantage 
has  18,000  acres  in  Berkshire  and  28,000  acres  in  Northamptonshire,. 
4,400  of  which  he  farms  himself.  What  is  the  evidence  given  by 
him  as  to  Berkshire  ?  He  was  asked  "  What  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  local  rates,"  and  he  said  "  I  have  not  very  much  to  com- 
plain of  with  regard  to  rates.  Of  course  for  the  last  two  years  I 
have  been  paying  rates  out  of  nothing."  Speaking  of  himself  as  a 
tenant,  he  said  that  all  that  time  he  had  been  paying  rates  at  a  little 
over  2s.  in  the  pound.  He  did  not  think  they  had  lisen,  with  the 
exception  of  the  education  rate,  which  had  risen,  and  there  was  a 
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special  sanitary  rate  then  coming  into  force.    The  rates  had' 
remained  stationary,  but  the  rents  had  fallen  off.    Then  he  was  • 
asked,  "  You  say  that  the  farmers  in  your  district  have  had  their 
assessments  reduced  ?  "  and  he  answered,    Certainly."    Then  he 
goes  into  his  Northamptonshire  property,  which  I  will  not  deal 
with  now  ;  but  that  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Lord  Wantage 
in  reference  to  the  rates  in  Berkshire.    Then  some  rather  interest- 
ing evidence  was  given  by  Lord  Harrington's  land  agent  as  to  this  • 
question  of  rating  and  renting.    He  put  his  average  farms  at  200  • 
to  250  acres.    The  question  was  put  to  him,  "  Have  local  rates  been 
raised  or  lowered  within  the  last  16  years  ?  "    ''I  think  they  have 
been  raised.    In  the  next  parish  they  have  been  raised  to  2s.  8d." 
That  parish  turned  out  to  be  an  urban  district.    With  reference 
to  the  rating  of  his  farms,  he  was  asked,  "  What  do  you  suggest  ?  " " 
And  he  replied, "  I  should  like  to  see  the  rates  merged  in  the  income- 
tax  and  collected  in  one  sum  and  spread  over  the  whole  country. 
If  the  system  of  local  rates  is  maintained,  in  my  opinion,  the  rates 
should  be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant." 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Then  there  is  one  other  case  in  this  volume  which  I  think  is 
very  interesting.  It  is  the  evidence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whom  I  do  not  see  here  to-night.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion on  his  estates  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire.  He  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  rent,  something  like  50  per 
cent.,  and  he  claimed  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  assessment.  What  does  he  say  about  the  rates  ?  He 
was  asked,  "  May  I  ask  whether  the  rates  on  land  have  increased 
in  your  district  in  the  past  few  years  ?  "  "  The  poor-rate  has 
decreased,  the  other  rates  have  increased."  Asked  whether 
assessment  had  decreased,  he  said,  "  Where  the  reductions  of  rent 
have  been  permanent,  no  doubt  assessments  have  decreased." 
Then  the  question  was  put,  "  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
the  incidence  of  rates  upon  land  is  unfair  and  unjust  in  relation 
to  other  property?"  And  the  right  hon.  gentleman  answered,. 
"That  is  a  large  question.  I  certainly  think  that  it  is  so,  but  I 
speak,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  landowner." 

The  Largest  Land  Agent  in  England. 

Then  there  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Squarey,  probably  the  largest 
land  agent  in  England.  He  is  agent  for  195,000  acres,  and  consult- 
ing agent  as  to  60,000  acres.  He  has  the  management  of  land  in 
Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Derbyshire.  This  gentle- 
man speaks  very  strongly  about  the  depression  in  agriculture.. 
He  thinks  the  depression  from  1847  to  1852  was  almost  as  acute 
as  the  depression  of  the  present  day.  About  500  questions  were 
put  to  him  about  the  various  remedies  that  were  proposed.  The 
Commissioners  discussed  with  him  the  sub-division  of  farms,  the 


currency,  free  trade,  uncultivated  land,  and  land  laid  down  to 
grass,  but  the  question  of  the  rates  was  not  put  to  him.  The 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  had  a  curious  instinct  of  knowing 
of  whom  to  ask  questions  about  the  rates.  I  should  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Squarey  was  exactly  the  man  to  knoAV 
where  agricultural  depression  was  the  wors'  aid  where  the 
national  calamity  lay.  The  witness  went  on  to  say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  still  some  inducement  to  lenan^^s,  notwith- 
standing the  burden  of  the  rates,  to  take  the  land  for  the  purposes 
of  endeavouring  to  make  a  living  out  of  it,  or,  at  all  events,  they 
would  try  to  do  so.  Numerous  other  witnesses  also  gave  their 
evidence  before  the  Commission  to  a  siinilar  effect. 

The  Effect  of  the  Evidence  as  a  Whole. 

Mr.  Robert  Turnbull,  who  managed  the  large  estates  in  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire  of  Lord  Carlisle,  in  the 
course  of  his  evidence,  said  that  the  question  of  rates  and 
taxes  did  affect  the  rent  of  a  farm  in  the  long  run.  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  farmer  on  taking  a  farm  did  not  make  very  exact 
inquiry  into  the  amount  of  the  local  burdens.  The  witness  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  in  a  great  many  instances  where  farmers  who 
had  been  cultivating  the  land  for  years  were  asked  what  the 
amount  of  their  rates  was,  they  were  unable  to  say  what  it 
w^as.  A  farmer  on  taking  a  farm  ought  to  enquire  as  to  the 
average  amount  of  the  outgoings,  but  the  witness  added  that  many 
took  farms  without  an}'  precautionary  inquiries  whatever  because 
they  were  going  to  be  married  and  wanted  a  home  and  consoled 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  if  they  were  hardly  dealt  with 
there  would  be  20  others  in  the  same  boat.  The  result  was,  the 
witness  remarked,  that  numbers  of  farmers  did  not  generally 
take  the  amount  of  the  rates  into  account  on  taking  a  farm. 
I  abstain  from  quoting  a  large  number  of  extracts  I  have  as  to 
-the  evidence  relating  to  rates,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  rates  on  land,  but  it  is  the  feeling  of 
ratepayers  everywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  rates 
should  be  reduced.  I  contend  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
in  the  whole  of  these  four  thick  volumes  which  indicates  that  the 
witnesses  believed  that  the  one  thing  necessary  to  relieve  agricul- 
tural depression  is  that  the  rates  should  be  lessened  because  the 
.farmers  were  being  crushed  out  of  existence  by  their  weight. 

Rates  in  Urban  Districts. 

I  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  for  some  time,  I  am 
afraid,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  local  burdens  upon 
land  in  the  rural  districts,  but  I  must  now  ask  permission  to  say 
a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  burden  of  rates  in  the  urban 
districts.  The  first  proposition  I  put  to  the  House  is  that  as  regards 
land  in  rural  districts  and  real  property  in  urban  districts  the 
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incidence  of  the  rates  is  equally  heavy  and  equally  unfair.  The 
Government  contend  that  it  is  unfair  that  one  description  of  pro- 
perty in  the  rural  districts  should  bear  the  whole  burden  of  local 
taxation.  I  quite  agree  in  that,  but  I  say  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  burdens  borne 
by  real  property  in  the  rural  districts  differently  from  those 
borne  by  real  property  in  the  towns.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield' 
was  speaking  upon  this  subject  he  repudiated  the  idea  of 
treating  land  in  rural  districts  upon  a  different  footing  from 
real  property  in  towns  ;  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes  when  challenged' 
upon  the  point  denied  that  he  had  attempted  to  draw  any 
distinction  in  this  sense  between  houses  and  land.  My  contention 
is  that  business  premises  in  towns  occupy  the  same  relation  to 
the  trade  carried  on  in  them  that  land  in  rural  districts  does  to- 
the  trade  of  the  farmer  who  cultivates  it.  It  matters  little 
whether  a  man's  business  is  that  of  making  bread,  beef  or 
mutton,  or  that  of  making  cotton,  iron,  or  woollen  goods,  except 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rates  fall  heavier  upon  the  business 
premises  of  the  town  ratepayer  than  upon  the  land  of  the  rural 
ratepayer.  There  are  far  greater  discrepancies  in  the  towns- 
There  you  have  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  employing  a 
large  amount  of  labour,  incurring  great  risks  and  often  making 
large  losses,  sometimes  making  very  small  profits  and  sometimes 
none,  who  pay  rates  on  an  enormous  ratal  as  contrasted  with 
the  ratal  of  merchants,  brokers,  professional  men,  and  opulent 
citizens  retired  from  business,  and  the  discrepancy  is  far  greater 
than  in  any  illustration  that  we  have  had  with  reference  to  the 
farmer.  Then  urban  ratepayers  have  another  peculiarity  from 
which  the  agricultural  ratepayers  are  to  a  great  extent  exempt  ; 
the  urban  ratepayer  is  not  only  paying  these  heavy  rates,  but 
he  is  paying  off  in  his  rates,  by  sinking  fund,  enormous  debts.. 
You  have  heard  to-night  of  the  debt  of  London  ;  that  debt  will 
be  paid  off  by  the  present  tenants  of  London  ;  the  freeholders  of 
London  do  not  pay  one  shilling  towards  that  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  when  those  leases  expire  enormous  improvements,  vastly 
enhancing  the  value  of  their  property,  will  have  been  completed 
and  paid  for  by  their  tenants.  Is  not  that  a  case  which  calls  for 
some  consideration  from  the  House  when  dealing  with  this- 
question  ? 

Wolverhampton  and  Stockport. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  concrete  illustration,  and  I  will  take  the 
municipal  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent.  Of  the  rateable  value  of  Wolverhampton,  51  per  cent, 
consists  of  works,  mills,  factories,  collieries,  railways,  and  gasworks^ 
and  only  49  per  cent,  of  offices  and  dwelling  houses,  and  of  that 
51,  one  half  are  assessments  of  over  £500,  and  the  rates  in 
Wolverhampton  are  not  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound — the  rates  are  7s.  M. 
in  the  pound.    1  will  take  a  case  which  I  know.   It  is  the  case  of 
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two  partners  who  have  got  business  premises,  shop  and  ware- 
house, for  which  they  pay  a  rental  of  £750  a  year.  They  are 
rated  at  £600  a  year,  their  rates  are  7s.  4d.  in  the  pound — you 
•will  see  that  they  pay  £210  a  year.  They  are  also  rated  on 
their  own  residences,  and  there  are  men  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  those  premises  who  are  not  on  a  ratal  of  one-sixth  or 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  at  which  they  are  rated,  but  who  are, 
perhaps,  making  a  four  or  five  times  larger  profit.  The  hon. 
member  for  Stockport  the  other  night  gave  a  case  where  a  company 
was  rated  at,  I  think,  £3,000  a  year,  and  they  lost  last  year  £8,000. 
There  are  no  cases  in  these  Blue-books  which  are  worse  than  that. 
When  you  are  admitting  the  unfairness  of  putting  this  taxation 
on  one  description  of  property  alone,  why  do  you  leave  out  the 
largest  and  most  heavily  burdened  ratepayers  in  the  kingdom  and 
•  concentrate  your  relief  on  one  kind  of  taxpayer  ? 

High  Rates  in  Towns. 

I  have  got  a  statement  here  of  the  rates  in  other  places  besides 
Wolverhampton.  I  do  really  believe  that  those  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  who  are  exclusively  connected  with,  agriculture,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  do  not  realise  the  enormous  taxation  that  is  paid  in  towns. 
The  rates  in  Blackburn  last  year  were  5s.  lOd.  and  in  Bolton  5s.  Id. 
in  the  pound,  in  Bristol  they  were  6s.  4id.,  in  Bury  5s.  8d.,  in 
Coventry  6s.  4d.,  in  Dewsbury  7s.  8d.,  in  Gateshead  6s.,  in 
Halifax  6s.  6d.,  in  Huddersfield  6s.  lOd.,  in  Hull  7s.  Id.,  in 
Leicester  6s.  3d.,  in  Leeds  7s.,  in  Manchester  6s.  O^d.,  in  Middles- 
brough 7s.  4d.,  in  Norwich  8s.  8d.,  in  Nottingham  6s.  5d.,  in 
Oldham  4s.  4d.,  in  Plymouth  6s.  Id.,  in  Reading  6s.  5d.,  in  Swan- 
sea 6s.  9d.,  in  Wakefield  6s.  lOd.,  in  Wigan  6s.  lOd.,  in  York  6s.  5d., 
in  West  Ham  8s.  5d.,  and  in  Preston  7s.  3d.  I  think  those  figures 
must  convince  the  House  that  there  is  a  case  for  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  towns.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  towns  have  been  excluded  from  these  subventions.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Goschen) 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  exclude  the  towns — 
he  gave  them  a  share.  But  what  share  was  it  ?  The  rateable 
value  of  London  and  the  county  boroughs  was  67  millions,  and 
the  rateable  value  of  the  administrative  counties,  which  include 
all  the  rest  of  the  country,  was  over  92  millions.  In  1893  the 
taxation  paid  in  London  and  the  county  boroughs  was  a  little  over 
15  millions,  and  the  taxation  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  the  counties 
was  a  little  under  15  millions.  Of  the  subvention,  the  92  millions 
of  rateable  value,  raising  less  than  15  millions,  received  £3,600,000, 
while  the  67  millions,  raising  more  than  15  millions,  received  less 
thati  £2,500,000.  That  was  to  have  been  an  equal  subvention,  but 
:that  was  the  way  it  was  worked  out.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a 
point  when  the  towns  are  to  be  excluded  altogether. 
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The  Mode  of  Relief. 

Now,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  relief  is  proposed  to  be  given. 
This  is  one  of  the  simple  matters  which  the  First  Lord  thought 
w^ould  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  long.    We  are  told 
it  is  to  follow  the  precedent  of  1888.    In  the  Bill  it  is  proposed 
that  this  subvention  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  probate  duty  paid 
under  that  portion  of  the  estate  duty  which  represents  the  old 
probate  duty.    And  as  I  pointed  out  last  Wednesday  the  first 
result  of  this  muddling  of  our  financial  system  is  a  mis-statement 
of  our  position.    I  disputed  then,  and  I  dispute  now  on  fuller 
^    consideration,  the  statement  that  the  precedent  of  1888  is  being 
followed.  That  precedent  transferred  licenses  to  local  authorities  ; 
and  I  very  much  wish  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  imposed 
on  the  local  authorities  the  duty  of  collecting  those  licenses.  I, 
never  could  see  the  justification  for  retaining  the  collection  with 
the  Inland  Revenue  and  handing  the  money  over.   (Mr.  Goschen  : 
There  are  so  many  difiiculties).    I  cannot  see  any  more  difficulty 
in  that  case  than  in  any  other.    But  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
divided  the  probate  duty  into  two  moieties  ;  and  he  corrected  us 
again  and  again  when  we  talked  about  a  3  per  cent.  duty.  He  said 
that  there  was  only  1^  per  cent,  on  personalty  and  1^  per  cent,  oil 
land.    But  there  is  this  still  greater  difference.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  this  manner  paid  a  certain  amount  to  the  local 
authorities  for  local  taxation.    But  this  Bill  is  not  in  aid  of  local 
authorities,  but  of  individuals.    It  is  a  subscription  for  a  certain 
class  of  ratepayers  in  the  rural  districts.    This  money  comes  out 
"  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  upon  which  it  is  charged  ;  and  that  Fund 
would  have  to  meet  two  millions  less  this  year  if  this  charge  A\ere 
not  imposed  on  it.  My  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach), 
in  his  great  Budget  speech,  said  that  he  meant  to  alter  this  circum- 
locution of  the  local  taxation  account ;  but  he  had  other  things  to 
do.    This  money  is  to  come  out  of  the  probate  duty  on  personalty. 
I  say  that  is  not  possible.    But  what  does  it  mean  ?    It  means  that 
nobody  is  to  contribute  to  this  subscription  unless  from  pure 
personalty.    The  gentleman  whose  property  consists  of  land  are 
not  to  pay  anything  towards  this  subvention.    People  often  think 
that  the  probate  duty  is  paid  by  very  rich  people.    That  duty  still 
remains  at  1^  per  cent.,  but  a  large  proportion  of  that  revenue 
does  not  come  from  the  very  rich  people.    One-third  comes  from 
people  who  die  worth  less  than  £10,000 ;  and  a  great  deal  comes 
from  people  who  die  worth  less  than  £5,000.    But  this  is  a 
permanent  charge — an  endowment ;  and  I  can  assure  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  we  shall  fight  it  at  greater  length  than  he 
imagines.    I  say  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  put  this  on  a 
level  with  the  Consolidated  Fund  charges,  which  are  taken  out  of 
the  control  of  Parliament.     If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
levying  a  new  tax  he  might  say,  "  I  will  give  so  much  to  personalty 
and  so  much  to  realty,"  though  the  principle  would  be  bad.  But 
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when  you  are  dealing  with  an  existing  tax  any  attempt  at  ear- 
marking  it  is  most  dangerous  and  misleading.  There  was  a 
similar  precedent  which  Mr.  Gladstone  disposed  of,  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  one  who 
would  thoroughly  approve  of  that  action.  Before  Mr.  Gladstone's 
day  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  deducted  from  the  revenue 
receipts  and  never  came  under  the  control  of  Parliament ;  though, 
of  course,  collection  is  a  payment  out  of  revenue. 

Why  the  Bill  must  be  Opposed. 

To  sum  up.    I  say  that  the  burden  of  local  taxation  is  unfair, 
I  say  that  personal  property  ought  to  contribute  a  much  larger 
share  than  it  does  ;  but  all  payers  of  local  taxation  have  an  equal 
claim  to  share  in  any  contribution  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
As  far  as  agricultural  land  is  concerned,  its  depression  cannot  and 
will  not  be  relieved  by  any  contribution  in  aid  of  its  rates — even 
if  the  whole  rates  were  abolished  to  morrow.    I  estimated  them 
in  my  report  four  years  ago  at  3s.  per  acre,  including  tithes  and 
other  property.     The  calculation  now  is  on  Agricultural  land  less 
than  2s.  an  acre,  which  represents  the  real  burden  upon  the  rates. 
The  proposition  is  that  lid.  an  acre  or  Is.  an  acre  shall  be  taken 
off.    I  say  if  the  whole  2s.  were  taken  off  it  would  not  arrest  a 
great  national  calamity.    I  say  that  as  between  agriculturists  it  is 
unfair.     It  treats  all  land  alike.    The  good  land  and  the  bad  land 
— the  land  worth  lis.  an  acre  and  the  land  worth  £2  an  acre — are 
treated  alike.    The  land  on  Salisbury  Plain  is  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  accommodation  land  near  a  large  town.    Whether  the 
rates  are  high  or  whether  they  are  low  every  man  who  pays  rates 
on  agricultural  land  is  to  be  treated  alike.    It  distributes  relief  on 
an  unfair  principle,  it  excludes  the  relief  of  a  large  section  of  the 
community  who  have  suffered  in  their  trade  from  Agricultural 
depression.    It  leads  to  extravagance  in  local  administration,  it 
will  do  no  good  to  any  one.    You  might  as  well  throw  the  money 
over  Westminster-bridge  into  the  Thames  for  all  the  good  it  will 
do  the  landowner,  the  agricultural  tenant,  or  the  labourer.  The 
money  is  going  to  be  thrown  away,  and  I  say  that  this  House^ 
which  is  trustee  for  the  general  taxpayer,  has  no  right  to  impose  a 
general  charge  for  the  benefit  of  any  class.    Therefore  I  ask  the 
House  to  accept  the  words  of  my  amendment  that  it  is  inexpedient 
and  unjust  that  relief  granted  from  Imperial  taxation  to  rateable 
property  should  be  restricted  to  one  class  only  of  such  property. 
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PRICE   ONE  PENNY. 


The  Education  Bill. 


Mr.  ASQUITH  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  He  said  :  The  right  hon.  gentleman  {Sir /.  Gorst) 
began  his  speech  with  a  number  of  unproved  assumptions — from 
those  unproved  assumptions  he  proceeded  to  draw  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us  on  this  side,  was  a  series  of  illegitimate 
conclusions — and  then  he  described  the  result  as  common 
ground.  Apparently,  everything  which  is  contentious  in  this 
Bill  is  to  be  dismissed  from  consideration,  either  as  being 
universally  accepted,  or  as  being  matter  of  detail  which  can  be 
more  appropriately  dealt  with  in  Committee.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  tells  us  that  we  who  vote  against  the  second  reading 
will  be  voting  against  one  simple  proposition,  the  proposition  to 
put  education  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  You  might 
have  thought,  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  that  this 
was  a  Bill  to  establish  universal  School  Boards.  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  Bill  does  not  put  education  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities,  while  it  does  destroy  the  machinery  by  which  at 
present  education  is  carried  on,  that  is  the  foundation  of  our 
opposition  to  it. 

Some  Propositions  not  objected  to, 

I  am  glad  to  admit  that  the  Bill  contains  provisions,  some  of  them 
of  a  valuable  and  beneficent  character,  and  others  which,  if  they  had 
stood  alone,  would  have  afforded  ground  for  amicable  discussion, 
and,  after  consideration  and  amendment,  might  have  become  the 
starting  point  of  new  and  useful  reforms.  In  the  first  class  I  put 
a  proposal  which,  curiously  enough,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  not  alluded  to,  though,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  bears  unmistakable  signs  of  his  own 
authorship — I  mean  the  proposal  to  raise  the  age  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  from  ii  to  12  years.  That  is  a  step  in 
advance,  on  lines  which  in  recent  years  have  been  approved  and 
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adopted  by  both  parties  in  the  State.  Three  years  ago  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Rotherham  {Mr,  Acland)  succeeded 
in  persuading  Parliament  to  raise  the  age  to  ii.  I  am  very  glad 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  had  the  courage  to 
propose  this  further  additional  safeguard  against  that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  the  most  uneconomical  of  all  form  of  waste, 
namely,  the  premature  employ  me  t  of  half-educated  children. 
It  is  a  proposal  which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  threatened 
with  opposition  from  no  quarter  of  the  House  except  by  some 
supporters  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  There  are  other 
provisions,  those  in  particular  dealing  with  secondary  education,, 
which,  though  they  are  of  a  more  disputable  character,  would, 
if  they  were  presented  alone,  be  in  a  Parliamentary  sense  non- 
contentious.  They  profess  to  adopt,  to  some  extent  at  any  ratej, 
the  recommendations  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  has  recently 
reported,  and,  although  in  our  judgment  they  embody  those- 
recommendations  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  form,  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  clauses  of  the  Bill,  if  they  had  been  submitted  to  the 
House  as  an  independent  measure,  not  only  would  not  have 
encountered  any  opposition  on  second  reading,  but  both  sides 
and  all  sections  would  have  been  prepared  to  co-operate  loyally 
in  the  task  of  supplementing  and  strengthening  them.  I  wilt 
make  one  further  admission.  We  were  told  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  that  "the  condition  of  Voluntary  Schools,  in  many 
cases  precarious^  requires  further  assistance  from  public  resources." 
If  the  Bill  had  corresponded  to  the  terms  of  that  announcement,, 
if,  in  other  words,  it  had  proposed  some  additional  and  even> 
large  provision  from  public  resources  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  education  where  at  present  it  is  unduly  low,  and  if  that 
provision  had  been  accompanied  by  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
control  and  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  money  that  was  granted,, 
though  we  might  have  differed,  as  we  probably  should,  upon 
points  of  detail,  it  would  certainly  not  have  encountered  the 
resistance  which  this  measure  must  be  prepared  to  meet. 


Not  the  Challengrers,  but  the  Challenged. 

We  are  not  the  challengers,  but  the  challenged.  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  prepared,  as  we  hoped,  and 
indeed  believed  they  would,  to  leave  this  subject  in  that 
neutralised  territory  which  it  has  happily  occupied  of  late  years, 
instead  of  bringing  it  into  the  forefront  of  political  controversy; 
if  they  had  not  thought  fit  to  link  to  proposals,  some  beneficial, 
others  at  any  rate  innocuous,  a  scheme  which^  whatever  may  be 
its  intentions,  will  in  our  deliberate  judgment  have  the  effect  of 
revolutionising  the  foundations,  of  dislocating  the  machinery,  of 
impoverishing  the  results,  and  of  embittering  the  spirit  of  our 
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whole  system  of  national  education,  the  responsibility  which 
now  rests  upon  them  would  not  have  arisen.  These  are  strong 
words.  But  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  before  I  sit  down  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  establish  by  argument. 


The  Pivot  of  the  Scheme. 


Now  I  will  ask  the  House  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
actual  provisions  of  the  measure.  As  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
has  told  us,  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  of  this  scheme  hinges 
and  turns  is  the  creation  in  every  county  and  every  county 
borough  in  England  and  Wales  of  a  new  educational  authority, 
which  is  at  once  to  discharge  some,  and  which  in  the  course  of 
time  is  intended  to  perform  all,  the  functions  as  to  inspection,  as 
to  examination,  as  to  control,  and  as  to  payment  which  are  at 
present  vested  in  the  Education  Department  (Sir  W.  Hart 
Dyke  :  No,  no.)  The  right  hon.  baronet  says  "  No.'*  He  cannot 
have  heard  the  speech  of  ihe  Vice-President  on  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  the  decentralisation  of  the  control  of  educa- 
tion which  was  represented  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  I 
think  properly  represented,  as  being  the  very  foundation  and 
mainspring  of  the  scheme.  When  the  Bill  comes  into  full 
operation — although  I  understand  from  the  speech  which  we 
have  just  heard,  in  its  initial  stages,  its  provisions  are  to  be 
tempered  by  a  very  invidious  process  of  selection — when  the 
Bill  comes  into  full  operation  you  will  have  in  England  and 
Wales  no  less  than  126  Education  Departments.  In  Lancashire 
alone  you  will  have  no  less  than  15  such  Departments.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  Bill  which  enable 
these  authorities  by  agreement  to  combine  with  one  another  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  our  local  life,  and  adequately  appreciates  the  tenacity  and 
exclusiveness  of  our  municipal  patriotism,  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  which  are  often  founded,  I  agree,  upon  real 
diversity  of  local  sentiment  and  of  local  interest,  will  believe 
that  that  power  is  likelj^  to  be  very  frequently  resorted  to. 
Many  of  these  new  departments  will  have,  or  may  have,  educa- 
tional codes  of  their  own.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  told  us 
that  the  Education  Department  will  scrutinise  with  jealousy 
any  proposals  of  the  kind  which  may  be  made  ;  but,  as  I  shall 
pomt  out  presently,  the  Education  Department,  when  you  have 
regard  to  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  Bill,  will  do  so  with  maimed 
powers  and  fettered  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  Education 
Department,  in  name  and  theory,  remains — but  it  remains  in  the 
background — a  spectral  and  disembodied  figure,  an  authority 
of  which  you  may  say  with  truth  that  it  reigns  but  it  cannot 
govern,  for  the  very  essence  of  your  scheme  is,  as  regards  the 
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•discharge  of  these  very  functions,  which  now  for  more  than  a 
generation  have  been  exercised  by  the  Education  Department 
upon  uniform  principles  over  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  make 
in  the  future  local  opinion  and  local  feeling  predominant  and 
supreme. 

An  Educational  Patchwork. 

This  ingenious  plan  for  the  creation  of  what  I  cannot  help 
thinking  will  be  an  educational  patchwork  and  an  administrative 
chaos,  is  presented  to  us  under  the  specious  name  of  decentralisa- 
tion. Those  of  us,  of  whom  I  certainly  am  one,  who  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  devolution,,  who  wish  to  see  trans- 
ferred to  local  bodies  a  very  large  number  of  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  which  are  at  present  exercised  both  at  Westminster 
and  Whitehall,  are  challenged  to  reconcile  our  faith  in  that 
principle  with  our  opposition  to  this  measure.  I  have  never  had 
a  challenge  which  I  could  contemplate  with  more  equanimity,  or 
take  up  with  greater  confidence.  For  what  is  the  essence  of 
devolution  in  any  intelligible  and  rational  sense  of  the  term  ? 
Devolution  means  the  taking- away  from  the  central  authority  of 
powers  which  experience  has  shown  that  that  authority  exercises 
ignorantly  or  inefficiently,  and  it  means  the  granting  to  local 
authorities,  competent  by  their  composition  to  discharge  the 
task,  and  with  time  and  energy  to  spare  for  it,  of  powers  which 
can  be  more  fittingly  and  properly  exercised  by  them. 

The   Education  Department. 

I  do  not  stand  here  this  evening  in  any  sense  as  the  uncom- 
promising, the  uncritical  advocate  of  the  Education  Department. 
I^have  no  doubt  there  is  under  the  existing  system  an  excess  of 
routine,  and  even  of  red  tape  ;  a  multiplication  of  gratuitous 
forms,  an  accumulation  of  unnecessary  details.  I  will  go  further, 
and  I  agree  that  in  our  large  urban  communities,  in  places  like 
London  itself,  like  Birmingham,  like  Leeds,  and  many  other 
towns  I  might  mention,  there  is  in  existence  an  indigenous 
enthusiasm  for  education,  so  keen  and  so  well  organised  that 
it  stands  in  very  little  need  of  extraneous  supervision  and  control, 
and  that  it  might  very  well  be  trusted  with  a  wider  latitude  of 
action,  and  a  greater  freedom  of  making  experiments.  But  the 
House  cannot  fall  into  a  more  fatal  delusion  than  to  measure  the 
educational  climate  of  the  country  as  a  whole  by  the  tem- 
perature of  these  great  towns.  I  certainly  am  not  exaggerating 
-when  I  say  that  over  large  parts  of  England,  at  any  rate,  there 
IS  not — we  may  regret  it,  we  may  acquiesce  in  it,  but  we  are 
fcound  to  admit  it — that  local  interest  in  educational  progress 
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which,  if  matters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  left  entirely  to  local' 
initiative,  is  the  only  security  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  education.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  last 
thirty  years  we  have  succeeded  in  constantly  raising  the  minimum 
standard  of  educational  efficiency,  the  main  credit  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  beneficient  work  is  to  be  put  down  to 
the  impartial,  the  unsleeping,  and  the  ubiquitous  activity  of  the 
Education  Department.  You  are  proposing  by  this  Bill  to 
transfer  the  work  of  examination  and  of  inspection  from  that 
Department,  in  the  first  instance,  at  an}^  rate,  to  the  local 
authorities.  May  I  give  the  House  an  illustration  drawn  from 
another  branch  of  administration  with  which  I  happen  myself  to 
be  personally  familiar  ?  I  allude  to  the  Factory  Departnrient 
of  the  Home  Office.  That  is  a  highly  centralized  system 
of  administration,  and  there  are  many  people  who  think — 
I  confess  I  myself  used  to  think — that  it  might  very  well 
in  some  of  its  parts  be  delegated  to  local  authorities. 
In  1 891  Parliament  did  transfer  the  inspection  of  work- 
shops so  far  as  their  sanitation  is  concerned  from  the  Home 
Office  to  the  local  authorities.  When  I  went  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  during  the  time  I  was  there,  I  found  that  that  part 
of  their  duties — though,  of  course,  there  were  exceptions  again 
in  the  case  of  large  towns — was  being  systematically  neglected 
over  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  I 
speak  from  a  certain  amount  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
matter — that  if  you  were  to  do  with  reference  to  factory  inspec- 
tion that  which  it  is  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  do  with  reference  to 
school  inspection,  there  are  many  parts  of  England  in  which,, 
after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  these  laws  which  were  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  working  popula- 
tion would  be  a  dead-letter. 


Local   Authorities  and  Devolution. 

If  that  is  the  case  in  relation  to  such  a  matter  as  factories,  it  is 
still  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  relation  to  schools.  For  remem- 
ber that  as  regards  schools  the  w^ork  of  inspection  does  not 
merely  mean  that  you  are  to  see  that  the  law  is  being  complied 
with,  but  upon  that  work  depends  the  grant  and  the  receipt  of 
large  sums  of  public  money  which  are  not  locally  raised,  but 
voted  by  Parliament.  I  am  satisfied — I  speak  in  no  partisan 
spirit,  but  merely  in  the  interest  of  good  administration  so  far  as 
this  question  is  concerned — that  it  is  the  presence,  or  at  any  rate 
the  liability  to  the  presence,  of  an  inspector  who  is  totally 
detached  from  local  prepossessions  and  local  influences,  who 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  great  Department,  and  even  of 
Parliament  itself,  who  is  not  subject  to  appointment  or  dismissal, 
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to  a  rise  of  salary,  or  to  promotion  in  rank,  according  as  he 
makes  himself  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  locality  concerned 
— it  is  the  presence  of  a  body  of  impartial,  detached,  dispas- 
sionate officials  of  that  kind  which,  both  as  regards  the  inspection 
of  schools  and  of  factories,  is  the  most  effective  security  for  the 
uniform  observance  of  the  law.  I  say  that  I  speak  in  this 
matter  as  a  strong  disciple  and  advocate  of  the  principle  of 
devolution.  Localise  management  as  much  as  you  like.  I  will 
go  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  any  length  in  that  direction.  If 
he  were  doing  what  from  his  speech  we  should  have  inferred 
he  was  going  to  do,  namely,  to  give  the  management  of  schools, 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  every  day  control 
of  the  education  of  the  place,  to  representative  popular  authori- 
ties, we  should  be  with  him  to  a  man.  But  that  is  just  what  he 
is  not  going  to  do.  As  regards  these  all-important  questions, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  schools,  nearly  15,000  out  of  the  20,000  are 
to  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  in  irresponsible  hands.  The 
thing  which  you  are  going  to  devolve  upon  the  local  authority 
is  the  very  thing  which  local  authorities,  so  far  as  all  our  admin- 
istrative experience  in  the  past  goes,  are  the  least  fitted  to 
perform.  Who  are  these  local  authorities?  They  are  Com- 
mitees  nominated  by  the  County  Councils  and  the  Town 
Councils  of  the  county  boroughs.  Do  these  authorities  wish  for 
the  task  you  are  going  to  entrust  to  them  ?  Have  any  of  them 
asked  for  it  ?  I  know  some  that  have  not.  They  have  not  only 
not  asked  for  it,  but  they  have  already  evidenced  the  greatest 
disinclination  to  undertake  these  alien  and  incongruous  duties. 
Have  they  time  for  it? 

An  increased  burden  on  the  Ratepayers. 

Further,  the  ratepayers  are  the  very  persons  who,  according 
to  this  Government,  are  in  such  distress  that  large  subventions 
are  at  this  moment  being  made  to  them  out  of  the  Exchequer. 
Are  these  ratepayers  prepared  to  undertake  the  increased 
pecuniary  burden  which  this  scheme  casts  upon  them  ?  It  means 
an  enormous  addition  to  the  burden  of  the  administrative  cost  of 
every  county  and  county  borough  in  England  and  Wales.  If  you 
are  going  to  get  any  adequate  result  from  it — if  you  can  show 
that  your  scheme  is  likely  in  any  proportionate  degree  to  raise 
the  standard  and  efficiency  of  education  I  should  not  oppose  it. 
But  you  are  going  to  duplicate  your  inspection.  In  every  county 
and  county  borough  there  is  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  local  ratepayers  a  second  set  of  inspectors  and  examiners 
performing  the  same  functions  as  those  at  Whitehall.  This  will 
tend  to  throw  more  and  more  in  all  the  counties  the  work  of 
inspection,  not  upon  the  Committee,  but  upon  the  permanent 
staff  of  officials,  subordinate  in  rank,  equipment,  and  character,  to 
those  at  present  employed.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us 
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that  the  Education  Department  will  still  remain,  and  if  the  work- 
done  locally  is  done  ineffectively,  will  be  able  to  set  things  right.. 
I  can  hardly  imagine  a  system  more  calculated  to  engender 
unnecessary  friction  than  that  proposed  by  this  Bill.  Suppose 
the  inspectors  of  Department  differ  from  the  local  inspectors 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  particular  school  or  set  of  schools,  who 
is  to  decide?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  the  Education 
Department.  Yes,  but  the  local  authority  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous weapon  in  its  hands  when  it  is  able  to  point  out  that 
Parliament,  after  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  Department,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  prima  facie  at  any  rate,  local  opinion 
ought  to  prevail  in  these  matters.  The  Education  Department, 
when  the  question  may  come  to  be  fought  out  will  find  its 
position  impaired  and  discredited.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  fair  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  scheme  is 
that  you  are  taking  away  from  the  Department  duties  which  no 
one  alleges  it  does  not  efficiently  perform,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  are  giving  the  local  authorities  duties  which  there  is  no 
indication  that  they  have  any  desire  to  undertake,  and  which 
they  will  perform  with  less  efficiency. 


The  animosity  ag'ainst  tlie  School  Boards. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  this  Bill  upon  the  Schoof 
Boards.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  in  well  considered 
language  that  no  attack  was  made  directly  "  on  the  School 
Boards.  We  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  better  prepared  than  we 
were  for  the  animosity — I  can  use  no  other  word — displayed  in  this 
Bill  against  the  School  Boards.  Lord  Salisbury's  hostility  to  the 
system  has  been  long  known,  has  never  been  concealed,  and  has 
been  frequently  expressed.  In  his  view,  apparently,  the  School 
Board  system  does  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  On  the  one 
hand  it  wastes  the  ratepayers'  money — in  cramming  the  children's 
minds  with  unnecessary  and  indigestable  knowledge — and  on 
the  other  hand  it  starves  their  characters  by  witholding  from 
them  instruction  in  the  dogmas  and  formulae  of  the  sects.  A  year 
ago  Lord  Salisbury  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Society  told 
his  clerical  supporters  that  it  was  their  business  to  capture  the 
Board  Schools,  in  the  first  instance  under  the  existing  law,  and 
then  to  capture  them  under  a  better  law."  Well,  they  have  tried 
to  capture  them  under  the  existing  law,  and  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  attempt  has  resulted  in  a  disastrous  failure. 
I  believe  I  am  accurate  in  saying  that  since  the  challenge  was 
thrown  down,  in  the  vast  majority  of  School  Board  Elections  the 
ratepayers  have  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  their 
attachment  to  the  existing  system.  As  you  have  not  been  able 
to  capture  the  schools  under  the  existing  law,  this,  I  suppose,  is 
the  better  law  which  is  to  give  you  greater  facilities.  During 
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the  stress  of  last  General  Election  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
Leader  of  the  House  {Mr,  A.  Balfour)  went  down  to  St.  Helens^ 
a  county  borough  which  does  not  possess  a  School  Board,  and 
which  1  shall  show  is  going  to  be  abundantly  rewarded  under 
this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  I  am  told  you  are 
threatened  here  at  St.  Helens  with  a  School  Board  " — these  are 
the  gentlemen  who  are  making  no  direct  attack — threatened 
with  a  School  Board,"  as  if  it  were  a  scourge  or  a  plague.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say  You  have  not  got  one.  I 
trust  you  will  not."  (Mr.  A.  BALFOUR  :  "  Hear,  hear.")  That 
cheer  shows  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in  substantial  sympathy 
with  Lord  Salisbury's  views.  (Mr.  BALFOUR  :     Hear,  hear.") 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Views. 

This  hostility  to  the  School  Board  system  has  been  reinforced 
of  late  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  We  all  read  with  great 
interest  the  speech  delivered  at  Birmingham  on  Friday  last  by 
my  ri^ht  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  read  that  speech 
with  something  of  the  same  sense  of  admiring  bewilderment  as 
that  with  which  at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  lives  we  first  make 
the  discovery  that  it  is  equally  easy  for  an  accomplished  acrobat 
to  stand  on  his  head  or  on  his  heels.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
whole  of  that  astounding  deliverance  that  astonished  me  so 
much  as  what  my  right  hon.  friend  said  about  the  School  Boards, 
though  I  confess  that  in  the  passage  I  am  about  to  read,  I  do 
discern  one  slight,  faint  gleam  of  hope.  My  right  hon.  friend 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  as  long  as  the  School  Board  is 
elected  by  the  cumulative  vote,  I  say  that  it  represents  sects  and 
fads  and  particular  views  of  any  kind.  But  it  does  not  in  any 
true  sense  of  word  represent  the  common  sense  of  the  rate- 
payers." (Mr.  Chamberlain  :  Hear,  hear.")  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board* 
(Mr.  Chamberlain  :    Hear,  hear.") 

An   Amicable  Proposal. 

I  am  now  going  to  make  my  right  hon.  friend  an  amicable 
proposal.  I  gather  that  the  root  of  his  objection  to  the  School 
Boards — the  foundations  of  his  allegation  that  they  have  a  non- 
representative  character — is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
elected  by  the  cumulative  vote.  Will  my  right  hon.  friend 
consent  to  abandon  the  clauses  in  this  Bill  which  cripple  and 
hamper  the  action  of  the  School  Board,  and  substitute  for  them 
a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  cumulative  vote  ?  If  he  will 
consent  to  that  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  disarm  the  hostility  of 
many  of  us  who  consider  this  one  of  the  most  reactionary  and 
objectionable  proposals  in  the  Bill.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  has  not  said  one  word  to  reflect  upon  the  capability  of 
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the  great  mass  of  School  Boards  in  the  country.  It  may  happen 
that  some  School  Boards  in  rural  districts  inadequately  perform 
their  duties,  and  these  are  made  the  foundation  of  an  attack 
upon  the  whole  School  Hr»ard  system,  but  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man does  not  take  any  steps  in  his  Bill  to  remedy  the  delects  of 
which  he  complains.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  devise  a 
scheme  which,  by  grouping  or  enlarging  the  area  as  regards 
ratability  and  representation,  would  substitute  for  these  small 
and  inefficient  School  Boards  a  capable  and  efficient  and  really 
vital  educational  authority.  This  Bill  makes  no  provision  for 
anything  ot  the  kind.  The  efficient  School  Boards  are  to  be 
sacrificed  and  the  inefficient  School  Boards  are  not  to  be 
improved. 

An   Instructive  Comparison. 

I  have  here  an  instructive  comparison,  which  shows  the  grow- 
ing proportions  of  the  School  Board  system  during  the  last  ten 
years.  In  the  year  1886,  in  the  Anglican  schools  connected 
with  the  National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  were 
1,640,000  children,  while  in  the  School  Board  schools  there  were 
1,295,000,  shewing  a  ccmsiderable  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Anglican  schools.  Ten  years  have  elapsed.  What  are  the  figures 
of  1895?  There  were  then  in  the  Anglican  1,880,000  and  in 
the  School  Board  schools  1.995,000.  In  other  words  not  only 
have  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  as  regards  attendance  been 
reversed,  but  the  growth  in  the  Anglican  schools  has  been  less 
than  a  quarter,  and  in  the  Board  Schools  more  than  a  half.  No 
doubt  some  hon.  members  will  say  that  this  constitutes  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  denominational  schools  for  additional  assist- 
ance. The  question  I  am  dealing  with  is  this:  Does  it  con- 
stitute any  ground  for  interfering  with  the  School  Board 
schools.  I  am  all  for  levelling  up,  these  provisions  are  in  my 
opinion  provisions  for  levelling  down.  It  is  the  competition  of 
the  School  Boards  which  has  forced  up  the  level  of  the  teaching 
in  the  voluntary  school,  just  as  it  created  that  strain  of  which 
the  voluntary  schools  complain.  I  ask  those  who  are  interested 
in  education,  and  not  merely  in  the  rival  claims  of  sects,  to 
pause  before  they  take  a  ste  p  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  efficiency  of  this  enormous  and  powerful 
machinery  of  Education.  I  will  say  another  thing  for  Board 
Schools.  They  have  enlisted  in  our  municipal  service  large 
numbers  of  men  who  would  otherwise  have  stood  aloof.  If  ever 
there  was  expenditure  justified  by  the  result  it  was  that  which 
has  been  incurred  in  entrusting  the  management  of  primary 
education  to  a  special  authority.  It  is  quite  true  that  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  time  when  Mr.  Foster's  Act  was  brought 
in,  there  was  a  proposal  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  to  entrust 
.educational  work  in  our  towns  to  town  councils  or  to  committees 
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appointed  by  them.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  proposal 
prima  facie,  the  result  of  experience  is  to  show  that  a  more  excel- 
lent plan  has  been  adopted.  That  is  not  the  proposal  of  this 
Bill.  It  does  not  propose  to  entrust  the  management  of  our 
schools  either  to  Town  Councils  or  to  County  Councils.  In  my 
opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  vast  number  of  people 
interested  in  education,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  abolish 
School  Boards  altogether  than  to  continue  them,  as  the  Bill 
proposes  to  do,  with  impaired  powers,  with  fettered  hands,  and  a 
discredited  authority.  Let  me  point  out  what  the  proposals  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  are.  As  regards  the  special  aid  grant 
•every  Board  School  entitled  to  it  comes  under  the  control  of  the 
educational  authority,  and  when  the  process  of  devolution  from 
the  Education  Department  to  the  local  authority  proceeds,  these 
School  Boards  will  become  subject  to  those  authorities,  and 
those  authorities  will  become  their  paymasters,  they  will  be 
charged  with  the  duties  of  inspection  and  examination,  and  they 
will  have  the  power  of  giving  or  withdrawing  the  Parliamentary 
grant. 

Expenditure. 

As  regards  expenditure  raised  out  of  rates,  every  School  Board 
is  limited  either  to  the  present  standard  or  to  the  maximum  of 
20S.  per  child,  unless  it  can  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Town  or 
County.  Council.  At  the  present  moment  the  average  per  child 
raised  by  rates  is  something  like  i8s.  5d.,  and  in  many  of  our 
large  towns  it  is  vastly  above  20s.  per  child.  The  effect  of  the 
proposals  in  this  Bill  as  regards  large  towns  will  be  for  all  time, 
as  far  as  the  rates  are  concerned,  to  subject  the  School  Board  to 
the  control  of  another  local  authority  independent  of  themselves. 
Look  at  the  effect  in  non-county  boroughs.  There  are  220  of 
these  non-county  boroughs,  and  there  are  in  attendance  at  their 
schools  440,000  children,  or  one-tenth  of  the  attendance  of  the 
whole  country.  In  every  one  of  the  non-county  boroughs  the 
school  board  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers  to  perform  the  work 
of  education.  These  boards  will,  under  the  present  Bill,  be 
subject  as  regards  inspection  and  control  to  a  committee  of 
the  County  Council.  In  Yorkshire,  for  example,  the  School 
Boards  of  Dewsbury  and  Scarborough  will  be  subject  to  the 
County  Council  of  Wakefield  or  Northallerton,  or  wherever  the 
■County  Council  may  sit.  On  the  other  hand  each  will  be  subject, 
as  regards  raising  expenditure,  to  its  own  town  council.  There- 
fore we  have  in  each  of  these  places  three  local  authorities — the 
one  elected  for  educational  purposes,  controlled  by  two  others, 
neither  of  whorn  is  specially  qualified.  I  say,  and  I  say  it  de- 
liberately, it  would  be  impossible  for  statesmanship  to  devise 
a  scheme  more  likely  to  engender  friction.  One  word  as 
regards  the  future  of  these  schools.  In  municipal  boroughs 
which  hereafter  may  desire  to  have  School  Boards,  or  thecircum- 
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stances  are  such  as  to  necessitate  having  School  Boards,  the- 
School  Boards  are  no  longer  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
for  educational  purposes,  but  the  Town  Council  becomes  the 
School  Board.  Both  there  and  in  the  districts  outside  the  actual 
business  of  the  School  Board  will  be  discharged  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Council,  and  by  local  managers  appointed  by  them.  In 
other  words  you  will  be  handing  over  the  work  of  educational, 
administration  to  persons  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and 
who  may  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  schools. 

Dissolution  of  Sciiool  Boards. 

I  cannot  pass  by  without  a  word  the  provisions  for  facilitating 
the  dissolution  of  School  Boards.  In  the  future  every  School 
Board  which  is  "  captured  "  as  the  result  of  an  election  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  temporary  majority  in  hostility  to  School 
Board  work,  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  agreement  for  its 
own  dissolution,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Educational 
Department.  To  summarise  in  one  sentence,  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  on  our  existing  system  of  education,  I  say  that  after  making 
every  due  allowance — and  I  have  never  been  niggardly  in 
acknowledging  my  admiration  of  the  magnificent  work  done  by 
Church  and  voluntary  schools — after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  quantity  and  value  of  this  work,  I  say  that  there  are  in 
this  country  at  the  present  moment,  and  have  been  for  25  years,, 
two  great  propelling  forces,  the  Education  Department  as  the 
centre  and  the  School  Boards  in  the  localities,  and  that  of  those 
two  forces  this  Bill  proposes  to  paralyse  the  one  and  to  cripple 
the  other. 

Finance. 

I  pass  now  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Bill,  and  I  must  deal 
with  that  under  two  branches,  first  as  regards  the  existing 
expenditure  on  education,  and  next  as  regards  the  expenditure- 
in  connection  with  the  new  Special  Grant.  As  regards  the 
existing  expenditure,  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  stereotype  for 
all  time  the  scale  which  at  present  prevails.  Lord  Salisbury's 
views  about  educational  expenditure  are  well  known.  He  ex- 
presses them  in  a  phrase  which  will  long  be  remembered. 
Various  great  teachers  and  leaders  of  men  from  Plato  down- 
wards have  speculated  at  different  times  as  to  the  most  pithy 
and  stimulating  motto  which  could  be  emblazoned  over  the 
portals  of  schools  and  academies.  Lord  Salisbury's,  which  is  the 
latest  contribution,  has  the  merit  of  complete  originality.  It  is 
this — Nothing  is  to  be  learned  here  which  cannot  be  taught 
for  a  threepenny  rate."  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  comparison ^ 
with  the  penurious  aspirations  of  the  Prime  Minister  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  are  generous,  and  even  profuse.  You 
propose   to    prescribe   three    distinct   limits  of  expenditure.. 
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The  rate  to  be  paid  per  scholar,  including  the  fee  grant,, 
is  never  to  exceed  the  existing  rate,  or  29s.  per  head, 
whichever  may  be  the  higher.  I  believe  that  the  rate  at  the 
present  moment  in  voluntary  schools  averages  28s.  3d.,  and  in 
Board  Schools  29s.  4d.  Voluntary  schools,  therefore,  have  a 
small  margin  on  which  they  may  receive  more,  and  Board 
schools  have  no  margin  at  all.  That  provision  is  to  apply  not 
only  to  present  schools,  but  to  all  new  schools  ;  and  however  the 
conditions  of  the  country  may  change,  however  great  a  rise  there 
may  be  in  public  opinion  or  in  the  stress  of  foreign  competition, 
the  schools  of  this  country  are  to  be  limited  to  their  existing 
resources  as  long  as  this  Bill  remains  unrepealed.  Again, 
in  the  nineteenth  clause  the  ordinary  grant,  exclusive  of  the 
fee  grant,  is  not  to  exceed  the  grant  of  this  year,  or  a 
sum  which  I  make  out  as  nineteen  shillings  per  head  on  the 
average.  I  find  that  at  the  present  moment  the  average  in  the 
voluntary  schools  is  i8s.  2d.,  and  in  the  Board  schools  19s.  2d. ;  so 
again  the  voluntary  schools  have  got  a  small  margin,  and  the 
Board  schools  no  margin  at  all.  How  will  this  work  out  in  par- 
ticular cases  ?  In  Birmingham  and  London  the  rates  at  the  present 
moment  are  19s.  cd.  and  19s.  8d.  In  Bolton  the  rate  is  21s.  2d, 
Birmingham  and  London  are  never  to  be  able,  however  much 
they  improve  their  educational  appliances,  to  rise  to  the  standard 
of  Bolton.  This,  mind,  is  money  earned  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  profuseness  or  extravagance 
of  any  local  authority.  Lastly,  as  far  as  this  question  of  limit  is 
concerned.  School  Boards,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  never  to 
raise  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  shillings  per  child  without  the 
consent  of  the  local  authority.  What  is  the  purpose  of  all  these 
provisions?  Why,  of  all  forms  of  expenditure,  are  you  going  to 
limit  that  on  education  ?  The  moment  when  you  are  spending 
vast  sums  upon  naval  defence  out  of  the  accumulated  funds  of 
last  year  and  out  of  a  mortgage  on  the  funds  of  future  years, 
the  moment  when  you  are  dipping  into  the  surplus  both  of 
this  year  and  next  to  provide  special  relief  for  owners  and 
occupiers  of  agricultural  land — that  is  the  moment  you  select 
for  placing  a  limit  for  all  time  on  that  which  should  be  the 
most  elastic,  and  is  certainly  the  most  fruitful  and  beneficent 
branch  of  our  national  expenditure.  This  proposal  is  equally 
objectionable  from  a  constitutional  and  an  educational  point  of 
view.  You  are  taking  advantage  of  a  transient  Parliamentary 
situation  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  future  House  of  Commons  in  a 
matter  which  falls  peculiarly  within  the  perogatives  of  this 
House.  You  are  fixing  the  amount  and  object  of  national 
expenditure.  Majorities  in  this  House  come  and  go,  but  in 
another  place  there  is  a  majority  irrevocably  devoted  to  your 
party,  a  majority  without  whose  assent  it  will  be  impossible  to 
repeal  this  Bill.  At  the  same  time  you  are  depriving  education 
of  healthy  stimulus.    The  great  leverage  which  has  forced  up 
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the  level  of  education  has  been  competition  between  different 
classes  of  schools.  By  this  Bill  you  will  prevent  freedom  of 
rivalry,  and  put  each  class  of  schools  into  what  may  be  called 
water-tight  compartments. 

The  Special  Aid  Grant. 

I  come  next  to  the  provisions  with  reference  to  the  special  aid 
grant.  We  are  asked  if  we  are  prepared  to  abolish  voluntary 
schools  and  substitute  a  universal  system  of  Board  schools. 
The  question  has  not  been  raised  by  us.  We  have  acquiesced 
in  the  compromise  arrived  at  in  1870,  which  was  legitimately 
resented,  not  only  by  the  Nonconformists,  but  by  educational 
reformers  like  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
{Mr,  Chamberlain),  as  giving  undue  favour  to  voluntary  schools. 
I  am  sure  my  right  hon.  friend  will  agree  with  that.  (Mr. 
Chamberlain  :  "  Hear,  hear").  Scotch  members  who  oppose 
the  Bill  have  been  taunted  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
with  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  system.  It  is  true,  in  one  sense, 
that  the  schools  of  Scotland  are  denominational.  In  the 
ordinary  Board  schools  the  elements  of  Presbyterianism  are 
taught,  Presbyterianism  being  the  religion  of  the  vast  majority, 
and  special  provision  being  made  for  separate  schools  for  the 
minority.  But  there  is  another  element  in  the  Scotch  system 
to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  paid 
attention,  and  that  is  that  in  Scotland  there  is  a  School  Board 
supported  by  public  funds  in  every  parish.  If  you  will  give  us 
the  Scotch  system,  the  denominational  question  will  very  rapidly 
solve  itself  (Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN :  "  Without  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause  ?       I  should  not  be  at  all  afraid. 

The   ''intolerable  Strain." 

Now  what  is  the  position  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  ?  Things 
being  as  they  are  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  reckon  them  as 
an  integral  part  of  cur  educational  system,  but  when  these 
special  claims  are  put  forward  for  them  it  is  necessary  to 
scrutinise  the  facts.  We  are  told  that  they  and  their  supporters 
are  subject  to  an  intolerable  strain.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Since 
1839,  when  our  system  of  National  education  was  initiated,  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  millions  sterling  of  public  money  have  been 
granted  to  these  Voluntary  Schools.  At  the  present  moment  if 
you  include  the  fee  grant  very  nearly  if  not  quite  three  quarters 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  borne  by  the  State.  At  the 
outside  a  sixth  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  provided  by 
voluntary  subscription.  It  is  quite  true  that  though  the  sub- 
scriptions have  not  increased  per  head,  they  have  increased  in 
the  aggregate,  but  if  you  have  regard  to  the  contemporaneous 
growth  of  wealth  and  population,  and  to  the  zeal  of  all  parties 
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and  faiths  for  education, that  growth  has  not  been  very  remarkable. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  estimate  how  much  of  these  so-called  voluntary 
subscriptions  are  really  a  voluntary  rate  adopted  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  the  expense  of  a  School  Board  and  a  more  efficient 
system  of  education.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  places  v/here 
this  so-called  strain  is  most  felt  are  some  of  the  large  towns  in 
the  North  of  England,  where  the  fees  used  to  be  high,  where 
subscriptions  have  always  been  low,  and  a  deficiency  has  been 
produced  by  the  abolition  of  fees  and  the  substitution  of  the  fee 
grant  of  ten  shillings  per  child.  The  average  subscription  in. 
Manchester  is  3s.  6d.,  and  in  Liverpool  as  low  as  3s.  I  think 
these  facts  go  far  to  show  that  there  is  excessive  strain  ;  but 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  agree  with  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  if  they  can  show  us,  either  in  the  Voluntary  or 
Board  Schools,  there  are  cases  where,  through  lack  of  resources, 
education  has  been  inefficiently  provided  for  ;  if  you  can  show 
us  that  in  these  cases  the  only  means  of  making  up  the 
deficiencies  and  raising  the  level  of  education  is  by  further  grants 
of  public  funds  ;  subject  to  two  or  three  very  simple  conditions, 
there  will  be  no  opposition  on  our  part.  What  are  those  con- 
ditions ?  They  are  very  intelligible,  very  rational,  and  they  are 
certainly  supported  by  the  most  weighty  authority.  The  first 
condition  is  that  whatever  money  is  given  shall  be  impartially 
distributed — impartially  not  only  as  between  Voluntary  Schools 
themselves,  but  as  between  Voluntary  Schools  and  the  Board 
Schools.  I  am  content  to  base  myself  on  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  who  as  lately  as 
November  last  used  these  words  : — I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is 
proposed  by  any  legislation  to  depart  from  the  principle  of 
statutory  equality  as  regards  State  aid  to  Voluntary  and  Board 
Schools."  In  the  second  place,  whatever  is  given  ought  to  be 
given  under  conditions  which  will  secure  that  it  shall  be  spent 
lor  the  improvement  of  education,  and  not  for  the  relief  of 
subscribers  and  ratepayers.  It  is  for  that  reason,  we  say,  a  local 
contribution  should  be  an  essential  condition  of  every  grant. 
Unless  you  have  a  local  contribution  you  are  absolutely  without 
any  guarantee  against  wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditure. 
I  need  not  remind  the  House  that  the  Act  of  1870  required 
voluntary  subscriptions  equivalent  to  Parliamentary  grants. 
That  was  modified  by  the  Act  of  1876  by  the  175.  6d.  limit;, 
but  on  this  point  again  I  am  content  to  rely  upon  authorities 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  The  Bishop  of  London  in  1888, 
when  a  member  of  the  Commission  then  sitting,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  majority  report  expressed  in  these  words:  '*We 
cannot  recommend  that  in  any  case  the  grant  from  the  Depar- 
ment  should  exceed  the  amount  provided  on  the  spot,  nor  is  it 
in  our  opinion  a  sufficient  plea  for  overriding  this  principle  that 
the  people  on  the  spot  are  unwilling  to  contribute  enough." 
A  still  higher  authority  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  as 
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Sate  as  November  last  in  the  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury  said, 
"  We  are  willing  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the  subscriptions 
Insisted  on  as  the  conditions  for  the  grant." 

Public  Representative  Element. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  made  an  essential  condition  for 
^receiving  further  money  that  in  the  management  of  schools  you 
should  introduce  some  public  representative  element.  There 
are  S,O00  parishes  in  which  the  only  school  is  the  Church  of 
England  School.  In  these  parishes  the  Nonconformists  are 
compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools  subject 
to  the  Conscience  Clause.  I  do  not  propose  we  should  destroy 
denominational  schools  ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  destroy  them,  we 
must  continue  to  have  schools  denominational  in  their  character; 
but  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  could  introduce  into 
itheir  management  an  element  of  representation.  If,  for  instance, 
ithe  Bill,  which  permits  a  reasonable  number  of  parents  to 
demand  separate  religious  instruction,  also  provided  that  a 
reasonable  number  of  parents  could  claim  to  be  represented  on 
the  board  of  management,  a  vast  number  of  the  abuses  and 
grievances  from  which  rural  ratepayers  suffer  would  immediately 
disappear.  These  are  reasonable  and  moderate  conditions,  but 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  observed  or  regarded  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  Bill.  First,  as  to  impartiality.  We  look 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  statutory  equality  between 
Voluntary  Schools  and  the  Board  Schools.  What  do  we  find  ? 
Every  one  of  the  14,600  schools  will  get  4s.  for  each  scholar, 
while  only  a  fraction  of  the  5,000  Board  Schools  get  anything. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  estimated  that  ;£'489,ooo  is  to  go  to 
the  Voluntary  Schools  and  only  73,000  to  the  Board  Schools. 
That  is  by  no  means  a  complete  account  of  the  matter.  The 
Voluntary  Schools  are  to  continue  to  receive  the  special  grant 
ifor  poor  districts  under  the  104th  and  105th  Articles  of  the 
Code.  I  admit  the  Board  Schools  get  some  of  it,  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  goes  to  the  Voluntary  Schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  ^73,000,  you  have  to  deduct  i^20,ooo  or  more  at 
present  paid  to  Board  Schools  under  the  Act  of  1876  ;  and  I  am 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  they  will  even  get  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  ^^"50,000,  whereas  Voluntary  Schools  will  get  nearly 
ten  times  as  much. 

Grotesque  Absurdities. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  local  cases  which  will  illustrate  the 
grotesque  absurdities  of  this  scheme.  The  money  is  to  be  given 
without  regard  to  the  subscribers,  to  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance,  or  the  necessities  of  the  school.  I  will  take  Birken- 
head and  Brighton.     They  both  have  practically  the  same 
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number  of  children  in  attendance — 13,700  in  one  and  14,400  in 
the  other.  In  Birkenhead  there  is  a  School  Board,  but  a  small 
number  of  children  attend  the  Board  Schools.  The  School 
Board  rate  is  2|d.  for  Birkenhead.  In  Brighton,  where  there  is 
<i  School  Board,  and  a  large  number  of  children  in  attendance,  the 
rate  is  7|d.  In  Birkenhead  the  voluntary  subscription  per  head  in 
the  voluntary  schools  is  is.  lod.  per  child.  In  Brighton  the 
subscriptions  amount  to  lis.  6d.  per  child.  What  does  the 
House  suppose  each  of  these  towns  will  get  under  the  Bill  ? — 
Birkenhead  is  to  receive  £2,Z'^2  and  Brighton  ^^1,262.  .Where 
does  the  intolerable  strain  come  in  ?  Take  again  Portsmouth 
and  Blackburn.  You  have  practically  the  same  number  of 
children,  17,000  in  one  case  and  18000  in  the  other.  In  Ports- 
mouth and  Blackburn  the  voluntary  subscriptions  are  a  little 
over  3s.  per  head,  but  the  school  rate  is  8|d.  in  Portsmouth  and 
.2|d.  in  Blackburn.  The  House  will  easily  see  that  the  necessities 
•of  Portsmouth  are  far  greater  than  those  of  Blackburn,  yet  Ports- 
mouth will  get  ;£"687  and  Blackburn  ;^^3,456,  or  five  times  as  much. 
Here  is  one  other  case.  The  Leader  of  the  House  last  year 
congratulated  the  people  of  St.  Helens  because  they  were  not 
cursed  with  a  School  Board.  I  will  compare  that  town  with 
Leicester,  where  there  is  a  School  Board,  and  more  than  twice 
as  many  children — 28,500  as  against  12,800.  There  is  no  School 
Board  rate  in  St.  Helens,  but  at  Leicester  it  is  over  a  shilling. 
The  aid  given  to  Leicester  will  amount  to  ^^2,058,  and  to  St. 
Helens  ^^"2,575.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  written  many  apologetic  letters  on  this  Bill — I 
believe  they  are  needed — and  has  said  that  the  objections  to  the 
Bill  are  of  a  partisan  character.  I  ask  hon.  gentlemen  if 
they  can  conceive  a  more  crude,  reckless,  and  ill-considered 
scheme  for  the  distribution  of  public  money  than  that  adopted 
by  the  Bill.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way — Preston  under 
this  Bill  will  get  4s.  a  head  for  every  child,  and  Liverpool  will 
get  2s.  9d.  per  head.  But  London,  with  a  School  Board  rate 
averaging  35s.  2d.  per  child  in  the  School  Board  schools,  and 
with  a  voluntary  subscription  from  the  supporters  of  the  de- 
nominational schools  of  los.  2d. — London  only  gets  is.  3d. 
There  are  other  places  still  less  fortunate.  In  Burton-on-Trent, 
where  practically  the  whole  educational  work  is  transacted  by 
the  School  Board,  the  grant  falls  as  low  as  6d.  In  the  county  of 
Lancashire  there  is  a  population  of  something  like  a  million  and 
a  half  not  under  School  Boards.  It  is  mainly  an  urban  population. 
The  schools  are  large  schools,  and,  I  think,  worked  economically 
and  efficiently.  The  voluntary  subscriptions  are  very  small, 
and  the  School  Board  rate  does  not  exist  at  all.  And  yet  this 
district  of  Lancashire  is  going  to  get  4s.  per  child  under  the  Bill, 
while  London,  with  vastly  greater  needs,  and  vastly  greater 
contributions  for  educational  purposes,  is  to  put  up  with  a  paltry 
IS.  3d. 
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"  Statutory  Equality." 

Therefore,  the  "  statutory  equality  "  which  the  Duke  of  Devon-^ 
shire  declared  to  be  absolutely  essential  is  grossly  violated  by 
this  Bill.  As  regards  the  other  conditions,  I  see  no  effective 
security  that  the  special  aid  given  will  raise  the  educational 
standard  and  not  go  in  relief  of  voluntary  subscribers.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  special  section  which  directs  that  the  educational 
authority  is  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  the  money  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  teaching  staff,  and  then  so  far  as  it  is 
not  in  the  opinion  of  the  educational  authority  required  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  practically  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  school.  You  have  left  this  matter  entirely  in  the 
uncontrolled  discretion  of  these  committees  of  the  County 
Councils.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  who  forecasts  the 
probable  working  of  this  Bill  can  doubt  that  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  these  committees  will  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  quite  enough  has  already  been  done  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, and  that  the  extra  four  shillings  will  go  for  general 
purposes  of  education.  And  then  the  Bill  does  not  even  profess 
to  introduce  any  representative  element  in  the  management  of 
the  schools.  When  you  take  into  account  not  only  the  special 
aid  grant  of  4s.,  but  the  fact  that  the  17s.  6d.  limit  is  to  be 
abolished,  no  statutory  minimum  of  contribution  is  any  longer 
required,  and,  moreover,  that  these  schools  are  to  be  exempted 
from  local  rates — when  you  take  the  pecuniary  value  of  all  those 
subventions  into  account,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  from 
4,000  to  5,000  voluntary  schools  in  this  country  will  be  able  to 
subsist  without  one  halfpenny  of  local  contribution,  and  without 
one  iota  of  popular  control  in  regard  to  their  daily  management. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  this  as  an  endowment  on  a  vast  and 
unprecedented  scale  out  of  public  money  of  a  system  of  denomi- 
national teaching. 

Nonconformist  Parents. 

There  is  one  point  only  which  remains,  and  that  is  the  twenty- 
seventh  clause.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  J.  Gorst)  told  us 
that  that  clause  was  conceived  in  a  pacific  spirit.  It  appears  to 
m_e  a  very  curiously  contrived  eirenicon.  The  principle  which 
has  governed  us  hitherto  in  this  matter  has  been  this  :  We  have 
two  sets  of  schools.  First,  the  Board  Schools,  entirely  supported 
out  of  public  resources.  Imperial  and  Local.  In  those  schools 
the  teaching  of  any  religious  formulary  or  Catechism  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  We  have  another  class  of  schools — Denomi- 
national schools — which  are  largely  supported  out  of  public 
funds,  and  which,  according  to  the  view  of  the  framers  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  should  continue  to  make  substantial  con- 
tributions of  their  own.  They  have  the  power,  subject  to 
the  Conscience  Clause,  of  teaching  any  particular  formulary 
of  religion  they  please.     That  is  the  compromise  which  has 
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lasted  for  twenty-five  years.  What  occasion  is  there  to  disturb 
it  ?  The  new  clause,  which  professes  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  Nonconformist  parent  in  our  villages,  will,  so  far  as  those 
villages  are  concerned,  be  an  absolute  dead  letter.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  demand  put  forward  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
•entitled  to  speak  for  those  bodies  for  any  such  privilege  as  the 
Bill  professes  to  give  them.  And  when  we  know  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  these  villages  the  Conscience  Clause  itself  is 
nugatory  for  reasons  which  are  very  intelligible,  and  upon 
which  I  need  not  dwell,  will  it  be  supposed  that  the  parents  of 
these  children,  who  do  not  now  claim  even  the  exemption 
allowed  by  the  Conscience  Clause,  are  going  to  incur — and  there 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  would  incur — a  considerable 
amount  of  odium  and  disfavour  from  those  who  control,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  fortunes  of  their  daily  lives  by  claiming  for  their 
children  distinctive  religious  teaching  in  Church  schools  ?  If  this 
power  is  taken  advantage  of  at  all  it  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  get  rid  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in  towns.  The  religious 
teaching  which  has  been  given  in  our  Board  schools  is  teaching 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  moulded  and  approved  by 
Churchmen.  The  highest  possible  testimony  has  been  borne  to 
its  value  by  not  a  few  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  I  read  a 
rem.arkable  passage  from  a  speech  the  other  day  of  one  of  the 
most  respected  Bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Darlington. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  power  given  by  this  clause 
Avould  be  largely  exercised,  If  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
Board  schools  was  not  all  that  was  required,  what  was  wanting 
could  be  supplied  elsewhere.  He  believed,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
greater  completeness  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  an 
interference  with  the  regular  course  of  school  instruction." 
What  evidence  is  there  that  the  parents  of  the  children  for  whom 
this  religious  instruction  is  provided  are  dissatisfied.  This  agita- 
tion is  a  clerical  agitation.  It  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
by  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  clergy,  and  by  a  body  of 
laymen  who  are  more  clerically  minded  than  the  clergy  them- 
selves. I  do  not  believe  myself  that  the  parents  will  be  found  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  clause,  but  I  can  conceive  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  more  or  less  fanatical  propoganda  it  may  be  possible 
to  get  together  a  sufficient  number  of  parents  in  some  of  our 
towns  to  make  the  demand. 

Herded   in  Theological  Pens. 

I  ask  the  House  to  consider,  if  the  demand  were  granted,  what 
the  effects  would  be.  What  would  be  its  effect  upon  our  local 
elections?  It  will  introduce  into  them,  with  a  vastly  greater 
bitterness  than  we  have  before  had  experience  of,  the  element  of 
sectarian  strife.  What  will  be  its  effect  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
place?  It  will  destroy,  or,  at  any  rate,  vastly  impair,  its  charities 
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and  its  amenities.  And  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  children 
themselves  ?  At  present  in  the  Board  Schools  they  are  taught 
a  form  of  religious  teaching  which  has  this  peculiarity,  no  doubt — 
that  it  consists  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  those  facts  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  the  Churches  agree.  If  this  clause  were 
carried  into  effect,  and  worked  upon  a  large  scale,  you  would 
have  these  children  in  the  future  herded,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
into  separate  theological  pens,  branded  and  labelled  with  the 
names  of  their  particular  sects,  and  taught  under  conditions 
which  must  compel  them,  if  they  have  fairly  receptive  minds> 
to  attach  more  importance,  not  to  the  truths  which  unite,  but 
to  the  controversies  which  divide  the  religious  world.  This  is, 
I  suppose,  the  legislative  embodiment  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  parent  to  have  his  child  taught  his  own  religion  at  the 
public  expense.  But  where  does  this  right  come  from  ?  What 
is  it  origin  ?  Where  are  its  sanctions  ?  In  what  line  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament  is  any  trace  of  it  to  be  found  ? 

A   Metaphysical  Fififment, 

It  is  a  metaphysical  figment  of  the  newest  and  crudest  char- 
acter. As  regards  this  clause  the  good  sense  of  the  country  will^ 
I  hope,  repudiate  it ;  but  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  be  found  to  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  our  educational  work  and  our  civic  life. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  step  by  step,  every  branch 
of  the  general  condemnatory  proposition  with  which  I  started, 
and  of  which  the  amendment  I  shall  move  is  the  only  adequate 
Parliamentary  expression.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  fate  which 
awaits  that  amendment  in  the  division  lobby.  It  will  be  rejected, 
I  have  no  doubt,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  this  is 
only  the  preliminary  stage  in  what  is  destined  to  be  a  stubborn 
and  protracted  campaign.  You  can  succeed,  if  you  are  ill-advised 
enough  to  attempt  it,  by  the  use  of  an  overpowering  Parliamentary 
majority,  in  placing  this  measure  with  its  absurdities  and 
injustices,  upon  the  Statute  Book.  But  be  assured  that  if  you  do 
so  you  are  not  settling,  but  opening  a  controversy.  Holding, 
as  we  do  with  as  great  a  strength  of  conviction  as  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  possess,  that  this  bill  if  carried  into  law,  will  create 
invidious  inequalities,  will  inflame  sectarian  strife,  will 
introduce  friction  and  confusion  over  the  whole  area  of  our  local 
government,  and  will  permanently  degrade  the  level  of  our 
system  of  national  education,  we  are  bound  to  give  to  it  every 
opposition  in  our  power,  and  as  the  first  step  in  the  performance 
of  that  duty,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months. 


Printed  by  Bowers  Brothers,  89,  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


AGRICULTURAL  RATING 
BILL. 


Speech  by  Lord  Farrer,  in  moving  its  rejection,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  9  th  Jidy,  1896, 


Lord  Farrer,  in  moving  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now," 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Motion  to  insert  the  words,  "  this  day 
three  months,"  spoke  as  follows:-— It  is  with  great  diffidence, 
that  I,  one  of  the  youngest  Members  of  the  House,  rise  to 
move  the  rejection  of  what  appears  now  to  be  the  principal 
Bill  of  the  Session,  and  I  should  not  have  done  so  had  I  not 
felt  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  bad  Bill.  The  argument  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  charge  of  the  Bill  (Lord  Harris,  who  had  just 
sat  down),  really  comes  to  this  : — 

"We  promised  to  do  something  for  agriculture;  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  We  got  a  recommendation  from  the  Commission  ;  we  do  not 
adopt  it  because  we  think  it  will  do  very  much  good  to  agriculture,  but 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do." 

REPORT  OF  MAJORITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION. 

The  Bill  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  authority  of  the  majority 
of  the  Agricultural  Commission.  That  Commission  went  into 
a  number  of  subjects.  They  went  at  great  length  into  the 
question  of  bimetallism.  To  my  mind  it  was  a  most  cruel 
thing  to  dangle  before  poor  ignorant  farmers  the  suggestion 
that,  by  increasing  the  number  of  counters  with  which 
men  do  their  business,  agricultural  depression  would  be 
removed.  Still  more  foolish  was  it  to  suppose  that  people 
were  going  to  change  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country 
for  any  such  purpose.  That  bubble  was  soon  pricked  by  the 
masterly  speech  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  Bimetallism,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Then  the  majority  of  the  Connnissioii  did  something  else. 
They  got  a  number  of  statistics  from  that  able  man,  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  statistics  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  and 
adopted  them  as  the  foundation  of  a  Scheme  for  altering 
the  whole  finance  of  the  country.  The  value  of  the  opinion 
of  this  majority  may  be  judged  of  by  one  of  their  discoveries 
— the  discovery,  namely,  that  the  Land  Tax  which  has  been 
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redeemed  for  generations  is  still  an  actual  burden  on  the  land. 
They  hurried  up  an  interim  Report,  which  was  never  fully 
discussed  or  examined,  and  they  did  their  best  to  prevent  the 
minority  from  making  a  report.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
minority  did  make  a  report,  and  it  is  from  that  Report 
that  an  insight  into  the  real  state  of  agricultural  depression 
in  the  country  can  be  obtained. 

KEAL  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

1  km  not  going  to  deny  that  there  is  very  grave  agri- 
cultural distress  ;  but  until  we  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
what  is  the  nature  and  character  of  that  distress,  any 
remedies  must  be  empirical  and  useless. 

There  are  two  fundamental  causes  for  the  present  distress. 
The  first  is  the  great  fall  in  prices,  and  for  the  causes  of  that 
we  must  go  back  fifty  years — to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  of  other  taxes  on  food.  The  second  great  cause — and  it 
is  shared  by  the  agricultural  capitalist  in  common  with  all 
other  capitalists — is  that,  by  some  process,  which  I  call  a 
blessed  process,  a  large  share  of  the  profits  of  industry  has 
been  transferred  from  saved  capital  to  labour.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  distress  complained  of  has  not  reached  the 
agricultural  labourer.  He  has  not  felt  the  effects  of  the 
distress  at  all,  or  anywhere,  until  within  the  last  year  or  two  ; 
and  now  he  is  on  the  whole  far  better  off  than  he  has  ever  been 
within  tlie  memory  of  man  in  the  matter  of  nominal  wages, 
and  still  better  off  in  real  wages  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  things  he  has  to  purchase.  These  two  blessed  and  happy 
causes  have  led  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  but  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  to  great  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  the  landowner.  But  when  it 
is  suggested  that  the  remedy  for  that  suffering  is  a  paltry 
alteration  in  rating,  it  is  but  the  old  story  of  Dame  Partington 
and  the  Atlantic. 

NATURE  OF  DISTRESS. 

What  is  the  real  nature  of  this  distress?  Ths  distress  is 
as  different  as  possible  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  parts  in  which  there  is  no  distress  at  all ;  in  which 
the  assessment  and  value  of  land  have  gone  up.  There  are 
other  parts  in  which  the  fall  in  value  has  been  small,  and 
others  in  which  it  has  been  large.  The  average  fall  has  been 
about  25  or  26  per  cent.,  but  it  varies  from  less  than  nothing 
to  something  like  40  per  cent.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  special  distress,  and  yet  they  are  to  share  in 
the  doles  given  by  this  Bill.  As  regards  England,  there 
is  somewhere,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  either  of  the 
Commissioners  or  of  the  Local  Government  Board  a  map 
which  shows  where  there  was  great  distress,  and  where 
there  was  less  or  none,    I  wish  the  House  had  that  map 
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bfefore  them.  There  is  great  distress  in  the  east  and  parts  of 
the  south,  especially  in  the  arable  counties  ;  but  in  the  north 
and  a  great  part  of  the  west  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
called  distress. 

ACCOMMODATION    AND    RESIDENTIAL  LAND. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  or  even  greatest  difference.  The 
land  surrounding  the  great  towns  forms  a  very  large  part  of 
the  whole  land  of  England.  The  value  of  that  land  has  risen 
by  reason  of  the  demands  made  on  it  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns.  There  is  no  distress  among  persons  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns ;  on  the  contrary,  such  land 
lets  at  a  very  high  value.  Nor  is  this  all ;  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  letting  value  is  no  indication  of  the  real  value. 
In  the  pleasant  county  of  Surrey,  and  in  other  residential 
parts  of  England  the  land  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture,  but  if  anyone  wishes  to  buy  it  he  will  find  that 
its  capital  value  is  live  or  six  times  its  letting  value  as 
agricultural  land.  At  the  same  time,  the  rates  on  such  land 
are  only  levied  on  the  letting  value.  In  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  Surrey,  there  is  land  which  would  let  at  not 
more  than  10s.  or  15s.  an  acre  as  agricultivral  land,  and  which 
yet  would  cost  £100  an  acre  or  more  to  buy.  This  land  is 
taxed  at  one-fifth  its  real  value  for  local  purposes  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  taxed  at  only  one-fifth  only  of  its  real 
value  for  Imperial  purposes.  Under  such  circumstances  I 
would  ask  the  House  whether  it  is  wise  in  an  assembly  which 
consists  largely  of  landowners,  to  further  to  relieve  such  land 
from  taxation,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
exemptions  which  such  land  already  enjoys  ?  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  "Unearned  increment"  in  London,  and  this 
Government  are  going  by  this  Bill  to  give  back  half  the  rates 
to  persons  who  own  such  land  as  I  have  described.  Does  the 
House  think  that  will  pass  without  comment  ?  I  have  heard 
much  about  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  desire 
to  point  out  that  this  very  question  of  accommodation  land, 
which  Mr.  Chaplin  admitted  to  be  a  very  important  question, 
was  relegated  to  the  small  hours  of  an  All-night  Sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  of  accommodation  land, 
and  of  the  boon  which  the  Government  proposes  to  bestow 
on  the  owners  of  such  land,  is  a  bigger  question  than  the 
Government  imagine,  and  a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard  of  it. 

AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  RELIEF. 

I  admit  fully  that  there  are  cases  of  great  agricultural 
distress,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  relieved,  but  when  the 
amount  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  has  been  spread  over  the 
country,  including  areas  where  there  ^  is  little  distress  and 
areas  where  there  is  none,  the  sum  available  for  places  where 
there  is  genuine  distress  would  only  be  about  a  shilling  an 
acre.    That  will  hardly  satisfy  a  distressed  farmer  in  Essex. 
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AVILT,  IT  GO  TO  THP]  LANDLORD  OR  TENANT  ? 

Then,,  will  this  relief  go  to  the  landowner  or  the  farmer  ? 
Where  there  are  leases  and  where  these  leases  are  really 
acted  on,  no  doubt  it  would,  during  these  leases,  go  to  the 
farmer,  but  five-sixths  of  the  land  of  this  country,  or  more,  is 
held  under  conditions  which  are  subject  to  readjustment  every 
year.  Supposing  prices  to  continue  to  fall  and  a  farmer  asks 
his  landlord's  agent  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  will  not  the 
agent*  at  once  say,  ''You  have  had  relief  this  year  to  the 
extent  of  £5,  £10,  or  £20  under  the  Agricultural  Kating  Bill, 
and  therefore  we  must  postpone  the  question  of  abatement 
until  next  year."  That,  I  hold,  is  likely  to  happen  as  long  as 
human  nature  remains  unchanged.  The  greater  part  of  the 
relief  would  go  to  the  landlord,  where  he  desires  to  take  it. 
Good  and  liberal  landlords  can  and  do  give  to  their  tenants 
much  more  than  this  Bill  gives  them.  But  it  is  not  for 
them  that  we  legislate.  Again,  some  few  small  owners, 
where  such  exist,  will  obtain  some  small  relief.  But  as 
regards  the  bulk  of  the  land  of  England  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  relief  proposed  by  this  Bill  is  to  keep  a  single  acre 
of  land  in  cultivation,  or  to  cause  the  employment  of  a  single 
additional  labourer. 

ALLEGED  REFORM  OF  THE  LAAV  OF  RATING. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  merely  a  Measure  for  the 
relief  of  agricultural  distress,  but  also  a  Measure  for  the 
reform  of  the  law  of  rating.  Now,  there  are  two  grievances 
of  which  ratepayers  complain.  There  is  first,  the  question  of 
the  incidence  of  rates  as  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier; 
but  that  question  this  bill  leaves  untouched.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  question  whether  x^ersonal  property  pays 
its  fair  share  towards  the  local  expenses  of  the  country.  How 
are  the  Government  dealing  with  that  ?  They  deal  with  the 
question  in  the  rural  ratepayer's  favour,  leaving  it  untouched 
in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  town  ratepayer.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Harris)  finds  fault  with  the  phrase,  "  hereditary 
burdens."  But  the  author  of  that  phrase  is  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  in  a  book  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  pointed  out  that 
the  poor  rate  and  certain  other  rates  upon  rural  land  have 
always  existed;  that  they  have  not  increased  during  the 
present  century  ;  that  land  has  been  bought  and  sold  subject 
to  them,  and  that  they  have  thus  become  w^hat  he  termed 
"  hereditary  burdens."  I  do  not  swear  by  this  phrase,  but, 
undoubtedly,  when  taxation  has  been  permanent  in  respect 
to  certain  property  for  a  certain  time,  and  does  not  increase, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  special  burden  upon  the  land,  and  becomes  a 
deduction  from  the  value  of  the  land  before  the  owner  has 
any  use  of  it. 
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DIMINUTION  IN  RURAL  RATES. 

What  is  the  case  as  regards  rural  rates?  Mr.  Goschen 
showed  that  in  1841  the  rate  was  2s.  7d.  in  the  pound;  and  that 
in  1868-69  it  was  still  2s.  7d.  in  the  pound.  According  to  evidence 
taken  before  the  Agricultural  Commission,  it  appears  that 
that  rate  is  now  only  2s.  3d.  in  the  pound.  The  rate,  therefore, 
has  actually  diminished.  In  the  case  of  20  rural  unions 
inquired  into  by  the  Commission,  the  rate  was  2s.  4d.  in  the 
pound  in  1867,  and  2s.  2d.  in  1892 ;  or,  per  acre,  the  average 
rate  in  those  unions  was  2s.  6d.  in  1867  and  Is.  9d.  in  1892. 

INCREASE  IN  TOWN  RATES. 

Let  us  compare  that  state  of  things  with  the  case  of 
London.  In  1866,  in  London  the  rate  was  4s.  4.75d.  in  the 
pound ;  in  1876  it  was  4s.  10.2d.;  in  1886,  5s.  3.6d. ;  in  1896  it  has 
risen  to  6s.  2.42d.  Therefore,  not  only  has  the  London  rate 
become  much  higher  than  the  rural  rate,  but  it  has  increased 
enormously,  whilst  the  rural  rate  has  diminished.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  the  increase  of  the  rate,  quite 
as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  rate,  which  is  the  real 
burden.  What  is  true  of  London  is  true  also  in  the  case  of 
other  great  towns,  in  many  of  which  the  rate  is  as  much  as  5s. 
in  the  pound ;  in  West  Ham  now,  I  believe,  it  is  between 
8s.  and  9s.  Town  rates  have  increased  enormously,  and  in 
these  circumstances  do  the  Government  think  that  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  their  proposals  ? 
Do  they  not  see  that  those  proposals  inevitably  cause  great 
discontent  ? 

UNEARNED  INCREMENT. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  through  the  expenditure  of 
the  urban  ratepayer  s  money  that  the  value  of  the  land  in 
and  around  the  town  in  which  he  lives  is  increased.  The 
landowner  in  and  near  the  towns  enjoys  the  unearned 
increment  of  his  land,  which  is  due  to  the  labour  of  the  towns- 
man, whilst  his  land  does  not  now  contribute  anything  like 
its  proper  share  to  the  local  taxation  of  the  town.  That  is  a 
grievance  of  which  landlords  may  expect  to  hear  a  great  deal 
more.  But,  so  far  from  remedying  this  existing  grievance, 
this  Bill  aggravates  it,  because  it  proposes  to  give  an 
additional  dole  to  the  owners  of  this  land  out  of  taxation 
that  falls  upon  the  dwellers  in  towns. 

MISCHIEVOUS   CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OP 

RATING. 

In  order  to  carry  out  their  scheme  the  Government 
proposes  to  make  further  alterations  in  our  system  of  local 
taxation.  They  distinguish  between  the  valuation  of  land 
and  the  valuation  of  buildings  in  unions  or  districts  which 
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comprise  both,  and  they  are  going  to  throw  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  burden  on  buildings.  The  result  will  be 
that,  whilst  the  Government  dole  will  make  up  deficiencies 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  yet,  if  the  rates 
increase,  the  increase  will  fall  in  a  larger  proportion  upon 
buildings  than  upon  land.  Mr.  Chaplin  defends  the  i3roposal 
by  saying  that  it  will  make  the  owners  of  buildings  in  semi- 
urban  districts  more  economical  in  their  public  expenditure. 
I  can  assure  this  right  hon.  gentleman  that  Municipal  bodies 
want  *no  indvicement  of  that  kind  to  make  them  careful  in 
their  expediture.  Another  innovation  introduced  by  this 
Bill  is  that  land  is  to  be  valued  separately  from  buildings, 
but  how  are  barns,  pig-sties,  and  buildings  of  that  kind  to  be 
valued  apart  from  the  land  ?  Whoever  heard  of  the  value  of 
a  barn  apart  from  the  land  on  which  it  stands  ?  In  my  own 
parish  every  farm,  every  separate  holding,  will  have  to  be 
revalued  under  this  artificial  system.  The  Government  call 
this  an  improvement  of  the  law  of  rating,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  their  Bill  will  make  the  state  of  the  law  much  worse 
than  it  is  now. 

THE   DOLE   TO  LANDOWNERS   WILL  COME   OUT  OF  THE  TAXES 

ON  INDUSTRY. 

But  there  is  even  w^orse  behind.  The  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  on  which  I  have  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  is  the  source  from  which  the  Government 
dole  is  to  be  taken.  If  you  give  money  to  one  class  of 
persons  you  must  take  it  from  someone  else.  Money 
does  not  come  out  of  nothing.  Now,  how  does  this 
Bill  deal  with  this  part  of  the  question.  It  says — and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  part  of  this  bad  Bill — that 
this  £2,000,000  a  year  shall  come  out  of  the  taxes  on 
personal  estate  before  they  reach  the  Exchequer.  As  if  the 
Government  could  earmark  these  funds  and  thus  appropriate 
them.  Of  course,  what  will  happen  will  be  that  the  common 
purse  will  be  depleted  just  as  much  as  if  the  money  had  gone 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  was  then  taken  of  it.  If  you  take 
water  out  of  the  pipe  which  supplies  a  cistern  you  lower  the 
level  just  as  much  as  if  you  take  it  out  of  the  pipe  which 
leaves  the  cistern.  By  taking  the  money  before  it  reaches  the 
Exchequer,  you  may  and  you  do  confuse  the  public  accounts, 
but  you  lower  the  level  of  the  money  in  the  common  purse  of 
the  nation,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were  to  take  it  out  of  the 
common  purse.  And  of  what  does  this  common  purse  consist; 
how  is  it  filled  ?  It  is  filled  of  course  by  our  general  taxation. 
More  than  half  of  this  taxation  consists  of  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, taxes  mainly  on  tea,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  consumed 
by  the  masses  of  the  people.  Of  the  remaining  half,  more 
than  a  moiety,  or  quarter  of  the  whole,  comes  from 
Schedule  D  of  the  Income  Tax  and  other  taxes  on  business 
and  industry,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  from  taxes 
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on  capitalised  property.  The  dole  given  to  landowners  must, 
therefore,  come,  in  the  main,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  workers, 
out  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Let  me  quote  our  highest 
living  authority— Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1883  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said : — 

"  The  transfer  of  a  rating  charge  to  the  Exchequer,  in  whatever  form 
it  is  done,  is  a  question  of  a  transfer  from  a  sum  supphed  ahnost  entirely 
by  property  to  a  fund  supplied  in  a  very  large  degree  by  labour,  Every 
time  we  place  a  grant-in-aid  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  we  commit  this 
offence  of  laying  upon  labour  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  charge 
heretofore  borne  by  property."* 

The  dole  which  the  Government  propose  to  give  to  land- 
owners will  be  drawn  from  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  one  class,  and  that  chiefly  the 
landlord  class.  Do  your  Lordships  think  that  is  a  wise,  a  just, 
or  a  popular  thing  to  do  ?  The  Government  admit  that  the 
grievance  of  the  urban  districts  is  a  serious  one,  but  all  they 
promise  by  way  of  relief  to  them  is  a  Royal  Commission  to 
be  appointed,  presumably  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  whose  care  for  towns  or  urban  districts  is 
shown  by  this  Bill. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  now  shown  to  your  Lordships  three  things,  viz : 
First,  that  this  Bill  will  really  do  little  or  nothing  to  reUeve 
agricultural  distress  ;  secondly,  that,  so  far  from  being  an 
improvement  of  the  law  of  rating,  it  will  introduce  confusion 
and  injustice ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  Government  are  taking- 
money  under  the  Bill  from  the  industry  and  labour  of  the 
country,  and  giving  it  to  one  class,  viz.,  the  owners,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  the  occupiers  of  agricultural  land.  For  these 
reasons  I  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  Second  time  this  day 
three  months. 


Note. — The  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  153  to  35,  after  a  debate  in 
which  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  only  Peer  who  spoke  in  reply 
to  these  criticisms,  and  who  in  his  speech  scarcely  attempted 
to  meet  any  of  them. 

^  Hansard,  Vol.  278,  3rd  series,  page  522. 


J.  Ernest  Cheetiiam,  11,  Queen  Victokia  Stuekt,  K.C. 
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THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION, 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


[Advantage  has  been  freely  taken,  an  what  follows,  of  the  facts  and  figures 
contained  in  the  excellent  publications  of  : — 

The  National  Education  Emergency  Committee,  Surrey  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  VV.C.  ; 

The  Natio>al  Education  Association,  Outer  Temple,  London,  W.C.  ; 
The  Liberation  Society,  2,  Serjeants'  Inn,  London,  E.G.  ; 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  P^ducation  League,  32,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham.] 


1.— THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  STRUGGLE   FOR  A 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  beginnings  of  our  present  system  of  elementary  education 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  efforts  of  two  men — Joseph  Lancaster  and 
Andrew  Bell — at  the  end  of  last  century,  whilst  the  history  of  the  two 
societies  which  they  founded  is  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
whole  educational  movement  up  to  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870. 
Lancaster's  object  was  to  provide  schools  and  supply  teachers,  whilst  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  with  regard  to  religion  he  wrote,  *Hhe  grand 
basis  of  Christianity  is  broad  enough  for  the  whole  of  mankind  to 
stand  upon."  His  schools  were  very  successful,  and  in  1814  his  efforts 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,^' 
which  maintains  its  title  down  to  the  present  time.  Bell,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  upon  the  scene  by  Lancaster's  success,  sought 
to  establish  schools  for  the  teaching  of  religion  and  the  indus- 
trial arts.  The  cry  of  ^'  religion  in  danger  "  which  supporters  of  the 
Church  had  raised  against  Lancaster's  establishments,  secured  man}'' 
supporters  for  Bel],  and  in  1817  "the  National  Society  for  promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church'' 
was  formally  instituted.  It  was  in  the  Voluntary  schools  of  these  two 
great  societies  that  in  the  period  preceding  1870 the  bulk  of  those  children 
of  the  poor  were  taught  who  received  any  education  at  all.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  in  this  connection  not  to  acknowledge  the  great  services 
which  the  Church  of  England  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Elementary 
Education.  But  it  is  equally  pertinent  to  note  that  the  struggle 
which  the  National  Society  waged  with  the  British  Society  was  not  so 
much  a  competition  in  the  interests  of  education,  as  a  struggle  for  its 
control.  The  welfare  of  the  child  was  constantly  lost  sight  of  in  the 
importance  to  the  clerical  party  of  retaining  the  direction  of  education 
within  its  grasp. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  education  movement.  In  1834  the  State  began 
to  make  building  grants  to  Voluntary  schools,  with  the  result  that 
the  Church  of  England  schools  alone  received  over  a  million  and  a  half 
in  40  years.     In  1839  the  Committee  of  Council  was  created — in  the 
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first  instance  to  consider  in  what  manner  grants  should  be  distributed. 
In  1853  the  system  of  the  capitation  grant"  was  instituted,  certain 
conditions  being  made  as  to  attendance,  teaching  and  contributions 
from  other  sources.  In  1861  innovations  were  introduced  which  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  the  ^'  Revised  Code  "  and  Payment  by  Results." 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Report  of  that  year  stated  that  the  control  of 
religious  instruction  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  managers  of  schools, 
but  that  the  parents  were  principally  interested  in  secular  education  ; 
further,  that  out  of  2,213,694  children  of  the  poorer  classes  receiving 
instruction,  only  917,255  were  receiving  inspection.  Finally  came 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870,  which,  by  enabling  Board  Schools  to  be 
established  by  School  Boards,  secured  the  provision  of  sufficient  school 
accommodation  everywhere.  In  1876  attendance  was  made  com- 
pulsory, whilst  in  1891  the  Free  Education  Act  was  passed. 

II.— STATISTICS  OF  BOARD  AND  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  explanation  of  the  following  tables  it  should  be  stated  that  all 
the  figures  are  given  per  scholar  in  average  attendance.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  on  the  books  is,  naturally,  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  number  who  attend  on  the  average.  It  is  this  latter  number 
which  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

The  Government  Grant  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Fee  Grant)  is  earned  as  the  result  of  Government  inspection  and 
examination.  All  schools  have,  in  addition,  a  Fee  Grant  of  10s.  per 
child  in  average  attendance,  in  lieu  of  School  Fees  lost  under  the 
Free  Education  Act  of  1 89 1 .  To  defray  the  amount  not  met  by  these  two 
grants.  Board  schools  obtain  money  from  the  rates,  and  Voluntary 
schools  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  are  also  other  sources  of 
income,  but  these  are  of  very  much  less  importance. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  here  and  throughout  this  pamphlet, 
the  annual  voluntary  subscriptions  are  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  schools. 

(i.)  The  Growth  of  the  School  Board  System. 

The  following  table  from  the  annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  for  1894-95  (page  xxii)  will  show  the  growth 
of  the  School  Board  System  since  it  was  instituted  in  1870. 

Board  Schools. 
For  Year  ending  31st  August. 

1873.  187G.  1894. 

Number  of  Schools                                         826  1,596  5,081 

Number  of  Departments                              1,289  2,725  9,273 

Accommodation                                         245,508  556,150  2,199,111 

Average  Attendance                                 138,293  328,071  1,777,797 

£  s.    d.  £    s.   d.  £    s.  d. 

Income  from  School  Pence  ^     .S^Sr084  09    1^  007 

Income  from  Rates         ...  [  53^3  g|        1    0    8|  1    2    2|  0  18  4| 


Cost  I  ^^^S  1     1  15    4|     2    1    4J     2  8 

Annual  Grant  Paid         ...  J     c^"^^   [    0  10  10|     0  13    0|     0  19  l| 
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(2.)  Comparative  Statistics  of  Voluntary  and  BDard  Schools. 

{From  the  Annual  Reijort  1894-5) 
England  and  Wales.  Voluntary  Schools, 

Number  of  Schools  ...        ...  14,628 

Number  of  Departments   ...  20,760 
Accomodation        ...        ...  3,633,833 

Average  Attendance  ...  2,448,037 
Total  Public  Grants  (1893-4)  £3,662,262 

IxcoME  : — 

School  Pence    ...        •••  l^biS  2s. 

Voluntary  Contributions  I  i  6s. 

Annual  grant  paid      ...      ^  §  18s. 

Cost   £1  18s. 

Total  Income    £4,739,967 

Total  Expenditure    £4,713,181 

Out  of  the  total  income  of  £4,739,967 
schools    only   £808,533  came  from  voluntary 
£3,662,262  was  received  from  public  sources. 


Ofd. 
6id. 
2id. 
l|d. 


Board  Schools. 

5.081 
9,273 
2,199,111 
1,777,797 
£2,653,656 


7d. 

Rates  18s.  4fd. 
19s.  l|d. 
£2  8s.  9|d. 
£4,438,211 
£4,434,644 

received  by  Voluntary 
contributions,  while 


(3.)  The  Finance  of  Voluntary  Schools. 

Grants  for  the  Erectiov  and  Improvement  of  Schools,  1839-1882. 

Grants  in  aid  of  building  schools  ceased  to  be  given  to  schools 
applying  for  them  after  the  year  1871.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  amount  paid  for  this  purpose.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commission,  1888,  Vol.  I.,  p.  518. 

Denomination.  f     Accommoda-      Grants  in     '^'^ribed'bv*    Total  cost. 

Schools.  tion.  aid.  promoters. 

£  £  £ 

Church  of  England   ...    5,676     1,062,418     1,515,385  4,296,519  5,811,904 

British,  Wesleyan,  etc.      572        136,626        201,070  426,142  627,212 

Eoman  Catholic                  87         34,006         50,579  143,612  194,191 

Totil   6,335     1,233,050     1,767,034     4,866,273  6,633,307 

Total  Income  of  Denominational  Schools. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Annual  Report,  1894-5,  pp. 
772  3,  gives  particu  ars  of  the  total  income  of  the  Denominational 
schools  for  the  year  ending  August,  1894. 

Denomination.      ..f'^^?"^      ,    ^""flJ^^o  ^     Endow-  Subscrip-  p  Other  j 

Attendance.  Annual,92-3.  Fee.  ment.  tions.  Sources. 

£            £  £  £                       £  £ 

Church  of  England . .    1,875,118    1,630,441    93(»,4B6  133,577  022,034  162,553  93,400  3,572.441 

Wes'eyan                         135,575      119,718     66,719  754  17,544  39,537     6,863  251,135 

Roman  Catholic  .. ..      226,19)      190,897    113,277  2,769  84,729  7,334     7,891  406,897 

British,  etc                     259,567      223,270    122,874  17,399  82,440  48,244  15,267  509,49  4 

Total   2,496,450  2^64,326  1,233,306  154,499    806,747    257,668  123,421  4,739,967 

3.397^632 

The  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  shows  a  slight  decrease  on 
the  previous  years. 
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Cost  of  Voluntary  Schools  per  Scholar  in  Average 
Attendance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Average  Cost,  Annual  Grant,  School 
Fees,  and  Subscriptions  per  head  in  Average  Attendance,  of  Voluntary 
schools,  taken  from  the  1894-5  Annual  Report,  p.  Ix. 

Year.               Cost.  Grant.  School  Fees.  Subscriptions.    Fee  Grant. 

£  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

1869  1    5    5  9  7  8  4  7  3^ 

1870  1    5    5  9  9i  8  4i  6  llf 

1871  1    5    6f  10  If  8  4|  6  9f 

1872  1    7    5  11  10  8  9^  7  3 

1873  1    9  llj  12  9  5i  7  7i 

1874  1  10  lOi  12  5  10  5i  7  9 

1875  1  11  lOJ  12  9i  10  It  8  If 

1876  1  13    5i  13  3i  10  6^  8  8^ 

1877  1  13   9  14  4  10  8^  8  8| 

1878  1  14    0  15  2  10  8i  8  If 

1879  1  14    6  15  3i  10  10  7  8^ 

1880  1  14   7i  15  5 

1881  1  14  111  15  7i 

1882  1  14    6|  15  9 

1883  1  14  lOi  15  11  11  1  6  8| 

1884  1  15    2  16    4|  11  2  6  8| 

1885  1  15    91  16    Si  11  2i  6  7i 

1886  1  16    41  16  lOJ  11  2i  6  9 


10 

7 

11 

Oi 

7 

11 

0 

6 

11 

1 

6 

11 

2 

6 

11 

2i 

6 

11 

6 

11 

li 

6 

11 

Of 

6 

11 

li 

6 

11 

93 

6 

11 

6 

7 

3i^ 

6 

2 

4i 

6 

2 

Oi 

6 

1887  1  16   41         17   Oi         ±L    ±t  o 

1888  1  16   4  17    If         11    Of         6  7i 

1889  1  16    41  17    4i  11    li         6  7i 

1890  1  16  111         17    6i         11    2i         6  7^ 

1891  1  17    8  18    Oi         11    31         6  lOi 

1892  1  17    91         18    Of  7    3i^        6  lOf         2  91 

1893  1  17    6|         18    1^  2    41         6    8h         8  6 

1894  1  18    li  18    2i  2    0|         6    6j        10  1 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  so  long  as  the  grant  was  limited 

to  the  amount  raised  locally,  the  subscriptions  rose,  with  the  increasing 
cost  of  education,  from  7s.  3^d.  in  1869  to  8s.  8|d  in  1877.  But  from 
the  moment  that  Lord  Sandon's  Act  did  away  with  the  necessity  for 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools  the  subsciip- 
tions  began  to  fall  off,  until  in  1894  they  reached  only  6s.  6jd. 

In  other  words,  in  1894  the  Government  Grant  is  the  highest  and 
the  Voluntary  subscriptions  are  the  lowest,  on  record. 
A  further  comparison  for  1877  and  1894  shows  an 

Increase  of  cost  ... 
To  meet  which  there  has  been  an 
Increase  of  Government  Grant  ... 

School  Fees  (including  the  Fee  Grant) 


But  there  has  been  a  (decrease  of  subscriptions...     2  2| 


s. 

d. 

4 

4f 

3 

lOi 

1 

H 

5 

3f 

2 

Leaving  a  net  increase  of  income  from  these 

sources  of     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    3  1;^ 

*  Transition  year.    From  this  year  the  Fee  Grant  begins  to  appear  in  the  School  Accounts. 
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From  this  it  appears  that,  if  subscriptions  had  been  maintained  at 
the  level  of  1877,  there  would  have  been  in  1894  a  surplus  income  of 
lid.  per  child  after  meeting  the  enhanced  cost  of  education  since  1877. 
But  the  decrease  of  subscriptions  by  2s.  2^d.  has  produced  a  deficiency 
of  Is.  3hd.  from  these  sources  of  income.  This  has  been  made  up  in 
other  ways — but  not  by  Voluntary  Subscriptions. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  three  sources  of  income  named 
have  proporl-ionately  varied  considerably.  In  1869  the  proportions 
were — Grant  38  per  cent.^  Fees  33  per  cent.,  Subscriptions  29  per 
cent.;  and  this  ratio  was  fairly  maintained  up  to  1877,  in  which  year 
the  proportions  were — Grant  42  per  cent.,  Fees  33  per  cent..  Subscrip- 
tions 26  percent.  But  in  1876  the  "  17s.  6d.  limit"  (see  p.  8)  was 
enacted,  and  from  that  date  the  subscriptions  have  been,  both  relatively 
and  absolutely,  a  decreasing  quantity.  In  1891  (the  last  year  before 
the  introduction  of  the  fee  grant),  the  proportions  were — Grant  50  per 
cent.,  Fees  31  per  cent..  Subscriptions  19  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  1869  with  1894  shows  that  the  cost  of  the  schools 
had  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  and  the  grant  by  90  per  cent.,  while  the 
subscriptions  have  diminished  by  1 1  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  school  maintenance,  of  which  the  sup- 
porters of  denominational  schools  complain,  has  been  borne,  partly  by 
the  school  fees,  but  principally  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  subscribers 
are  actually  paying  less  per  child  than  they  were  before  the  Act  of 
1870  was  passed. 


In  the  Government  returns  relating  to  Elementary  Education  no 
distinction  is  made  between  an  ordinary  voluntary  subscription  and 
the  so-called  voluntary  rates,"  which  are  frequently  levied  in  rural 
parishes  in  aid  of  the  local  Denominational  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  distinction  is  very  real.  These  enforced  "subscriptions,"  paid  pro- 
rata by  all  ratepayers  in  order  to  avoid  a  threatened  higher  com- 
pulsory rate,  are  practically  public  money.  A  man  who  is  told  that  a 
School  Board  rate  will  thereby  be  avoided  gives  ten  shillings  or  a 
sovereign  as  a  voluntary  contribution,  when  he  would  have  to  pay 
double  or  treble,  perhaps,  if  he  were  r^^ted  according  to  the  house  in 
which  he  lives.  A  portion  of  these  voluntary  contributions  comes- 
from  people  who  have  to  choose  between  a  voluntary  contribution  and  a 
rate,  and  they  think  the  voluntary  contribution  is  the  cheaper.  There 
are  well-known  cases  in  which  Railway  and  other  Public  Companies 
have  subscribed  large  sums  to  stave  off  a  School  Board.  Yet  these 
sums  all  figure  as  voluntary  contributions  in  the  Government  returns. 

The  following  are  some  instances  of    voluntary  "  rates. 


How  FAR  ARE  THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS      VOLUNTARY  "  ? 


County. 


Parish. 


Amount  of  Total 
"Voluntary"  collected 
rate  in  the  £.      in  year. 


Remarks. 


£     s.  d. 


Norfolk 
Cambs. 
Flint 


Docking 
Elsworth 
Cilcen 


3d.  68  4  10 
2d.  23  13  4 
3d.     87    0  0 


£10  6s.  4d.  refused. 

£6  16s.  lOd.  refused. 

Collected  for  purpose  of  mak- 
ing alterations  in  buildings. 
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Amount  of  Total 


County. 

Parish.      "Voluntary"  collected 

Remarks. 

rate  in  the  £.    in  year. 

s. 

d. 

Oxford 

Stonefield 

6d. 

20 

0 

0 

A  iew  refuse  to  pay  the  rate 

Yorks. 

Cleckheaton 

Is. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Cornwall 

Altar  nun 

Id. 

8 

2 

3 

Levied  on  the  farmers  only. 

St.  !Kcw 

2d. 

31 

0 

0 

About  one   half  of  parish 
refuse  to  pay. 

bt.  Breward 

Za. 

lb 

if 

A 

u 

Many  refuse  to  pay. 

Egloskerry 

lid. 

13 

10 

0 

Shrops. 

Shifnal 

3d. 

150 

0 

0 

Lanes. 

Clayton-le-Dale 

2d. 

18 

4 

01 

These   three  parishes  unite 

Salisbury 

2d. 

11 

7 

10^ 

and  have  a  school  in  common. 

Wilpshire 

2d. 

37 

0 

Here,   when   the  voluntary 

rate   was   agreed  upon,  the 
management  was  handed  over 

to  a  committee,which  includes 

two  or  three  Nonconformists. 

Yorks. 

Horbury 

2d. 

73 

4 

0 

Voluntary  rate  agreed  to  by 
large  ratepayers. 

Cornwall 

Constantino 

3d. 

90 

0 

0 

£25  not  collected. 

Mabe 

6d. 

92 

0 

0 

Not  an  annual  rate. 

Budock 

Id. 

35 

0 

0 

Collected     by    the  parish 

(rural) 

schoolmaster. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  list  does  not  pretend  to  be 
in  the  slightest  way  exhaustive,  but  is  merely  illustrative.  These  in- 
stances, however,  throw  some  light  on  the  statement  so  constantly  put 
forward  that  the  amount  of  what  are  called  "  voluntary  "  contributions 
is  a  measure  of  the  sacrifice  which  Denominationalists  make  to 
support  their  schools. 

This  is  indeed  admitted  by  Churchmen. 

The  Archbishops'  Committee  in  paragraph  24  of  their  Report 
said  : — 

Those  who  complain  that  it  is  hard  to  pay  rates  and  then  to  pay  sub- 
scriptions besides,  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  reality  the  hardship  is  not  so 
great  as  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be.  Were  the  Voluntary  schools  given  up 
because  the  subscribers  would  no  longer  maintain  them,  those  subscribers 
would  have  to  pay  additional  rates  to  build  as  well  as  to  maintain  the 
schools  that  must  take  their  place.  And  these  additions  to  the  rates  would 
very  often  be  as  large  in  amount  as  the  subscriptions  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued. The  subscribers  would  seriously  injure  the  Church,  and  would  find 
that  they  had  to  pay  just  as  much  as  before." 

Canon  Nunn  said  in  the  Guardian  of  February  27th,  1895  : — 

In  other  places  the  landowners  and  clergy  support  the  schools  freely, 
knowing  that  if  they  do  not,  a  rate  must  be  levied  upon  them  for  the 
purpose." 

For  further  information  as  to  this  subject  see  Section  V. — "  The 
Intolerable  Strain"  (p.  16). 
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Voluntary  School  Accounts. 
In  some  cases  the  amount  professedly  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions is  "not  really  raised.  In  a  paper  on  **  School  Accounts,"  printed 
in  the  Annual  Report,  1895,  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  churches  in  which  collections  are  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  school;  and  it  is  arianged  with  the  teacher  that  he  shall  put  into 
the  bag  at  the  collection  £20  or  «£30,  or  whatever  sum  may  be  thought 
desirable.  This  sum,  with  the  few  pounds  which  may  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  congregation,  is  returned  to  him  next  day,  and  he  gives 
a  receipt  for  the  whole  amount.  It  then  appears  in  the  accounts  as  if 
the  whole  of  this  sum  had  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions — the 
real  amount  being  only  the  few  pounds  contributed  by  the  congregation. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  at  the  amount  really  contributed,  as 
there  is  no  official  audit  of  the  accounts  of  Voluntary  schools,  as  there 
is  of  the  Board  school  accounts.  There  is  documentary  proof  that 
manipulation  of  the  accounts  has  been  officially  recommended  to  the 
managers  of  Voluntary  schools. 

III.— THE    COMPROMISE    OF  1870. 

The  Education  Bill  of  1870,  as  introduced  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Forster,  contained  many  provisions  which  proved  highly  unpopular  in 
the  country.  A  great  agitation  against  these  provisions  resulted,  in 
which  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  borne  by  the  ]N  ational  Education 
League,  with  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  as  its  President,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  strenuous 
members.  A  set  of  counter  proposals  was  formulated,  and,  after  great 
controversy,  in  which  public  feeling  was  much  aroused,  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Government  accepted 
certain  amendments,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Compromise  of  1870.  The  three  main  lines  of  the 
Compromise  are  as  follows.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  '^Com- 
promise "  does  not  apply  to  each  part — it  was  the  whole  arrangement 
which  was  the  Compromise. 

A. — No  rates  were  to  be  levied  except  for  the  support  of 
schools  controlled  by  directly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  ratepayers. 

The  Bill,  as  introduced,  provided  that  School  Boards  were  to  be 
elected  in  Boroughs  by  Town  Councils,  and  in  Parishes  by  Select 
Vestries,  and  were  to  have  the  power  to  assist  existing  schools  out  of 
the  rates.  The  Compromise  secured  that  the  spending  of  the  rates  on 
education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  specially  elected  to  deal 
with  that  subject,  and  that  all  rate-aided  schools  should  be  under 
direct  local  control. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  controversy  it  has  again  been  pro- 
posed that  denominational  schools  should  be  assisted  out  of  the  rates, 
but  the  feeling  against  the  suggestion  has  proved  too  strong  and  the 
proposal  has  been  dropped,  except  by  the  Catholics. 
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B. — No  denominational  religious  teaching  was  to  be 
allowed  in  rate-aided  schools. 

In  the  Bill  of  1870,  as  introduced,  no  restrictions  were  to  be  placed 
on  School  Boards  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  except  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Conscience  Clause.  The  Government  eventually  accepted 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  clause  that  in  all  schools  established  by  means 
of  local  rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  was  distinc- 
tive of  any  particuhxr  denomination  should  be  taught.'' 

C— All  Elementary  Schools  were  to  be  maintained  half 
out  of  local  sources  and  half  out  of  money  provided 
by  the  State  in  the  shape  of  a  Government  grant. 

Money  provided  from  local  sources  "  includes  the,  income  from  all 
sources  other  then  the  Parliamentary  Grant  paid  under  the  Code,  and 
includes  the  Science  and  Art  Grant,  voluntary  subscriptions  (or  rates 
in  the  case  of  School  Boards),  endowments,  school  fees,  and,  since  the 
Free  Education  Act,  the  Fee  Grant,  &c. 

This  provision  of  the  Act  of  1870  carried  out  the  policy  which 
had,  prior  to  that  year,  been  followed  as  to  grants  of  State  money  for 
Educational  purposes.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  set  out  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  subject  and  to  explain  what  the  ITs.  6d. 
limit  is. 

The  17s.  6d.  Limit. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  given  has  been  that  it  should  supplement 
and  not  supplant  local  effort — that  it  should  stimulate,  not  supersede, 
local  expenditure. 

But  comparatively  early  in  the  history  of  this  grant  pressure 
began  to  be  applied  to  transfer  an  increasing  portion  of  the  cost  of 
education  to  Imperial  funds.  In  an  article  published  in  Oxford 
Essays,  1856,"  Dr.  Temple,  now  Bishop  of  London,  indicated  very 
clearly  the  true  educational  policy  of  the  country  and  the  dangers- 
into  which  it  was  drifting — dangers  which  are  now  not  only  not 
recognised  as  such  by  the  denominational  party,  but  are  even 
urged  as  a  policy.  Dr.  Temple  wrote  in  1856  of  the  denominational 
system  (p.  245) : — 

Besides  the  oppressive  character  inherent  in  purely  denominational! 
schools,  there  are  two  real  objections  to  the  present  system  which  no  art- 
has  yet  discovered  the  way  to  elude.  One  is  the  impossibility  of  making  it 
cover  the  country,  the  other  is  the  financial  injustice  of  its  operation." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  grants  are  now  (1856)  made  to 
meet  corresponding  local  exertions,  but  indicates  that  even  then  the 
clergy  found  it  difficult  to  stimulate  further  local  voluntary  effort. 
And  yet  he  says  : — 

''If  the  ratio  borne  by  the  grants  to  the  subscriptions  were  increased,  a 
very  large  amount  of  money  would  immediately  be  ak^orbed  by  the 
shrinking  of  local  subscriptions,  without  any  result  upon  education  at  all. 
.  .  .  .  Ground  would  be  gained  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  gained  at  a 
frightful  expense." 
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And  further  on  (p.  247)  he  says  that  "  a  relaxation  of  the  requirement 
of  local  contributions  would  lead  to  the  result  that  the  grants  would 
kill  the  subscriptions." 

Dr.  Temple  concludes  his  article  by  dwelling  emphatically  on  the 
danger  of  seeking  in  augmented  Parliamentary  grants  and  diminished 
local  contributions  the  solution  of  the  question  how  the  increasing 
demands  for  the  maintenance  of  our  schools  are  to  be  met.  The  only 
alternative  to  schools  rate-supported  and  managed  by  the  ratepayers  is 
thus' described  (p.  270)  : — 

The  plain  issue  to  all  this  [^relaxcition  of  the  conditions  and  augment  a- 
timi  of  the  Farliamentary  grant^  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  to  place  the  entire 
burden  on  the  central  revenue.  Then  follow  all  the  evils  of  centralisation 
— waste  by  the  local  authorities,  tyranny  by  the  central.  The  local  authori- 
ties, deprived  of  that  spur  to  vigilant  economy  on  which  alone  any  ultimate 
reliance  can  be  placed,  namely,  the  sense  that  they  are  dealing  with  their 
own  money,  slip  gradually  into  waste  which  no  supervision  can  prevent.""^ 

This  article  of  Dr.  Temple's  was  followed  by  his  evidence  given  in 
January,  1860,  before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission.  His 
views  of  the  proper  relations  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  local 
resources,  and  the  way  in  which  these  local  resources  should  be  made, 
are  given  in  the  report  of  that  Commission  (vol.  6,  Q  2,281,  pp. 
*349-54).  In  describing  the  minimum  of  reform  which  would  prevent 
the  system  of  Parliamentary  subsidies,  as  then  practised,  from  becom- 
ing permanently  p:»ischievous,  he  there  says  that  he  would  include 
the  determination  of  a  maximum  limit  beyond  which  the  proportion 
of  central  grants  to  local  resources  should  never  rise."  In  those  days 
that  proportion  was  roughly  estimated  at  a  third  ;  but  he  says  :  "  I 
think  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  total  expenditure  is  too  much  to 
throw  on  the  central  revenue."    This  proportion  is  now  three-quarters. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  recommended  that  public  aid, 
from  Parliament  and  from  rates,  combined,  should  never  exceed  the 
local  income  from  fees  and  subscriptions,  nor  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings 
s,  head. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870,  while  largely  increasing  the  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  to  schools,  retained  the  limit  that  such  grant 
should  never  exceed  the  local  income  of  the  schools.  But  in  1876, 
what  is  commonly  known  as  Lord  Sandon's  Act  seriously  broke  down 
the  remaining  barriers  against  the  tendency  to  increase  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  without  securing  a  corresponding  increase  in  local  con- 
tributions. Not  only  did  modifications  of  the  Code  make  it  possible 
for  schools  to  gain  greatly  increased  grants,  but  it  was  enacted  that, 
provided  the  grant  did  not  exceed  17s.  6d.  a  head,  it  should  not  be 
>subjeot  to  reduction  on  account  of  its  exceeding  the  other  sources  of 
income  of  the  school;  and^  moreover,  special  grants  to  rural  schools  were 
made  which  were  independent  of  corresponding  local  contributions.  To 
show  what  the  17s.  6d.  limit  actually  is,  suppose  a  school  earns  a 

*  In  corisideTing  the  Fin»l  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Education 
^1886-8),  Dr.  Temple  moved  an  amendment  (pp.  475  6)  declariuq  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  lomlity  to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant  from  the 
Department.  This  was  lost  by  six  to  15;  the  Bishop  voting  with  five  Noncon- 
iormists  or  Liberals. 
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Government  grant  on  its  results  of  18s.  3d.  per  child,  but  that  its  total 
"local  income  "  (already  explained)  only  amounts  to  16s.  9d.,  i.e.,  falls 
short  of  the  limit  of  17s.  6d.  Then  instead  of  the  school  receiving 
from  the  State  the  amount  18s.  3d.,  all  that  is  paid  is  ITs.  6d.  If  a 
deficiency  in  the  school  balance-sheet  is  the  result  it  must,  of  course, 
be  met  by  increased  voluntary  contributions  or  (in  the  case  of  a  Board 
School)  by  additional  rates. 

Increasingly  liberal  grants  have  been  paid  under  later  Codes,  and 
recent  legislation  has  added  to  the  grants  to  rural  schools.  The  grants 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  including  the  grant  for 
Drawing,  which  is  now  compulsory,  and  the  fee  grant  paid  under 
the  Free  Education  Act  of  1891  are  (like  the  grants  to  rural  schools) 
not  only  not  liable  to  reduction,  but  are  treated  as  local  income  and  are 
used  in  avoidance  of  reduction  of  grant  under  the  17s.  64,  limit  ;  and 
now  we  are  asked  to  throw  to  the  winds  the  whole  principle  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  Treasury  grants,  and  by  abolishing  the 
17s.  6d.  limit  to  absolve  the  supporters  of  the  schools  from-  practically 
all  pecuniary  effort  as  a  condition  of  State  aid. 

Statesmen  and  the  17s.  6d.  Limit. 

The  declarations  of  statesmen  on  this  point  are  interesting. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  discussing  Lord  Sandon's  Bill  in 
1876,  said  on  August  the  3rd,  1876,  that  the  clause  releasing  managers 
from  the  obligation  to  meet  the  Parliamentary  grant  with  an  equal 
local  income 

Altogether  abandons  the  principle,  hitherto  adopted  by  Parliament, 
that  assistance  should  be  given  to  denominational  schools  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  necessary  con- 
dition that  voluntary  support  should  be  given.  In  fact  the  word  ^  voluntary  ' 
ought  in  this  matter  now  to  disappear  altogether.  These  schools  may  be 
maintained  entirely  through  the  fees  paid  by  parents  or  by  Parliamentary 
grants.  They  are  denominational  schools,  but  they  are  not  voluntary 
schools  with  the  provision  which  has  hitherto  existed." 

Mr.  W.E.FOFSter  opposed  the  clause,  and  said  on  July  20  th,  1876 : — 
"  The  sum  represented  by  the  deductions  was  small,  amounting  to  less 
than  £30,000  a  year,  but  to  abolish  them  would  be  to  establish  a  principle 
which  in  the  end  would,  he  believed,  do  much  harm  even  to  denominational 
schools.  The  noble  Lord's  (Lord  Sandon's)  proposition  really  meant  that 
any  diminution  of  voluntary  zeal  should  be  supplied  by  a  State  grant.  Now, 
the  Government  in  1870  never  supposed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
supplement  by  a  State  grant  any  want  of  voluntary  zeal." 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  on  June  24th,  1870  : — 

"  We  shall  take  care  that,  under  no  circumstances,  shall  public  grants  be 
allowed  so  to  operate  as  entirely  to  supply,  together  with  school  pence,  the 
sum  necessary  to  support  those  schools,  and  that  there  shall  always  remain 
a  void  which  must  be  filled  up  by  free  private  contributions,  and  without 
which,  failing  other  sources  of  assistance,  those  schools  would  no  longer 
deserve  the  character  of  voluntary." 
And  on  June  16th,  1870  :— 

"  We  may  fairly  require  the  promoters  of  voluntary  schools  to  supply 
from  their  own  resources  and  the  pence  of  the  children  what,  with  the  grant 
from  the  Exchequer,  will  enable  them  to  perfectly  well  stand  in  competition 
with  the  rated  schools." 
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Summary. 

To  sum  up,  the  settlement  of  1870  has  been  constantly  encroached 
upon  in  the  interests  of  the  managers  of  denominational  schools. 

Under  the  Act  of  1876,  the  obligation  to  produce  any  other  income 
to  balance  the  Government  Grant  disappeared,  so  far  as  the  first 
17s.  6d.  per  head  (equal,  in  Church  schools,  to  £1,616,702  a  year)  is 
concerned. 

Again,  since  1891,  under  the  Free  Education  Act  the  managers 
have  been  allowed  to  receive  an  additional  10s.  per  head  from  taxes 
(equal  to  £923,830)  and  this  Government  money,  because  it  replaces 
parents'  fees,  is  counted  towards  the  managers'  half,  as  distinct  from 
the  Government  half  of  the  income. 

The  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (over  £50,000) 
are  allowed  to  be  counted  in  the  managrirs'  income  "from  other 
sources." 

Ever  since  the  Act  of  1876  was  passed,  voluntary  subscriptions 
have  been  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Education  in 
Voluntary  schools,  and  three-quarters  of  that  cost  is  now  borne  by 
public  money. 

IV.— WHO   ARE   THE    DISTURBERS   OF  THE 
COMPROMISE    OF  1870? 

(i.) — The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Ang:lican  Church. 

The  Archbishops'  Committee  originally  made  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  were  subsequently  embodied  by  the  National 
Society  in  a  draft  Bill,  published  in  the  Guardian  of  May  8th,  1895. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  Bill  was  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries.  The  Bill  provided  as 
follows  : — 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  all  grants  paid  to  public  elementary 
schools  by  the  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
shall  cease,  with  the  exception  of  the  fee  grant,  which  will  continue  to  be  paid. 
The  Education  Department  is  to  fix  the  number,  qualifications,  and  salaries 
of  all  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  managers  being  forbidden  to  alter 
any  of  these  particulars,  and  is  to  pay  these  salaries,  quarterly,  to  some 
approved  local  Bank,  less  the  sum  of  Is.  3d.  per  child  in  average  attendance 
during  the  previous  completed  school  year  (being  5s.  a  year)  ;  and  the  school 
managers  will  give  the  teachers  an  order  on  the  Bank,  on  a  form  supplied 
by  the  Department,  for  the  total  amount  of  the  salary  due. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers  rests  with  the  managers, 
with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Department,  but  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
schools  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  de- 
nomination of  the  school,  must  concur  with  the  Education  Department 
before  the  appeal  can  be  sustained,  if  the  dismissal  is  alleged  to  be  based  on 
religious  grounds. 
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These  proposals,  however,  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, and,  accordingly,  a  new  set  was  drawn  up,  and  included  in  a 
Memorial  submitted  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
on  November  20th,  1895,  by  a  deputation  of  Churchmen,  which 
included  the  two  Archbishops  and  twenty-seven  Bishops. 

The  following  is  the  Memorial,  with  some  comments  thereon  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  made  on  ^November  20th  : — 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MEMORIAL  ON  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 
I. — Principles  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  Legislation  affecting 
Public  Elementary  Schools. 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  religious  character  which  has  been 
impressed  on  the  whole  of  English  education  by  its  origin  and  history. 

2.  The  preservation,  as  the  chief  security  for  the  permanence  of 
this  definitely  religious  character,  of  the  existing  connection  of  schools 
and  training  colleges  with  the  religious  bodies  that  founded  and 
support  them. 

3.  The  right  of  parents  to  determine  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  provided  for  their  children. 

4.  The  safeguarding  of  this  right  as  regards  the  religious  teaching 
both  of  the  children  of  Church  parents  in  Board  schools  and  of  the 
children  of  Nonconformist  parents  in  Church  schools. 

5.  The  justice  of  the  claim  of  denominational  schools  that  no 
school  or  training  college  shall  be  disqualified  for  receiving  grants  of 
public  moneys  for  secular  education  by  reason  of  the  religious  opinions 
professed  by  the  teachers  or  taught  in  that  school  or  college. 

6.  The  high  educational  value  of  variety,  both  in  type  and  in 
management,  of  schools,  as  the  best  security  for  progress  in  education, 
the  efficiency  of  all  schools  receiving  grants  from  public  money  being 
guaranteed  by  public  inspection,  examination,  reports,  and  audit. 

II. — An  Outline  of  Measures  which  we  recommend, 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  and  of  the  other  limitation 
on  the  grant  in  Article  107,  as  entailing  undeserved  hardships  on 
schools  least  able  to  bear  them. 

Presents  no  departmental  difficulty."— The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire.] 

2.  The  exemption  from  rates  of  all  elementary  school  buildings. 

["Presents  no  departmental  difficulty." — The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire.] 

3.  An  increase  of  contributions  from  public  sources  sufficient  to 
meet  the  general  increased  cost  of  education  throughout  the  country, 
to  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  prevent  what  is  harmful 
in  the  competition  between  Voluntary  and  Board  schools. 

While  on  the  whole  we  think  it  better  that  the  required  contribu- 
tions should  come  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  rather  than  from  the 
local  rates,  we  recognise  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question, 
and  we  desire  to  express  our  readiness,  speaking  generally,  to  support 
other  definite  proposals  which  may  be  formulated  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  and  which  would  give  the  necessary  relief. 
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['^I  presume  that  what  is  intended  by  this  is  an  increased  fixed 
grant  all  round.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  proposed  by  any  legislation 
to  depart  from  the  principle  of  statutory  equality  as  regards  State  aid 
to  Voluntary  and  Board  schools.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  any  such 
increased  fixed  grant  could  be  applied  by  School  Boards  to  the  increase 
of  salaries  and  other  expenditure  it  would  be  a  very  extravagant 
expenditure  and  nothing  would  then  be  done  to  relieve  the  Voluntary 
schools  from  that  competition  ;  and  indeed,  that  competition  might  to 
,  some  extent  be  increased.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  addition  to  the 
fixed  grant  should  be  applied  by  the  managers  of  our  Voluntary  schools 
to  reduction  of  subscriptions  the  aim  which  you  have  in  view  of  com- 
peting on  more  equal  terms  with  the  Board  schools  would  not  be 
attained.  I  observe  with  great  pleasure  that  it  has  been  stated  in  the 
memorial,  and  it  has  been  repeated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  Churchmen  had  no  wish  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  sacrifices 
which  they  have  been  and  are  still  making.  But,  still,  statistics  of  the 
Education  Department  do  show  that,  while  the  cost  of  education  per 
child  has  been  increasing,  nevertheless  the  voluntary  subscriptions  have 
diminished.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  very  large 
sums  have  been  spent  by  various  religious  denominations  in  initial 
expenditure  on  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  per 
head  which  is  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  I  think  on  that  ground  no  increase 
in  the  fixed  grant  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  still  further 
reducing  them.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  real  danger  that,  unless  any 
increase  of  the  fixed  grant  should  be  guarded  very  carefully,  in  a  way 
which  1  think  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  rather  inadequately 
indicated,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  any  increase  would  be  used  for 
the  purpose  which  you  desire  of  placing  Voluntary  and  Board  schools 
upon  an  equal  footing.  Another  objection  to  the  increase  of  the  fixed 
grant  is  that  in  some  cases  it  does  not  appear  to  be  needed,  and  would, 
therefore,  involve  a  very  considerable  waste  of  public  money,  and  in 
others  where  it  is  needed  it  would  be  inadequate  unless  it  were  very 
considerable.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  sum  involved  in  the 
fixed  grant  is  very  large.  Probably  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  you 
that  an  addition  of  5s.  would  not  be  an  adaquate  or  a  sufiicient  sum  ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  an  addition  of  5s.  all  round  would  amount 
to  a  million  of  money,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  a  very  large 
part  of  that  sum  could  be  allowed  to  be  wasted  by  some  schools  which 
do  not  require  it,  and  ir  that  way  such  a  waste  of  public  money  should 
be  prevented." — The  Duke  of  Devonshire.] 

4.  The  rearrangement  of  all  Government  grants,  so  that  poorer 
schools  may  share  equitably  with  richer  schools  in  those  grants. 

A  task  which  the  Central  Department  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  undertake." — The  Duke  of  Devonshire.] 

5.  The  revision  of  School  Board  precepts  by  some  superior  public 
authority. 

[  A  question  weU  worthy  of  consideration  and  attention.  As  to 
rural  School  Boards,  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  County 
Council  may  properly  be  called  a  superior  local  authority,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  you  would  raise  a  very  difticult  and  hotly-controverted  ques- 
tion if  you  propose,  as  I  understand  it  is  proposed,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  School  Boards  should  be  subject  to  control  by  Town  Councils, 
which  perhaps  would  scarcely  be  admitted  in  many  places  by  the 
School  Board  to  be  a  superior  authority." — The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire,] 
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6.  Increased  facilities  for  federation  of  Voluntary  schools. 

[  If  the  17s.  6d.  limit  is  abolished,  you  will  find  in  that  section  all 
the  facilities  which  could  possibly  be  demanded  for  the  grouping  of 
schools  would  then  be  given." — The  Duke  of  Devonshire.] 

7.  That  classes,  scholarships,  and  other  educational  advantages 
provided  by  School  Boards  at  the  cost  of  the  public  shall  be  open  to 
the  teachers  or  scholars  of  Board  and  Voluntary  schools  on  the  same 
terms. 

8.  Provision  that  all  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  the 
separate  religious  instruction  of  children  in  Board  or  Voluntary 
schools  whose  parents  may  desire  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  of  1866. 

9.  Liberty  to  provide  in  any  district  annual  grant schools  where 
the  Department  is  satisfied  that  no  satisfactory  provision  exists  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being  had  to 
the  religious  belief  of  the  parents. 

10.  The  embodiment  of  the  proposed  changes  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

(2.)— The  Catholics. 

The  demands  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  are  far  in  advance  of 
those  made  by  the  Anglicans.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  abso- 
lutely repudiate  the  obligation  to  find  subscriptions,  as  the  following 
extract  from  their  statement  in  the  Times  of  December  the  4th  will 
show  : — 

We  must,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  dissociate  the  Catholic  cause  from 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  great  Anglican  deputation,  and  to  point  out 
that  for  the  larger  number  of  Catholic  schools  it  is  impossible  to  ensure 
continued  voluntary  contributions  in  any  fixed  proporti(»n.  .  .  .  Catholics 
are  more  than  justified  in  declining,  as  Nonconformists  decline,  to  raise 
voluntary  contributions  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  a  law  which  declares  education  to  be  at  once  compulsory  and 
free.'' 

They  claim,  moreover,  an  allowance  on  account  of  buildings  which 
would  more  than  cover  the  whole  cost  of  their  schools  (Draft  Bill  ot 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops). 

(3.)— Lord  Salisbury. 

Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The  National 
Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  held  at  Westminster,  on  June  12th,  1895,  said : — 

"  It  is  your  business  to  capture  the  Board  Schools — to  capture  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  the  existing  law,  and  then  to  capture  them  under  a 
better  law  which  shall  place  you  under  no  religious  disability.  That  is  the 
aim  which  we  should  always  keep  in  our  minds.  And,  intermediately,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  the  Voluntary  schools,  and  to  swell  the 
resources  on  which  they  rest.  By  all  means  let  us  get  what  we  can  out  of 
imredsed  contributions  from  the  National  Exchequer ^ 

At  Brighton  on  November  19th,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  said  : — 

"First,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  are  two  educational 
problems.  One  is  to  enable  those  who  are  educating  the  people  of  this 
country  to  educate  them  according  to  the  re  li^ious  belief  of  their  parents. 
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I  believe  that  to  be  an  essential  object,  and  one  of  which  we  ought  never  to 
lose  sight.  And  the  other  question  is — How  are  we  to  diminish  the 
tremendous  burden,  and  the  increasing  burden,  which  the  education  rate  is 
laying  upon  many  communities  in  this  country  ?  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  severe,  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  plans  that  are  sketched  out  and  the 
ideas  that  are  presented  to  us  which  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  have 
reached  one-half  of  what  we  shall  have  to  pay  if  the  wishes  of  certain 
theorists  could  be  accomplished.  It  behoves,  therefore,  every  ratepayer 
who  pares  about  the  amount  of  his  rate  bill — and  I  believe  that  describes 
most  ratepayers — to  bestir  himself  in  time  to  prevent  his  fleece  from  being 
cut  utterly  short  by  the  amiable  and  laudable  desires  of  men  who  will  only 
look  upon  one  side  of  a  subject  at  a  time.  1  confess  I  do  not  think  this 
generation  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Forster 
proposed  his  measure  in  1870  he  stated  that  in  his  belief  the  rate  would  not 
exceed  3d.  in  the  pound.  I  should  like  that  statement  of  his  to  be  written 
in  letters  2ft.  long  over  every  School  Board  school  in  the  country.  You 
would  then  have  an  idea  of  how  far  you  have  been  led  without  your 
knowing  it,  and,  although  I  am  a  Minister  myself,  I  must  add  that  the  state- 
ment shows  how  little  faith  you  must  attach  to  the  plausible  calculations  of 
Ministers  who  desire  their  plans  to  be  adopted. " 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  compromise  and  to  ''level  down  "  the  Board  Schools. 

These^  then,  are  the  chief  promoters  of  the  effort  to  disturb  the 
Compromise. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  is  that  those  who 
have  the  most  right  to  be  heard — the  parents — have  shown  no  disposi- 
tion whatever  to  get  away  from  the  settlement  of  1870. 

Why  the  Compromise  is  to  be  Disturbed. 
What  are  the  reasons,  then,  which  are  put  forward  by  the  sup- 
porters of  denominational  schools  ? 

(1)  It  is  alleofed  that  the  Voluntary  schools  are  subjected  to  an 
'*  intolerable  strain.'' 

This  phrase  is  due  to  Mp.  APthuP  BalfoUP,  who,  writing  to  Lord 
Cranborne  on  August  22nd,  1895,  said  : — 

"  I  will  take  care  that  the  views  which,  on  behalf  of  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  you  have  communicated  to  me  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  Voluntary  schools,  are  laid  before  my  colleagues.  I  am  extremely 
anxious  that  something  effectual  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  almost  in- 
tolerable strain  to  which  these  schools  are  now  subjected  ;  and  this  is,  I 
believe,  the  general  wish  of  the  party  and  of  the  Government." 

(2)  It  is  alle<2jed  that  there  is  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  teach- 
ing in  the  Board  schools,  which  makes  them     godless. '' 

These  two  points  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  two  following 
sections. 

What  is  Demanded. 
As  will  have  been  seen  from  the  Church  of  England  Memorial  (see 
p.  12)  what  is  demanded  is  : — 

(1)  More  money  for  Denominational  schools. 

(2)  An  entire  disturbance  of  the  religious  settlement  of  1870. 

(3)  The  crippling  of  School  Boards. 
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v.— THE    "INTOLERABLE  STRAIN." 
( I.)— Departmental  Demands. 

Great  complaints  are  made  by  managers  of  Voluntary  schools  as 
to  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  Education  Department.  In  par- 
ticular, they  complain  of  action  taken  as  the  result  of  a  circular  issued 
in  January,  1893,  for  which  Mr.  Acland  is  responsible.  As  so  much 
misapprehension  exists  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  who  said,  on  June  8th,  1891,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  of  Free 
Education  : — 

The  first  duty  of  the  Education  Depaitmenb  would  be  to  secure  more 
efibrt  in  all  these  country  schools  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was 
prepared  to  pledge  himself  and  the  Department  that  if  this  measure  was 
passed  the  educational  co7idition  of  country  schools  must  be  improved,  and 
the  excuse  of  poverty  would  no  longer  he  permitted,^' 

Mr,  Acland's  circular  is  printed  here  in  full : — 

A. — Circular  on  School  Buildings  and  Apparatus  sent  to 
ALL  H.M.  Inspectors. 

My  Lords  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  state- 
ment than  is  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  with  reference 
to  the  condition,  as  regards  building  and  apparatus,  of  each  of  the  schools 
in  England  and  Wales. 

I  am,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will,  at  each  of  your  annual  visits 
to  schools  during  the  year  beginning  January  1st,  1893,  complete  and  file 
with  Form  10,  one  of  the  accompanying  forms. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  that  in  every  case  when  the  school 
is  to  some  extent  defective  in  one  or  more  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
forms  you  are  required  to  press  for  an  immediate  alteration.  In  that  matter 
you  will,  as  heretofore,  use  your  discretion.  At  the  same  time  any  serious 
defect  in  the  convenience  of  the  school  for  teaching  purposes  or  in  its  sanita- 
tion should  be  brought  under  the  notice  both  of  the  managers  and  of  the 
Department,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  removal. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  form  is  twofold  ;  first,  the  answers  to  the 
questions  are  intended  to  show,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  Department 
within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time  to  secure  complete  efficiency,  how  far  each 
existing  school  falls  short  of  modern  requirements  in  any  of  the  points 
mentioned  ;  and,  secondly,  they  will  furnish  a  complete  statistical  record  of 
the  condition  of  the  school  premises  throughout  the  country.  Those 
answers  should  not,  therefore,  be  modified  by  any  special  circumstances 
affecting  a  school,  or  by  the  fact  that  formerly  it  may  have  received  a 
Building  Grant. 

B. — Questions  to  be  Answered  by  H.M.  Inspectors  as  to 
Each  School. 

Site— 

(1)  Is  it  open  and  airy  ?  (2)  Does  it  provide  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
for  every  250  children  accommodated  ? 

Playground— 

(1)  Is  it  of  sufiicient  size  ?    (2)  Is  it  provided  with  gymnastic  apparatus  ? 
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Building:— 

(1)  Is  it,  as  regards  general  plan,  convenient  and  suitable  ?  (2)  Is  it  dry  ? 
(3)  Is  it  in  good  repair  ?  (4)  Is  it  well-built  of  stone  and  brick?  (5)  Are 
the  rooms  of  reasonable  height  (6)  (a)  Is  it  light  in  all  parts  ?  (6)  Is  the 
light  so  admitted  as  not  to  incommode  teachers  or  children  when  at  work  ? 
(7)  Is  it  well  warmed  and  free  from  draughts  ?  (8)  Is  it  well  ventilated  ? 
(9)  Are  any  class-rooms  or  passage-rooms  below  the  size  of  18  by  15 
feet  ?  (10)  Are  the  staircases  and  entrances  convenient  and  separate 
for  each  department,  and  sufficient  for  clearing  the  school  quickly  ?  (11)  Are 
there  cloak-rooms  1  And,  if  so,  are  they  distinct  from  the  schoolroom  and 
class-rooms,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  (12)  Are  the  closets  and  urinals  light, 
sanitary,  sufficient,  well  disconnected  from  the  school,  and  separately 
approached  by  each  sex  from  the  schoolroom  itself  ?  (13)  If  there  is  any 
infant  class,  is  it  taught  in  a  separate  class-room  ? 

Apparatus,  etc 

Is  the  school  well  equipped  in  respect  of  (a)  furniture  ;  (h)  apparatus  ; 
and  (c)  books  1  Does  the  school  provide  the  accommodation  allowed  to  it  m 
the  Blue  Book,  if  adequate  accommodation  at  desks  and  benches  is  taken 
into  account  1 

The  Effect  of  the  Circular. 
Now,  with  regard  to  this  Circular,  it  should  be  noticed  : — 

1.  Every  demand  of  the  Education  Department  for  improved 
school  accommodation  was  based  upon  the  replies  made  to  this  Circular 
by  the  Inspectors. 

2.  This  Circular  applied  to  all  elementary  schools  alike — Board  as 
well  as  Voluntary. 

3.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  contend  that  the  Circular  consti- 
tuted an  attack  upon  the  Voluntary  schools.  If  more  Voluntary 
schools  were  affected  than  was  proportionate  to  their  numerical  pre- 
ponderance, this  can  only  be  because  the  accommodation  which  they 
provided  was  so  much  inferior. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  outcry  about  the  intolerable 
strain  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Education  Department  in- 
sisted that  Voluntary  school  managers,  as  well  as  all  other  persons  or 
bodies  entrusted  with  the  care  of  elementary  education,  should 
provide  light  and  fresh  air  and  decency  in  their  schools. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  many  Churchmen  admit  the  reasonable- 
ness of  what  was  required  of  them,  as  the  following  extracts  show  : — 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :— 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  careful  examination  and  careful  inquiry  by 
those  who  are  most  capable  of  performing  it  do  not  reveal  that  the  demands 
which  have  been  made  are  such  as  ought  not  to  be  complied  with." 

Address  to  Diocesan  Conference,  Guardian^  July  18th,  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterboroug'h  :— 

'*  He  did  not  regard  them  (the  departmental  requirements)  at  present  as 
by  any  means  excessive,  and  he  entirely  failed  to  see  in  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  Education  Department  to  make  those  requirements  universal,  any 
trace  of  a  policy  which  some  seemed  to  apprehend — a  policy  to  raise  to  an 
undue  height  the  standard  of  efficiency." 

Visitation  address.    LpAcester  Daily  Post,  June  2nd,  1894. 
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The  Bishop  of  Gloucester:— 

"  Strain  every  nerve  to  meet  present  requirements.  They  are  commonly 
not  unreasonable.    Sanitary  arrangements  have  been  greatly  overlooked." 

Diocesan  address.    Times^  January  15th,  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich:  — 

' '  He  did  not  think  it  was  any  use  whining  and  saying  that  they  were 
being  bullied  and  unkindly  treated.  The  requirements  of  education  at  the 
present  day  were  imperative,  and  Church  schools  must  be  thoroughly  well 
equipped  in  every  particular  with  regard  to  buildings,  furniture,  and  every- 
thing that  was  necessary  to  give  a  tirst- class  education.  He  did  not  see  that 
the  Government  required  anything  more  than  that." 

Speech  to  Norwich  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

Norfolk  Chronicle^  February  3rd,  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury:— 

' '  Having  gone  very  carefully  into  all  the  cases  (of  warnings  for  structural 
"  deficiencies  in  his  diocese),  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  case  of 
unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  He  did  not  think  the  Depart- 
ment desired  anything  but  what  he  should  have  desired  himself,  and  if  he 
had  been  the  inspector  he  should  have  desired  it  long  ago." 

Speech  to  Education  Committee  at  Exeter. 

Western  Morning  Neios,  March  16th,  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  :— 

"  He  was  especially  glad  to  hear  that  the  standard  of  education  was  being 
raised,  and  he  welcomed  the  news  each  time  he  heard  that  the  screw  was 
being  turned  a  little  tighter  by  the  Education  Department." 

Speech  at  Farnham.    Times,  December  30th,  1895. 

The  Archbishops'  Committee  on  Voluntary  Schools. 

We  would  first  observe  that  the  financial  position  of  the  schools  is  one 
of  diflSculty  but  not  of  despondency.  Its  gravity  is  most  apparent  in  those 
districts  in  which,  good  wages  having  long  allowed  of  high  school  fees,  the 
introduction  of  free  education  has  left  contracted  resources  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Department  calls  for  increasing,  hoivever  reasonable,  expenditure  on 
many  heads." 

Jnne  7th,  1895. 
The  Testimony  of  School  Inspectors. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
School  Inspectors  for  1891,  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Education  for  1894-5  : — 

Rev.  C.  Parey,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  North  Central 
Division,  says  (p.  25)  : — 

''In  calling  attention,  as  I  did,  two  years  ago,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  division  as  well  as  in  respect  of  my  own  district,  to  the 
lamentably  defective  condition  of  many  school  premises  and  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  furniture,  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  I  was  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
and  certainly  had  little  idea  that,  I  will  noc  say  a  complete  remedy  was 
forthcoming — for  evils  of  such  long  standing  and  which  had  gained  some- 
thing of  a  prescriptive  raison  d^etre  could  not  be  all  at  once  abolished — but 
that  a  large  amelioration  was  so  near  at  hand.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the 
ink  of  my  report  dry  before  the  now  famous  Circular  321  saw  the  light.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  at  tirst  it  was  thought  to  be  too  drastic,  but 
whatever  outcry  was  raised  at  the  first  blush  of  the  thing,  and  however 
hard  managers  may  have  felt  themselves  to  be  hit,  consideration  soon 
brought  wiser  counsels,  and  the  necessity  of  the  demand  for  some  reforms  in 
order  to  render  the  schools  sanitary,  wholesome,  and  suitable  for  their 
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purpose  was  acknowledged  even  when  in  details  there  was  room  for  difference 
of  views." 

Rev.  F.  Syng*e,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Eastern  Division, 
says  (p.  49)  :  — 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  very  outset  that  some  inquiry  into  the 
school  accommodation  had  been  pressed  on  the  Education  Department  by 
many  of  the  inspectors  for  a  considerable  time.  They  knew  better  than 
anyone  else  how  much  needed  to  be  done,  and  how  much  they  were 
hampered  in  asking  for  reform  by  their  own  acts  and  the  acts  of  their  pre- 
decessors. In  1871  and  1872  we  heard  the  same  pleas  for  procrastinating 
«very  improvement  that  are  heard  to-day,  and  in  some  cases,  as  even  now, 
the  clamour  of  the  recalcitrant  manager  was  so  loud  and  persistent  that 
children  and  teachers  had  to  suffer  yet  for  twenty  years  from  cold  or  damp, 
or  darkness,  or  bad  air,  or  whatever  other  fault  there  might  be  in  the  build- 
ing and  its  arrangements.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  the  plea  that  some  defect  or  abuse  was  passed  last  year  should  avail  nu 
longer,  and  that  the  facts  about  each  building  should  be  reported  to  the 
Education  Department." 

Mp.  W.  Williams,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Wales,  says  (p. 91)  : — 

The  issue  of  Circular  321  led  to  a  general  review  of  the  school  pro- 
vision of  the  country  ;  and  the  renewal  or  extension  of  many  of  the  schools 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has  been  largely  due  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Department  on  the  receipt  of  the  detailed  reports  required  by 
this  Circular.  And,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  this  matter  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  highly  necessary, 
and  this  is  now  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  were  at  first 
alarmed  at  and  opposed  to  the  demands  made  upon  them." 

(2.)— The  Provision  of    Voluntary"  Subscriptions. 

Is  it  the  provision  of  voluntary  subscriptions  for  Voluntary  " 
schools  that  constitutes  an  "  intolerable  strain  "  ? 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  the  Denominational  schools  for  1894 
was  £1  18s.  l|d.  The  following  statement  taken  from  the  Annual 
Report  for  1894-5  (page  48)  show-s  how  this  amount  is  made  up. 

By  the  Subscribers    £0    6  6^ 

By  the  Children   0    2  Of 

By  Endowment   013 

Miscellaneous  Receipts    ...        ...        ...        0  011| 

The  Fee  Grant  (in  lieu  of  school  fees)   ...        0  10  1 
Annual  Grant    0  18  2i 


Total   £1  19  Of* 

The  total  cost  per  child  is  £1  18s.  l|d.,  and,  as  this  table  shows,  six 
shillings  and  sixpence  farthing  only  of  this  amount  was  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Of  every  shilling  spent,  in  the  Denomina- 
tional schools,  ninepence  came  from  the  State,  and  only  twopence  from 
subscriptions.  If  a  Voluntary  school  costs  six  hundred  pounds  to  main- 
tain it  for  a  year,  only  one  hundred  pounds  comes  from  private  sub- 
scriptions*. 

*  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  income  from  these  various  sources  amounts  to 
more  than  £1  18-.  Ifd.  The  two  sets  of  figures  do  not  balance  owing  to  the 
tfact  that  alteiations  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  termination  of  the 
school  years. 
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The  Church  of  England  received  last  year  from  the  Exchequer,  for 
the  support  of  its  schools,  £2,730,000.  And  all  the  Voluntary  schools 
together  received  £3,500,000. 

One-sixth  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  the  average  of  Voluntary 
Contributions  throughout  England  and  Wales,but  much  less  than  this  is 
raised  by  many  of  the  Denominational  schools.  There  were,  in  1893: — 

1,061  schools  in  which  there  were  no  voluntary  subscriptions. 
674  schools  in  which  the  amount  contributed  was  less  than  Is. 
per  child. 

1,095  schools  in  which  the  amount  contributed  was  less  than 
2s.  6d.  per  child. 

1,967  schools  in  which  the  amount  contributed  was  less  than  5s. 
per  child.  — — - 

Individual  Instances. 

The  Church  schools  of  the  32  Lancashire  boroughs  raised  only 
c£24,532  in  subscriptions  ;  while  the  school  fees  amounted  to  £32,364, 
and  the  Government  grants  to  £211,879. 

The  Churchmen  of  Birmingham  raise  less  than  £3,000  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  schools ;  while  the  State  contributes  over 
£22,000. 

At  Ashton-under-Lyne,  the  subscribers  to  Church  schools  only  pay 
one-seventeenth  of  the  whole  expenditure. 

At  Rochdale,  for  every  shilling  paid  by  the  State  to  Church 
schools  the  subscribers  give  less  than  a  penny. 

At  Burslem  there  is  a  school  (St.  Paul's)  with  only  £6  16s.  6d. 
subscriptions,  against  Government  grants  of  £856  10s. 

The  largest  Church  school  in  Southampton  (Holy  Trinity)  has  a 
total  income  of  £1,200  ;  cf  this  the  subscribers  contribute  only  £25. 

The  Church  school  of  St.  John,  Birkenhead,  receives  from  Govern- 
ment £1,577  14s.  lOd.,  and  from  subscribers  £7  7s. 

The  Church  school  of  St.  Andrew,  Derby,  receives  from  Govern- 
ment £1,236  7s.  8d.,  and  from  subscribers  £20. 

The  17  Church  schools  in  Birkenhead  receive  from  subscribers 
£633,  from  Government  £7,853.  The  subscribers  contributed  Is.  5Jd. 
per  child  ;  the  Government  18s.  Id. 

At  Bristol,  a  Church  school  receives  £1,201  from  Government,  and 
only  £9  from  subscribers. 

A  Church  school  at  Stockport  (St.  Thomas's)  has  a  total  income  of 
£2,858  ;  of  this  amount  £2,008  19s.  lid.  is  derived  from  Government 
grants.  The  subscribers  contributed  £7  5s.  6d.,  or  only  1  d.  per 
scholar. 

These  are  not  isolat(d  cases.  Here  are  some  samples  from  Lan- 
cashire, which  might  easily  be  multiplied  by  ten.  In  all  these 
cases  even  an  additional  grant  of  5s.  per  scholar  would  more  than 
cover  the  whole  cost  of  education,  and  enable  the  schools  to  make 
a   profit : — 
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Wigan,  St.  Thomas's  ... 
Tyldesley 

Toxteth  Park  

Broughton,  St.  James's 
Kochdale,  St.  Mary 
Preston,  St.  Mary's  ... 
Kirkdale,  St.  Athanasius 

Subjoined  are  the  figures  of 
London  ; — 


St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse 
St.  Barnabas,  Holloway 
St.  Thomas,  Islington... 
St.  Peter's,  Battersea  ... 


Grants. 

£  s.  d. 

685  5  10 

795  10  0 

683  3  6 

559  12  10 

524  9  6 

882  4  7 

1,184  11  8 


Subscriptions. 
£    s.  d. 
6    0  0 

6  18  0 

7  17  6 
7  17  6 
2  3  10 
0  10  0 
5  10 


a  number  of  Church  Schools  in 


Grants. 

£    s.  d. 
557  19  0 
866    2  0 
675  18  4 
189  17  0 


Subscriptions. 

£  s.  d. 
.220 
.  27  19  8 
.350 
.086 


VI.-THE  ALLEGED    GODLESSNESS  "  OF  BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

(I.)— What  the  House  of  Lords'  Return  Proves. 

From  the  last  House  of  Lords'  Eeturn,  dated  February  4th,  1895, 
•of  the  Regulations  with  regard  to  Religious  Instruction  of  the  School 
Boards  for  England  and  Wales,  it  appears  (p.  645)  that  of  the  2,392 
School,  Boards  all  except  57  (9  in  England,  48  in  Wales)  provide  for 
r«.-ligious  teaching,  reading,  or  observance."^ 

Now  there  are  5,081  schools  in  charge  of  these  2,392  School 
Boards,  and  of  the  57  School  Boards  which  provide  for  no  religious 
teaching,  very  few,  if  any,  have  the  control  of  more  than  one  school. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  out  of  5,081  Board  schools,  over  5,000 
have  religious  teaching,  reading,  or  observance — or,  put  in  another 
way,  99  schools  out  of  every  hundred. 

These  facts  should  in  themselves  dispose  of  the  charge  of  ^^godless- 
ness  "  brought  against  Board  schools. 

An  examination  of  the  Return  itself  further  disproves  the  allega- 
tion. Here  are  some  of  the  answers  (picked  out  at  random^  to  the 
question,  "  Give  the  Syllabus  of  Religious  Instruction  "  : — 

"  For  elementary  schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  sanctioned  by  the 
Lord  Bishop." 

''According  to  the  syllabus  sanctioned  by  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Board." 

''Winchester  Diocesan  syllabus,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  bearing 
oil  the  Church  Catechism." 

"  Syllabus  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Board  of  Education." 

These  instances  show  sufficiently  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
given  in  many  Boards  schools.    It  is  instruction  settled  and  approved 

*  This  most  valuable  return  (costing  5s.  2d. )  contains  645  pages,  and  should 
be  consulted  by  all  those  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  qiifstion. 


by  the  Church  itself.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury  actually  told  a  deputation 
that  the  Nonconformists  got  their  own  religion  taught  in  the  Board 
schools. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  said  at  a  Diocesan  Conference  : — 
We,  who  are  most  strong  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Denominational 
schools,  must,  after  the  recent  publication  of  the  Blue  Book  on  religious 
teaching  in  Board  schools,  thankfully  recognise  that  the  term  '  Godless  '  is. 
one  which  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  the  School  Board  system,  while  of 
2,390  School  Boards,  there  are  only  nine  in  England,  and  forty-eight  in 
Wales  which  make  no  provision  whatever  for  religious  teaching." 

Reported  in     Guardimi^''  ISeptemher  2otJi,  1895. 

(2.)— The  Testimony  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops. 

It  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  Board  schools  were  in  reality 
"  Godless,"  that  those  holding  the  highest  positions  in  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  willing  to  notice  favourably  the  religious  teaching 
given  in  Board  Schools.  Here,  however,  are  some  testimonials  by 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  : — 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:— 

We  should  get  on  a  great  deal  faster  with  what  we  want  to  get  on  with 
if  people  would  cease  their  futile  denunciations  of  Board  schools.  . 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  been  carefully  through  the  Board  schools  of  the 
Diocese  of  Durham,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  is  satisfied." 

Canterbury  Diocesan  Conference,  July  19th,  1893. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  m  a  very  great  number  of  Board  Schools  there  is 
very  good  religious  teaching  indeed.  Those  terrors  of  a  polymorphous 
religion  in  which  a  child  is  being  taught  in  one  standard  by  a  Baptist,  and 
in  the  next  by  a  Congregationalist,  and  in  the  next  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  in  the  next  by  an  agnostic,  do  not  exist.  .  .  1  do  say  that  in  the 
Board  School  teaching  in  London  we  have  a  very  great  amount  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  and  a  very  great  amount  of  that  which  is  practically 
and  really  the  teaching  of  the  Church." 

Diocesan  Conference — Reported  in     Guardian,^^  July  ISthy  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  ;— 

"He  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  Board  schools  of  Durham,  and  must 
speak  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  of  the  work  done  in  those  schools,  and 
he  rejoiced  when  he  found  the  clergy  and  the  Church  laymen  of  Durham 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  Board  schools.  It  had  been  a  constant 
encouragement  to  him  to  notice  the  work  done  in  those  schools,  and  always 
with  the  loyal  and  true  conditions  under  which  the  religious  instruction  was 
given. " 

Darlington — Reported  in    Leeds  Mercury,''  February  2Sth,  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  :— 

"  As  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  religious  instruction  given  in  Board 
schools  was  not  at  all  to  be  condemned,  sUghted,  or  depreciated. 

Exeter — Reported  in  "  Western  Morning  News,''  March  16th,  1894 

The  late  Bishop  of  Coventry  :— 

*'  He  urged  Churchmen  never  to  use  the  words  '  Godless  School  Board,* 
which  were  often  lightly  dropped,  because  many  Boards  were  giving  valuable 
religious  instruction  as  far  as  it  went." 

Worcester  Diocesan  Conference — Reported  in     Guardian,"  Oct.  31, 1894. 
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With  these  should  be  contrasted  what  is  so  constantly  said  hy 
opponents  of  the  School  Board  system.  The  following  are  merely 
instances . — 

Dean  Gregory:— 

''Dealing  with  the  '  Compromise  '  clause  in  the  Act  of  1870,  he  said  that 
it  really  prevented  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  because  they  were 
precluded  from  entering  into  details.  In  Board  schools  the  children  learnt 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  but  as  to  the  New  Testament,  and  the  influence 
its  teaching  ought  to  have  upon  their  lives,  there  was  not  one  word  of 
instruction." 

Malvern — Reported  in     Evesham  Standard,^'  October  19th,  1895. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Majendie  (Vicar  of  Tor)  :— 

"  For  let  them  mark  well  that  a  School  Board  meant  a  public  denying  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

Reported  in  '''Devon  County  Standard,^^  November  22nd,  1895. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Spicer  :— 

*'He  believed  the  School  Board  system  was  the  system  of  the  devil." 

Reported  in  ''Devon  Connty  Standard, November  '22nd,  1895. 

(3.)— The  Religion  of  the  Teachers. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  vast  number  of  the  Board  school 
teachers  are  themselves  Churchmen.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint made  by  Churchmen  that  the  Board  schools^  by  being  able  and 
willing  to  pay  better  salaries,  attract  to  themselves  the  better  class  of 
teachers,  who  have  received  their  training  in  Church  of  England 
training  colleges.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clearly  a  curious  position 
for  the  Church  to  take  up  that  Churchmen  they  have  trained  to  teach 
should,  as  soon  as  they  become  Board  school  teachers,  make  the 
religious  teaching  and  observance  in  those  schools  Godless."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  absurdities  in  which  the 
charge  of  "  Godlessness  "  lands  those  who  are  found  willing  to  make  it. 

(4.)— The  Discipline  Grant  of  Board  Schools  as  compared 
with  Denominational  Schools. 

A  grant  of  Is.  or  Is.  6d.,  awarded  for  discipline  and  organisation, 
has  replaced  the  old  merit  grant  in  schools  for  older  scholars.  In  recom- 
mending either  of  these  grants,  "  the  Inspector  will  have  special  regard 
to  the  moral  training  and  conduct  of  the  children,  to  the  neatness  and 
order  of  the  schuol  premises,  and  to  the  proper  classification  of  the 
scholars.  .  .  .  The  managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  Inspector  that  all  reasonable  care  is  taken  ...  to  bring  up  the 
children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  language,  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of 
obedience,  consideration  for  others,  and  honour  and  truthfulness." — 
[Code,  Art.  101  (6.) J  Thus  the  award  of  the  discipline  grant  is  the 
expression  of  the  Inspector's  estimate  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  re- 
garded as  a  place  for  training  the  children  in  conduct  no  less  than  for 
giving  them  the  prescribed  instruction. 

The  lower  discipline  grant  of  Is.  is  a  fixed  grant,  and  may  not  be 
withdrawn  unless  the  whole  grant  is  withdrawn. 
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The  following  statistics  (Tables  6a  and  7  in  the  Annual  Report 
for  1894-5,  pp.  754,  755)  show  how  Voluntary  and  Board  schools 
compare  with  one  another. 


TABLES  6a  &  7. 

Schools  for  Older  Scholars. 

Average  Attendance. 

Dif-cipline  Grant—   o/o  of  Scholars. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

Voluntary  

1,725,334 

75- 

25- 

Board   

1,201,295 

88-4 

11-6 

The  Godless "  Board  schools,  therefore,  obtain  a  very  much 
higher  grant  than  the  Voluntary  schools  for  discipline  which  (to 
quote  the  Code)  involves  "the  moral  training  and  conduct  of  the 
children." 


VII.— THE   EDUCATIONAL  DRAWBACKS  OF 
DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

(i.)— Voluntary  Schools  are  under  Clerical,  not  Popular 

Control. 

The  majority  of  parents  who  are  now  compelled  by  law  to  send 
their  children  to  a  public  elementary  school  are  misled  by  the  title 
"  National  "  attached  to  nearly  half  the  schools  in  the  country. 

The  title  "National"  does  not  mean  that  the  school  is  national 
property,  provided,  managed^  and  controlled  by  the  nation  ;  it  means 
the  exact  reverse. 

The  word  "  National "  refers  not  to  the  nation,  but  to  the 
"  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church." 

This  Society  was  founded  in  order  to  secure  that  the  Anglican 
religion  "  should  be  the  foundation 'of  National  education,  and  should 
be  the  first  and  chief  thing  taught  to  the  poor  according  to  the 
Liturgy  and  Catechism  provided  by  the  Church."  (National  Society, 
First  Annual  Report.) 

A  National  School"  is  a  school  "in  unison  with  and  conducted 
according  to  the  principles,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  ends  and 
designs  of  "  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Established  Church."  (National  Society  Trust  Deed.) 

The  parents  have  no  voice  in  the  management,  whilst  the  State, 
which  supplies  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  has  no  share 
in  the  local  administration.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  reported 
so  long  ago  as  1869,  referring  to  Secondary  schools  : — 

The  real  force  whereby  the  work  is  to  be  done  must  come  from  the 
people.  And  every  arrangement  which  fosters  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  schools,  which  teaches  the  people  to  look  on  the  schools  as  their  own, 
which  encourages  them  to  take  a  share  in  the  management,  will  do  at  least 
as  much  service  as  the  wisest  advice  and  the  most  skilful  administration.'' 
(Report  of  Schools  Inquiry  Commission— Endowed  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Vol.  1,  p.  658.) 
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This  was  signed  by  (amongst  others)  the  present  Bishop  of 
London..  Yet,  so  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  nothing  is  resented 
more  than  any  proposal  that  the  people  "  should  take  a  share  in  the 
management  "  of  Voluntary  schools. 

When  the  Free  Education  Bill  of  1891  reached  the  Committee 
stage,  Mr.  Fowler  moved,  on  June  29th,  1891  : — 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they  have  power  to 
make  provision,  in  the  case  of  districts  where  there  exists  no  school  under 
public  control,  for  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  local  representation 
in  the  supervision  of  schools  receiving  the  fee  grants." 

This  was  resisted  on  behalf  of  the  Voluntary  schools  and  lost  by 
269  to  168.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  would  not  have  applied  to 
Voluntary  schools  where  they  existed  side  by  side  with  Board  schools, 
but  only  to  those  cases  in  which  parents  are  bound  to  send  their 
children  to  a  Voluntary  school,  because  it  is  the  only  school  which  exists 
in  the  place. 

(2.) — The  Starving  of  Denominational  Schools. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  that  something  must  be  done  to  put  a 
stop  to  what  is  called  the  "  competition  "  between  Board  and  Volun- 
tary schools.  This  merely  means  that  the  managers  of  Voluntary 
schools  find  it  so  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  that  they  wish  the 
Board  schools  to  be'*  levelled  down  "  to  their  level,  instead  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  being  "  levelled  up "  to  the  level  of  the  better 
equipped  and  organised  Board  schools.  In  a  word  it  is  said  that  the 
educational  standard  must  be  determined,  not  by  the  needs  of  the 
children,  but  by  the  neediness  of  the  Voluntary  school  managers. 

This  is  practically  admitted,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Guardian  show  : — 

''The  mischief  of  the  present  situation  is  that,  in  order  to  keep  going 
our  own  Church  schools,  we  are  obliged  to  block,  whenever  we  can,  the 
general  advance  of  the  education  movement." 

Guardian^  August  2nd,  1893. 

"Through  no  fault  of  her  own,  the  Church  is  compelled  to  ask  about 
every  extension  of  popular  education,  and  even  about  every  improvement  in 
the  way  of  '  plant,'  not  *  Is  it  wise  ? '  but  always  '  Can  I  afford  it  ? '  " 

Guardian^  June  7th,  1893. 

Sip  Wm.  Hart-Dyke,  the  Tory  Minister  for  Education  in  the 
last  Tory  Government,  said  on  October  21st^  1893,  at  Dartford  : — 

"  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  Voluntary  schools  could  compete 
with  the  Board  school,  and  that  was  by  having  a  good  staff  of  efficient, 
well-paid  teachers,  and  wherever  they  found  a  Voluntary  school  struggling 
in  adversity  they  might  depend  upon  it  the  school  had  lost  its  attractiveness 
in  some  way,  and  often  it  was  the  case  that  the  staff  was  inefficient  or 
underpaid." 

The  Bishop  of  London,  in  addressing  Lord  Salisbury  on 
November  20th,  1895,  quoted  the  following  letter  from  a  schoolmaster, 
which  shows  how  inferior  many  Voluntary  schools  are  and  why  they 
are  inferior  : — 

We  have  striven  to  compete  with  the  best  Board  schools.  Ten  years 
ago  this  school  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Board  and  Voluntary  schools  here 
in  the  matter  of  scholarships,  but  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  we  have  been 
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unable  to  gain  a  single  valuable  scholarship .  At  present  we  are  living  on  a 
reputation  acquired  some  years  ago,  but  that  cannot  continue  long,  and  J 
expect  to  see  my  scholars  gradually  go  off  to  neighbouring  Board  schools 
where  they  will  have  a  chance  of  winning  these  prizes  ;  not  that  the  educa- 
tion given  in  my  school  has  deteriorated,  but  that  it  is  surpassed  by  that 
given  in  the  Board  schools.  We  are  better  off  than  most  Voluntary  schools, 
tor  although  we  get  nothing  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  we  receive  15s. 
a-head  in  school  fees. 

Voluntary  schools  will  never  compare  favourably  with  Board  schools 
until  they  are  similarly  staffed.  I  have  not  one  trained  certificated 
assistant.  My  rivals  have  nothing  else.  When  my  ex-pupil  teachers  gain 
their  certificates  their  ambition  is  to  get  into  a  Board  school,  and  my  pupil 
teachers  do  the  same." 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  Principal  of  Whitelands  (a  Church 
of  England  training  college),  in  the  following  letter,  gives  two  typical 
instances  of  the  way  Voluntary  schools  are  too  often  starved.  The 
letter  appears  in  the  Times  of  April  25th,  1892. 

*'Here  are  two  types  of  letters  I  receive,  which  will  go  far  to  explain 
why  Voluntary  managers  cannot  get  or  keep  teachers  :  — 

"1.  '1  never  see  any  of  my  managers.  They  take  no  interest  in  me  or 
my  work.  I  have  no  maps,  most  of  my  desks  are  too  old  to  use,  the  school 
has  not  been  whitewashed  for  more  than  two  years,  the  reading  books  are 
very  much  torn,  and  although  I  have  several  times  applied  for  a  new  set,  I 
cannot  get  one.  Then  my  salary  is  in  arrear.  At  Christmas  I  had  to  borrow 
money  to  go  home.  I  shall  be  forced  to  apply  for  an  assistantship  under 
some  Board.' 

*'2.  *  My  school  has  increased  from  80  to  125,  and  although  we  have 
obtained  the  highest  possible  grant,  and  the  year  before  we  obtained  the  ex- 
cellent merit  grant,  yet  I  am  not  allowed  to  have  an  assistant.  The  inspector 
said  I  ought  to  have  one,  but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  his  recommenda- 
tion.   Shalll  resign ?  ' 

"Both  these  letters  I  have  received  this  year,  and  they  are,  as  I  said, 
types.'' 

It  is  obvious,  too,  from  another  set  of  considerations,  that  this 
starving  process  must  exist.  Church  school  supporters  admit  that 
whatever  the  present  Government  may  do  for  their  schools  the  total 
amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  ought  njot  to  diminish. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  introducing  the  deputation 
of  Bishops  to  Lord  Salisbury,  on  November  20th,  1895,  said: — 

We  do  not  at  all  want  to  reduce  our  subscriptions.  No  one  would 
seriously  think  that  we  do.  We  are  willing  even  to  have  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  subscriptions  insisted  upon  as  a  condition  of  grants.'^ 

It  follows  that  the  National  schools  must,  at  present,  be  starved" 
by  the  exact  amount  of  money  which  the  State  is  now  asked  to  pro- 
vide. This  damaging  admission  is  made  for  the  first  time — and  is  ex- 
torted by  the  difficulty  in  which  National  school  supporters  find  them- 
selves in  reconciling  the  word  Voluntary"  with  their  repeated  demands 
for  more  State  money. 

(3.)— Extraneous  Duties  of  Teachers. 

This  is  a  point  in  which  Denominational  schools  are  at  a  very 
serious  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Board  schools.  We  take  our 
facts  almost  exclusively  from  a  Report  prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  Gray 
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(the  present  Conservative  M.P.  for  North  West  Ham)  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
Organ,  E.A.,  and  adopted  on  January  9th,  1892,  by  the  Executive  of 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  throughout  the  country,  teachers 
are  compelled,  either  as  a  condition  of  their  appointment  or  subse- 
quently under  pain  of  dismissal,  to  undertake  nearly  every  variety 
of  work  totally  unconnected  with  their  schools.  This  system  of 
parasitical  tasks  has  been  fastened  on  the  teachers ;  it  is  injurious  to 
the'schools;  it  numbs  the  energies,  audit  leads,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  to  the  misappropriation  of  public  moneys.  The  teacher  must  be 
organist,  parish  clerk,  overseer,  bell  ringer,  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent, above  and  beyond  being  teacher  in  the  Day  school. 

The  following  are  speciments    of    advertisements  which  have, 
appeared  in  educational  journals  : — 
School  Guardian,  May  30th,  1891  :— 

WANTED,  Master  with  wife,  or  sister,  or  daughter,  for  needle- 
work and  lower  standards.  Distinct  Churchman.  Choir  ; 
organ;  Sunday-school.  Joint  salary  £125,  plus  £5  for  ^^good" 
report,  or  £10  for  excellent." 

Schoolmaster,  July  11th,  1891  : — 

WANTED  in  August,  Certificated  Master,  for  mixed  village 
National  school.  High  Churchman,  communicant.  Must  be 
able  to  play  organ  and  train  choir.  Wife  or  sister  to  teach  needle- 
work. Average  attendance,  65.  Salary,  £55  (including  salary  as 
organist)  half  grant  and  house.  Average  of  grant,  £20  to  £30. 
Send  references  and  copies  of  testimonials. 
School  Guardian,  February  14th,  1891  : — 

SCHOOLMASTER  wanted  for  village  mixed  school,  near  Peter- 
borough. Average  attendance,  40.  Duties  : — Day  and  Sunday 
School,  play  organ  in  church,  and  take  charge  of  post  office.  Ee- 
muneration — house,  coals,  and  about  £100  a  year.  Only  suitable 
applications  answered.  Communicant. 

Schoolmaster  : — 

LATTER  end  of  September.  Assistant-Mistress  for  mixed 
school.  Art.  50  or  84.  Geography  and  English  essential  ; 
Sunday-school.  Salary,  £25  per  annum.  Address,  with  testi- 
monials. 

REQUIRED  immediately,  Female  ex-Pupil  Teacher— Infants. 
About  32.    Kindergarten,  help  needlework,  and  assist  gener- 
ally.   Singing  ;  Churchwoman  ;  Sunday-school.  £30. 

In  the  advertisements  which  appeared  in  the  Schoolmaster  in  one 
year,  170  demanded  as  a  condition  of  appointment  that  the 
applicant  should  be  prepared  to  take  organ  or  harmonium  at  the 
services  :  68,  organ  or  choir  ;  28,  organ,  choir  and  Sunday  school ;  62, 
organ  and  Sunday  school ;  67,  Sunday  school  alone. 

In  ten  weeks'  advertisements  in  the  School  Guardian  the  figures 
were — 37,  organ  or  harmonium,  10,  organ  or  choir;  7,  organ,  choir, 
and  Sunday  school ;  30,  Sunday  school  only. 

It  is  estimated  that  12,000  teachers  must  have  extraneous  duties, 
almost  all  in  Voluntary  schools. 
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Mp.  J.  R.  Raisbeck,  the  Chairman  of  the  Abercromby  branch  of 
the  Liverpool  Working  Men  Conservative  Association,  said  at  a  meet- 
ing of  his  branch,  on  December  16th,  1895,  as  reported  in  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Courier  of  the  next  day  : — 

He  could  conceive  nothing  more  humiliating  than  the  position  of  a 
teacher  in  a  so-called  Voluntary  school,  especially  in  a  country  district. 
They  as  teachers  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  attempt  that  was  being 
made  to  get  increased  hold  upon  teachers  so  thg-t  they  might  be  used  as 
cheap  organists,  Sunday  school  teachers,  choir  masters,  in  fact,  as  mere 
appendages  of  the  church,  and  against  that  they  would  certainly  rebel." 

(4,)  The  Test  of  Statistics. 

Taking  the  returns  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education  for  1894-5  we  find  that,m  every  particular,  Board 
schools  come  out  of  the  test  better  than  Voluntary  schools.  The 
attendance  is  more  regular,  the  curriculum  is  wider,  the  teaching  is 
better,  and  the  general  merit  of  the  schools  is  superior,  in  the  judgment 
of  H.M.  Inspectors,  to  that  of  the  Voluntary  schools. 

Grants  Earned. 

The  Blue  Book  gives  the  average  rate  of  grant  paid  to  the  different 
■classes  of  schools  ;  but,  in  taking  the  grant  as  a  test  of  comparative 
efficiency,  grants  which  are  paid  to  all  schools  alike,  and  grants  which 
do  not  depend  on  efficiency,  should  be  deducted.  The  remainder, 
being  the  grant  paid  over  the  minimum  received  by  all  schools,  is  some 
criterion  of  their  efficiency.  The  grants  to  be  so  deducted  are  (a)  the 
lower  fixed  grant  of  7s.  and  the  lower  variable  grant  of  2s.  to  infant 
schools,  and  the  lower  principal  grant  of  12s.  6d.  and  discipline  grant 
of  Is.  for  older  scholars,  and  (b)  the  small  population  grants,  which 
depend  on  geographical  position.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  schools,  judged  by  this  test  : — 


TABLE  I.  A. 

Average  Grant 
Paid. 

°/o  com- 
pared with 
Church  of 
England 
Schools. 

Deductions 
for  fixed 
and  small 

pop.  grants. 

Net  Grant 
on 

Efficiency. 

com- 
pared with 
Church  of 
England 
Schools. 

s.  d. 

18  2i 
18  4 

17  lOf 

18  4| 

0*8  more 
1  -6  less 
1*1  more 

s.  d. 

12  10 
12  4 
12  2 
12  7| 

s.  d. 

5  4i 

6  0 
5  8| 
5  9 

12*1  more 
7-4  „ 

18  2| 

12  8^ 

5  51 

2  -4  „ 

19  1^ 

5*3  more 

12  2i 

6  Uh 

30'  „ 

Average  Attendance. 
In  the  returns  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  ending  August 
31st,  1894,  there  are  shown  to  be  3,025,599  children  on  the  registers 
of  the  Voluntary  schools,  and  2,173,142  children  on  the  registers  of  the 
Board  schools. 

The  average  attendance  is —  [Table  I.] 

Voluntary  schools      -       -      2,448,037  =  80-9  per  cent. 
Board  ^       „  -       -      1,777,797  =  81-8 

The  difference  is  slight,  but  it  is  in  favour  of  the  Board  schools. 
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Staff. 

In  Board  schools  the  proportion  of  certificated  teachers  is  higher^ 
and  of  female  assistants  under  Art.  68  of  the  Code  lower,  than  in 
Voluntary  schools.  Deducting  the  head  teachers,  all  of  whom  must  be 
certificated,  the  statistics  of  assistant  teachers  are  as  follows  : — 


TABLE  2. 

Total 
Assistant 
Teachers. 

Certificated. 

Uncertificated. 

Assistants. 

Females  (Art.  68.) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

29,600 

6,210 

21- 

15,106 

51- 

8,284 

28- 

27,319 

14,446 

52-9 

10,961 

40-1 

1,912 

7. 

Teaching. 

Here  we  have  only  space  to  deal  with  the  comparison  in  the  result 
for  Class  Subjects,  viz.,  English,  Geography,  History,  and  Elementary 
Science,  with  N'eedlework  for  the  girls.  The  grant  is  not  paid  for  more 
than  two  Class  Subjects. 


Class  Subjects. 


TABLE  7B. 

Average 
Atten- 
dance. 

First  Clsiss  Subject. 

Second  Class  Subject. 

Good 

Fair 

°h 

Grant 
leftised 

Good 

Fair 

Grant 
refused 

Not 
taken 

Voluntary   

1,725,334 

68-5 

27-8 

3-7 

68-7 

12-7 

1-1 

17-5 

Board  

1,201,295 

85-7 

13- 

1-3 

87-7 

6-4 

0-5 

5-4 

(Every  school  must  now  take  one  class  subject.  The  number  of  those  which  took  none 
is  so  small  that  the  figures  have  be^n  added  to  those  of  "Grant  refused.") 


Schools  Warned. 
The  following  table  gives  statistics  as  to  Elementary  schools  warned 
in  1895  by  the  Education  Department.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  returns  published  quarterly. 


1st 
Quarter. 

2nd 
Quarter. 

3rd 
Quarter. 

4th 
Quarter. 

Volun- 
tary. 

Board. 

V. 

B. 

V. 

B. 

Y. 

B. 

Schools  warned  for  inefficiency  under  ^ 
Article  86  of  the  Code  including  V 
cases  of  Grant  actually  withheld..  J 

41 

7 

48 

14 

67 

14 

25 

5 

Schools  warned  that  Grant  will  be"! 
withheld  unless  Defects  in  School  V 

35 

6 

20 

4 

13 

2 

5 

1 

Grants  actually  suspended  for  three 
months  or  more  on  account  of  De-  I 
fects  in  School  Premises   J 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 
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VIII— NONCONFORMIST   GRIEVANCES  AGAINST 
DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

(I.)— Cases  Where  the  Church  School  Holds  the  Field. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  8,000  rural  parishes  in 
which  the  only  school  to  which  parents  can  send  their  children  is  a 
Church  of  England  school.  The  children  of  parents  who  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church  are  forced  by  law  to  attend  these  schools,  their 
only  protection  as  to  religious  teaching  being  that  afforded  them  by 
the  Conscience  Clause  The  hardships  and  difficulty  too  often 
attendant  on  the  use  of  this  clause,  especially  in  country  districts, 
need  not  be  insisted  on  —  they  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  rural  conditions. 

These  Church  schools  which  hold  the  field  "  in  8,000  parishes 
are  distributed  as  follows  : — 


England. 

Bedfordshire  ... 

...  53 

Lincolnshire 

...  313 

Berkshire 

...  128 

Middlesex 

...  16 

Buckinghamshire 

...  118 

Norfolk   

...  292 

Cambridgeshire 

...  91 

Northamptonsh  ire 

...  179 

Cheshire 

...  166 

Northumberland 

...  156 

Cornwall 

...  66 

Nottinghamshire 

...  117 

Cumberland 

...  74 

Oxfordshire 

...  131 

Derby  ... 

...  148 

Rutland 

...  32 

Devonshire 

...  187 

Salop 

...  150 

Dorset  ... 

...  171 

Somersetshire  ... 

...  303 

Durham 

...  91 

Staffordshire  ... 

...  119 

Essex  ... 

...  190 

Suffolk  

...  276 

Gloucestershire 

...  212 

Surrey  ... 

...  80 

Hampshire 

...  199 

Sussex  ... 

...  166 

Herefordshire  ... 

...  104 

Warwickshire  ... 

..,  121 

Hertfordshire  ... 

...  87 

Westmoreland ... 

...  53 

Huntingdonshire 

...  51 

Wiltshire 

...  222 

i^ent 

...  211 

Worcestershire 

...  121 

Lancashire 

...  181 

Yorkshire 

...  549 

Leicestershire  ... 

...  170 

Wales. 

Anglesea 

...  14 

Glamorganshire 

...  40 

Brecon  ... 

...  29 

Merioneth 

...  10 

Cardinwanshire 

...  12 

Montgomeryshire 

...  27 

Carmarthenshire 

...  14 

Pemhrokeshire 

...  44 

Carnarvonshire 

...  25 

Radnorshire  ... 

...  24 

Denbighshire  ... 

...  37 

Monmouthshire 

...  48 

Flintshire 

...  23 

(2.)— Exclusion  of  Nonconformist  Teachers  from  the  Schools 

Out  of  19,756  public  elementary  schools  11,897  are  Church  of 
England  schools.  They  employ  above  37,000  teachers,  and  there  are, 
besides,  more  than  11,000  pupil  teachers.  As  a  rule,  the  teachers 
must  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  pupil  teachers  cannot 
hope  to  become  teachers  except  on  the  same  condition.    And  as  there 
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are  some  8,000  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  other  than  a  Church  of 
England  school,  the  practical  result  is  that  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  Nonconformists  are  as  much  debarred  from  becoming  teachers 
as  though  they  were  excluded  by  law.  This  may  also  be  seen  from 
the  advertisements  which  appear  for  Voluntary  school  teachers 
(see  p.  27).  This  is  not  only  a  gross  injustice,  but  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  is  highly  injurious  ;  since  it  deprives  the  country 
of  the  services  of  many  who  would  be  thoroughly  competent  teachers  ; 
while  it  also  leads  to  appointments  being  made  on  ecclesiastical 
grounds,  rather  than  because  of  educational  efficiency. 

There  are  43  Residential  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers.  Of  these 
no  fewer  tha-i  30  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  -  for  the  erection 
of  which  «£92,613  was  received  from  Parliamentary  grants.  The 
annual  grants  for  their  maintenance  amounted  in  1894  to  £84,467. 

These  colleges  make  their  own  terms  of  admission,  and  require 
their  students  to  be  communicants  of  the  Church,  to  be  examined  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  submit  to  other  conditions  which  cannot  be 
accepted  by  conscientious  Nonconformists  ;  who  are  left  without  the 
protection  of  a  Conscience  Clause. 

Two  evils  result  from  this  narrow  policy.  Many  young  persons 
who  would  make  excellent  teachers  are  excluded  ;  or  are  tempted  to 
tamper  with  their  consciences  by  insincere  conformity.  The  religious 
methods  of  these  colleges  have  also,  it  is  stated,  the  effect  of  repelling 
the  highest  class  of  students,  even  among  those  who  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  dealing  with  this  point,  said  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Times  of  November  21st,  1895  : — 

"  Subject  to  the  same  safeguards  for  the  denominational  principle,  I 
submit  that  no  Voluntary  school  ought  to  receive  larger  grants  from  the 
public  purse  so  lonoj  as  its  managers  are  prohibited  by  its  trust  deeds  from 
employing  any  teacher  who  is  a  Nonconformist.  In  thousands  of  parishes 
where  there  are  no  B  )ard  schools  this  prohibition,  if  lam  correctly  informed, 
actually  closes  the  door  of  the  teaching  profession  to  the  children  of  con- 
scientious Nonconformist  parents,  and  c  )nstitutes  an  injustice  and  a  hard- 
ship against  Avhich  Churchmen  would  rebel  as  intolerable  if  the  case  were 
reversed  so  that  over  a  large  portion  of  England  the  children  of  Church 
people  could  not  be  trained  and  employed  as  teachers  without  abandoning 
their  Churchmanship." 

Archdeacon  Wilson  disputed  these  facts,  and  in  reply  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  said  in  a  further  letter  to  the  Times,  printed  on  November 
30th,  1895  :— 

The  majority  of  the  20,760  Voluntary  schools  .  .  .  must  be 
Church  schools,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  in  union  with  the 
National  Society,  or  under  similar  trusts,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Society  would  admit  that  I  did  not  in  any  way  misrepresent  the 
Society's  trust  deeds.  In  fact,  all  that  Mr.  Wilson  can  allege  on  this  point 
is  that  he  and  some  of  his  neighbours  seem  to  disregard  their  trust  deeds, 
and  I  could  not  desire  a  stronger  argument  for  the  abolition  of  these  dis- 
abilities which  constitute  a  hardship  on  Nonconformists,  and  do  the  Church 
no  good.  It  would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  know  in  how  many 
Church  schools  the  trust  deeds  are  similarly  disregarded,  and  Nonconformist 
assistant  teachers  and  Nonconformist  pupil  teachers  are  employed  and 
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allowed  to  absenfc  themselves  from  Church  attendance  and  Church  training, 
and  to  spend  their  Sundays  with  their  friends  at  the  Dissenting  Sunday 
school  and  chapel. 

Until  the  trust  deeds  of  State-aided  schools  admit  of  such  liberty  in 
places  where  there  is  no  choice  of  schools,  I  submit  that  this  disability 
is  one  of  which  Nonconformists  have  a  right  to  complain,  as  we  Churchmen 
would  complain  very  loudly  and  very  justly  if  the  case  were  reversed.  Let 
us  then  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us." 

Dr.  WalleP;  speaking  at  the  Wesleyan  Deputation  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  on  November  27  th,  said  ; — 

''The  majority  of  the  children  of  Methodists  in  rural  districts  were 
found  in  the  National  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
deputation  complained  that  in  all  such  cases  the  young  people  of  Methodism 
were  debarred  from  entering  the  educational  profession,  for,  however  bright 
a  scholar  might  be,  in  order  to  become  a  pupil  teacher  it  was  in  thousands  of 
parishes  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  That  influence,  to  which  conscientious  Nonconformists  objected, 
gave  to  the  Church  of  England  an  undue  proportion  of  teachers,  because  it 
was  thus  able  to  provide  teachers  for  its  own  schools,  and  a  very  large 
surplus  entered  the  Board  schools  of  the  country." 

Dp,  Rigg",  on  the  same  occasion,  said  ; — 

"  At  the  present  time  over  a  great  part  of  Rural  England  the  children  of 
Nonconformists  were  debarred  from  entering  that  profession  unless  they 

were  prepared  to  give  up  their  father's  faith  There  had  been 

an  increasing  insistence  upon  points  of  difference  which  touched  the 
conscience,  and  every  social  inflaence  had  been  increasingly  used  to  force 
the  parents  of  children  into  another  faith  than  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  The  correspondent  to  whom  he  referred  further  said  that 
'  the  Methodist  pupil  teachers  have  to  renounce  their  Methodism  when  they 
are  appointed  pupil  teachers  ;  this  is  so  in  the  whole  circuit,  and  it  is  so 
everywhere.'    That  was  only  one  illustration  of  thousands  of  cases." 

(3.)— Obnoxious  Sectarian  Teaching. 

It  is  often  thought  that  at  most  what  is  taught  in  Church  schools 
is  the  Church  Catechism.  But  the  notorious  case  of  Mr.  Gace's 
Catechism  and  how  he  advises  it  should  be  used  should  dispel  this 
illusion. 

Mr.  Gage  and  his  Catechism. 
The  Rev.  F.  A.  Gace  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford  the  year 
before  Newman  seceded  to  Rome;  and  for  the  last  thirty-three  years  he 
has  been  vicar  of  Great  Barling,  Essex  (population  366),  with  .£250  a 
year  and  a  house.  His  catechism  is  more  than  twsnty-five  years  old  ; 
for  as  long  ago  as  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  on  being  appealed 
to,  declared  that  he  considered  the  publication  "  ill-considered,''  Mr. 
Gace's  present  publishers  are  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  the  book 
has  had  a  very  limited  circulation  ;  but  as  long  ago  as  1888  it  was  in 
its  tenth  edition.  On  the'  title-page  it  was  declared  that  the  book  is 
for  the  use  of  families  and  parochial  schools." 

What  Mr.  Gace  Teaches. 
As  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  procure  copies  of  this  Catechism, 
we  reprint  the  questions  and  answers  which  refer  to  Dissent : — 

85.  We  have  amongst  us  various  Sects  and  Denominations  who  go  hy  the 
general  name  of  Dissenters.    In  what  light  are  we  to  consider  them  ?    A.  k& 
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heretics  ;  and  in  our  Litany  we  expressly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  sins 
of  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism. 

"  86.- /s  then  their  ivorship  a  laudable  service?  A.  No;  because  they 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  evil  and  corrupt  imaginations,  and  not 
according  to  His  revealed  will,  and  therefore  their  worship  is  idolatrous. 

'^87.  Is  Dissent  a  great  sin?    A.  Yes;  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  our 
duty  towards  God. 

88.  How  comes  it  then  in  the  present  day  that  it  is  thought  so  lightly  of? 
A.  Partly  from  ignorance  of  its  great  sinfulness,  and  partly  from  men  being 
mora  zeaJous  for  the  things  of  this  perishing  world  than  for  the  Lord  o 
Hosts. 

"89.  But  then  are  all  those  who  dissent  equally  guilty  1  A.  'No,  we  trust 
not ;  for  doubtless  many  sin  from  ignorance,  and  although  they  are  aU 
equally  sinners,  their  guilt  is  relative  according  to  the  measure  of  everyone's 
opportunities  of  knowing  rightly  and  acting  consistently. 

''90.  Are  we  then  to  ref  use  to  them  any  kind  service,  when  they  are  in 
distress,  and  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance  ?  A .  No  ;  we  are  to  do  them  all 
the  good  in  our  power,  provided  we  do  not  defraud  God's  chosen  people,  they 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

*' 91.  Are  tve  to  pray  for  them?  A.  Yes,  and  to  love  them;  and  our 
treatment  of  them  should  instance  our  love,  warning  them  of  the  danger 
their  souls  are  in,  and  putting  them  on  their  guard,  lest  they  fail  of  obtain- 
ing eternal  salvation. 

"92.  But  do  tve  not  find  among  them  many  good  men?  A.  Many  doubt- 
less are  unexceptionable  characters  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  they  are  not 
holy  men  ;  and  herein,  indeed,  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  them,  for  if  they 
apparently  attain  such  perfection,  what  ought  we  to  be  in  all  manner  of 
godly  conversation,  who  possess  all  the  means  of  grace  ? 

"94.  But  why  have  not  Dissenters  been  excommunicated?  A.  Because 
the  law  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the  wholesome  law  of  the  Church 
to  be  acted  upon  ;  but  Dissenters  have  virtually  excommunicated  them- 
selves by  setting  up  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  leaving  the  ark  of 
God's  Church. 

"  95.  What  class  of  Dissenters  shoidd  we  be  most  upo7i  our  guard  against  ? 
A .  Those  who  imitate  the  most  nearly  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 

"  96.  Why  so  ?  A.  Because  we  are  more  liable  to  be  deceived  by  such,  the 
points  of  difference  being  apparently  few  and  unimportant,  whereas  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  being  Dissenters  shows  that  they  have  fallen 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and,  consequently,  are  not  in  a  state 
of  Salvation. 

"97.  But-  are  there  not  some  Dissenters  who  use  the  same  form  of  prayers 
as  ourselves  ?  A.  Doubtless  ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  Church  being,  for  the 
most  part,  for  the  priest  to  offer  up  in  behalf  of  the  people,  it  must  be 
sinful  and  presumptuous  for  those  persons  who  are  called  dissenting  teachers 
to  address  the  throne  of  grace,  usurping  the  priestly  office. 

"  98.  Is  it  wicked,  then,  to  enter  a  meeting-house  at  all  ?  A.  Most 
assuredly  ;  because,  as  was  said  above,  it  is  a  house  where  God  is  worshipped 
otherwise  than  He  has  commanded,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  dedicated  t<» 
His  honour  and  glory  ;  and  besides  this,  we  run  the  risk  of  being  led  away 
by  wicked,  enticing  words  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  our  presence  we  are 
witnessing  our  approval  of  their  heresy,  wounding  the  consciences  of  our 
weaker  brethren,  and  by  our  example  teaching  others  to  go  astray. 

"99.  But  is  language  such  as  this  consistent  with  charity  ?  A.  Quite  so  : 
for  when  there  is  danger  of  the  true  worshippers  of  God  falling  into  error,  we 
cannot  speak  too  plainly,  or  warn  them  too  strongly  of  their  perilous  state  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  our  duty  to  declare  in  express  terms  to  those  who 
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are  without,  that  they  are  living  separate  frooi  Christ's  body,  and,  conse- 
quently, out  of  the  pale  of  salvation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  God  has  thought  fit 
to  reveal." 

Means  of  Gage.' 

Mr.  Gace's  present  publishers  say  that  they  have  only  sold  4,000 
since  1885,  and  that  they  doubt  whether  more  than  10,000  had  been 
sold  before  that  date.  But  manuals  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequently 
used  by  teachers  only ;  and  Mr.  Gace  is  quite  ready  to  advise  even 
Board  school  teachers  how  to  evade  the  law  and  teach  his  catechism. 
For  he  recently  received  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  a  London 
Board  school  teacher,  and  replied  as  follows  : — 

Great  Barling  Vicarage,  Southend-on-Sea,  December  3rd,  1895. 
"Dear  Madam, — This  morning's  post  brought  me  your  letter  and  enclos- 
ure. I  reply,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  little  book  you  apply  for  is  just  now 
out  of  print.  However,  I  forward  to  you  three  copies — (did  I  not  send  you 
two  a  month  or  two  ago  ?).  These  are  all  I  have  to  dispose  of  ;  I  hope  you 
will  find  them  of  use  to  you.  I  enclose  also  a  copy  of  Part  2 — of  these  a  few 
are  left  unsold— which  I  fancy  you  may  also  find  serviceable.  The 
best  way  of  teaching  the  catechism,  when  the  book  cannot  be  con- 
veniently employed,  is  to  write  down  as  many  questions  and  answers  as  may 
be  required  for  the  day  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  can  afterwards  be 
destroyed  ;  or,  better  still,  to  have  both  by  heart,  when  they  can  be 
judiciously  put  to  the  children,  who  should  know  both  the  answer  and 
the  question  which  drew  it  forth.  In  these  days  clear  teaching  is  absolutely 
needful." 

Other  Catechisms. 

The  Church  Catechism  contains  statements  which  not  only  Non- 
conformists repudiate,  but  which  Evangelical  Churchmen  receive  only 
in  a  non-natural  sense  :  but  it  does  not  satisfy  all  sections  of 
the  Church,  and  a  whole  crop  of  catechisms  and  manuals  have 
sprung  up  of  late.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Mr.  Carved  Williams, 
M.P.,  has  called  attention  to  these  publications  : — 

"Mr.  Gace's  Catechism  is  but  one  of  several  unauthorised  Church  Cate- 
chisms now  in  use.  From  a  Nonconformist  standpoint  the  authorised 
Church  Catechism  is  objectionable  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  an  inadequate  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  Romeward  party  in  the  Established  Church,  for 
they  have  five  other  Catechisms  beside  that  of  Mr.  Gace  : — 1.  '  The  Cate- 
chism of  the  Catholic  Relioion,'  by  the  Rev.  Yernon  Staley,  chaplain  of  the 
Clewer  House  of  Mercy  (Mowbray  and  Co.),  in  the  preface  of  which  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  it  will  be  *  of  real  service  to  parents,  school  teachers, 
etc'  2.  'A  Second  Catechism  for  the  Children  of  the  Church'  (Church 
Extension  Association).  3.  *  A  Catechism  for  the  Children  of  the  Church 
on  Confirmation '  (Church  Extension  Association).  4.  *A  Catechism  on 
Confirmation  '  (G.  J.  Palmer).  5.  '  A  Catechism  on  the  Office  of  the  Holy 
Communion'  (G.  J.  Palmer).  One  of  those  manuals  was  in  its' 69th 
thousand  some  years  ago,  and  another  is  now  in  its  212th  thousand." 

It  is  significant  that  some  of  these  Catechisms  bear  on  their  title- 
page  the  statement  that  they  are  prepared  for  school  teachers " 
among  others.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  books  being  used  in 
Church  day  schools.  In  the  Church  the  parson  is  bound  to  use  the 
Prayer  Book  ;  in  the  school  he  can  teach  almost  anything  he  likes.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  parents  have  no  guarantee  that  the  religious  teach- 
ing will  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  Church  Catechism. 
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(X.— THE    COSTLINESS"  OF  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  constantly  urged  that  Voluntary  schools  are  much  less 
costly  "  than  Board  schools,  and  charges  are  made — by  Lord  Salisbury 
amongst  others — against  School  Boards  of  extravagance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  money  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Board 
Schools  cost  more  per  child  in  average  attendance  than  Voluntary 
schools,  but  the  following  examination  of  the  figures  will  explain  why 
this  is  the  case. 

Annual  Cost  of  School  Maintenance. 

The  Blue  Book  (p.  xlviii)  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  the 

annual  cost  of  "maintenance"  per  child  in  average  attendance : — 

In  Eoard  In  Volun- 

Schools.  tary  Schools. 


England  and  Wales 
London 

England  (including  London) 
England  (excluding  London)  ...  ^ 
Wales 


£    s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

2  8  9f  1  18  If 

3  6  0  2  5  Of 
2    9  3  1  18  2i 

4  OJ  1  17  7i 

3  21  1  16  9 


(1)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  large  towns — where 
the  Voluntary  system  in  any  case  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the 
large  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  and  where  without  Board 
Schools  the  work  of  education  could  not  be  properly  carried  on — that 
makes  the  Board  school  average  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
so  high.  In  London,  for  instance, — where  there  are  22  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  Board  school  children  in  England  and  Wales — the 
Board  school  average  is  £1  Os.  ll|d.  more  than  the  Voluntary  school. 
The  most  useful  comparison  is  that  for  England  excluding  London, 
where  the  figures  are  :  Board  schools,  £2  4s,  OAd.  ;  Voluntary  schools, 
^1  17s.  7^d.  But  even  those  figures  are  excessive  if  taken  as  the 
average  cost  in  a  small  town  or  rural  district,  since  they  include  the 
annual  cost  in  all  the  large  towns  except  London  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  figures  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  show 
that  in  the  rural  Poor  Law  Unions  selected  from  all  parts  of  England, 
the  Board  schools  cost  actually  less  per  child  than  the  Voluntary 
schools  in  the  same  district,  and  yet  gave  better  results.  (Final 
Report,  p.  34L) 

(2)  How  do  the  Board  schools  spend  the  extra  money  "?  In  paying 
more  teachers,  and  in  paying  them  better — thus  getting  a  better  kind  of 
education.  In  the  Annual  Report  (p.  xxii)  is  a  table  showing  the  average 
expenditure  on  teachers'  salaries.  In  this  table  London  is  not 
separated  from  the  average  for  the  whole  country,  which  is,  Board 
schools,  £1  17s.  9|d. ;  Voluntary,  £1  9s.;  excess  of  Board  school 
salaries,  8s.  9^d.  Now  the  total  cost  of  the  Beard  schools  exceeds  that 
of  the  Voluntary  schools  by  10s.  8d.  ;  thus  8s.  9^  of  this  10s.  8d.  is 
■due  to  the  fact  that  the  Boards  pay  their  teachers  better,  and  therefore, 
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presumably,  employ  a  higher  class  of  teacher.  This  presumption,  it 
may  be  added,  is  confirmed  by  other  tables  given  in  the  Blue  Book. 

(3)  Another  reason  of  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  the  Board 
schools  is  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  rated  to  their  full  value,  as  though 
they  were  places  of  business,  whereas  the  Voluntary  schools  are  gener- 
ally rated  at  nominal  amounts.  Thus  the  London  School  Board  pays 
nearly  4s.  per  child  in  rates,  the  other  Boards  in  proportion.  These 
rates  are  included  in  the  annual  cost  of  school  maintenance,  and  make 
it  appear  higher  than  it  actually  is,  since  the  rates  paid  by  the  Board 
go  back  to  the  ratepayers  who  support  the  schools. 

Cost  of  Erection  of  Schools. 

The  average  cost  of  Board  schools  is  stated  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Education  Department  for  1895  (p.  xxv)  to  be  £13  6s.  6d.  per 
school  place.  Now  it  is  chiefly  in  the  small  towns  and  country 
parishes  that  the  bugbear  of  the  costliness  of  School  Boards  is  held  up 
to  frighten  the  ratepayers.  But  this  average  cost  of  £13  6s.  6d.  is,  so 
far  as  a  small  town  or  rural  parish  is  concerned,  quite  misleading 
because  (a)  It  is  always  based  on  the  amount  of  the  loan  authorised, 
which  usually  exceeds  the  actual  sum  spent ;  (b)  ]  t  includes  the  cost 
of  the  sites,  which  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  Board  schools  in 
London  and  in  large  towns  is  often  very  considerable. In  London 
the  site  alone  averages  £6  13s.  6d.  per  place,  and  London  provides 
over  one-fifth  of  the  total  Board  school  accommodation  of  England  and 
Wales.  London  and  twelve  other  large  towns  have  between  them 
about  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  Board  school  accommodation,  (c)  It  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  laboratories,  workshops,  laundries,  cooking  offices, 
School  Board  offices,  etc.,  which  would  be  attached  to  the  smaller 
schools  such  as  would  exist  in  a  small  town  or  country  parish. 

When  new  schools  are  provided  the  same  rules  of  planning  apply, 
and  the  cost  is  much  the  same,  whoever  erects  them,  as  the  following 
instances  show. 

At  Winchester,  in  1890-91,  £6, COO  was  spent  in  providing  500 
new  places  and  making  a  few  improvements  in  existing  schools.  At 
Worcester,  in  1893,  300  places  cost  £2,650,  or  nearly  £9  per  place, 
exclusive  of  the  site.  At  Southport,  300  places  cost  £10  each,  exclud- 
ing the  site,  valued  at  £1,500.  At  Sowerby  Bridge,  540  places  cost  over 
£11  each.  At  St.  Helens,  in  1894,  800  places  cost  over  £10  each.  At 
Shelsley  Beauchamp,  105  places  cost  £10  each.  At  Lowestoft,  550 
places  cost  £8  each.  At  Barkisland,  100  places  for  infants  cost  £7 
each,  excluding  the  site.  At  Gilling,  141  places  cost  £7  each,  excluding 
the  site.  The  above  are  all  Voluntary  schools.  With  these  figures  may 
be  compared  the  average  cost  of  Board  schools  in  certain  towns,  in- 
cluding sites,  legal  expenses,  etc.,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
respective  Boards  :—Bootle,  £10  18s.  3d.  ;  Oldham,  £10  15s.  lid.; 
Sunderland,  £9  lis.  4d.  ;  Scarborough,  £9  5s.;  Burslem,  £8  15s.  5d. ; 
Swansea,  £8  4s.  3d.;  Walsall,  £8  2s.  Id.;  Grimsby,  £8  Is.  lid.; 
Leicester,  £8. 
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SUMMAEY. 


It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarise  in  the  briefest  possible 
way  the  ground  covered  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Aiter  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the  history  of  National  Elementary 
Education  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  statistics  have 
been  given  relating  to  the  great  growth  of  the  School  Board  system, 
the  relative  figures  connected  with  Voluntary  and  Board  schools,  and 
the  Finance  of  Voluntary  schools.  The  Compromise  of  1870  has  been 
examined,  and  explained,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  what  is  known  as 
the  17s.  6d.  limit,''  whilst  the  answer  to  the  question — who  are  the 
disturbers  of  the  Compromise  ? — has  been  found  to  be  the  Archbishops 
^.nd  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Catholics,  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury.  As  to  the  "  Intolerable  Strain  "  on 
Voluntary  schools  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Depart- 
mental Demands  on  the  schools  have  been  only  what  is  reasonable,  and 
that  the  "  Voluntary  subscribers  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  what 
they  receive  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  they  make. 

The  favourite  epithet  of  the  supporters  of  the  Denominational  system 
that  the  Board  Schools  are  "  godless  "  has  been  exploded  by  a  reference 
to  the  House  of  Lords'  return,  the  testimony  of  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops, a  consideration  of  the  religion  of  the  teachers,  and  a  reference 
to  the  working,  of  the  Discipline  grant.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  educational  drawbacks  of  Denominational  schools  appear  from  the 
non  popular  character  of  their  control,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
starved,  the  extraneous  duties  imposed  on  their  teachers^  and  the 
unfailing  test  of  statistics.  The  Nonconformist  grievances  against  De- 
nominational schools  have  been  shown  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  so  often 
the  Church  school  holds  the  field,  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Nonconformist 
teacher,  and  in  the  obnoxious  Sectarian  teaching  which  prevails  in  some 
places.  Finally,  the  allegation  that  the  Board  School  system  is  costly 
Las  been  shown  to  b^  explicable  and  (so  far  as  it  exists)  justifiable. 
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(3)  That  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  capture  the  Board 
Schools — 

It  is  your  business  to  capture  the  Board  Schools — to  capture  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  the  existing  law,  and  then  to  capture  them  under  a 
better  law  which  shall  place  yoa  under  no  religious  disability.'' 

Lord  Salisbury  at  Annual  Meeting  of  National  Society,  June  12^/i,  1895. 

The  Education  Bill  embodied  all  three  of  these  propositions. 


II._THE   BILL  ITSELR 

The  Education  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst  on  March 
31st,  just  before  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess,  but  so 
(as  it  was  asserted)  that  the  Easter  Vestries  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  Government  proposals.  Instead  of  being  a  simple 
measure  designed  to  afford  financial  assistance  to  Voluntary  schools 
(admittedly  in  need  of  more  money  from  some  source  or  other)  it  was 
a  most  complicated  and  controversial  Bill,  dealing  with  secondary  and 
technical,  as  well  as  elementary  education,  and  constituting — in  Mr. 
Acland's  words — the  greatest  Educational  upheaval  the  country  has 
ever  seen.'^ 

It  is  impossible  here  to  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
the  Bill,  but  its  effects  were  conveniently  summarised  by  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  deteriorate  and  limit  our  system  of  elementary  education. 

(2)  To  degrade  and  weaken  School  Boards. 

(3)  To  create  two  rival  educational  authorities  in  all  large  centres 
of  population — the  one  to  promote  education,  the  other  to  cripple  it. 
This  was  done  by  what  were  known  as  the  ''decentralisation" 
clauses. 

(4)  To  relieve  the  managers  of  the  Denominational  schools  from 
the  ''intolerable  strain"  of  raising  any  voluntary  subscriptions 
towards  the  cost  of  the  schools  which  they  were  thenceforth  to  carry  on 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

(5)  To  endow  Denominational  schools  with  additional  funds  with- 
out any  effective  guarantee  that  such  "  special  aid  grants  "  should  be 
expended  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  or  raising  the 
standard  of  education. 

(6)  To  make  Municipal  and  County  Council  elections  the  battle- 
fields of  sectarian  controversy  and  to  curse  our  local  self-government 
with  the  bitterness  of  the  odium  theologicum. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  Bill  which  calls  for  one  special  word 
was  the  attack  which  it  contained  upon  School  Boards.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  use  other  local  authorities  as  the  means  of  injuring  the 
bodies  elected  especially  for  educational  work.  This  was  a  double 
evil.  It  was  bad  for  existing  non-educational  local  authorities,  who 
were  for  the  first  time  given  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
who  already  have  as  much  work  as  they  can  efficiently  perform ;  it  was 
bad  for  the  School  Boards,  who  would  have  found  themselves  hampered 
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and  fettered  in  the  work  for  which  they  had  been  specially  elected.  A  s 
will  be  pointed  out  in  a  moment,  there  was  no  part  of  the  Bill  which 
evoked  keener  opposition  and  resentment  than  this  attempt  to  put 
back  the  educational  clock  by  injuring  the  School  Board  system. 


III.— AFTER  THE  FIRST  READING. 
It  was  obvious  from  the  very  first  that  the  Bill  was  bound  to  be 
read  a  second  time  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  work  that  lay  before 
the  Liberal  party  was  to  explain  to  the  country  its  provisions,  to  point 
out  its  certain  effects,  and  to  expose  its  motives.  The  first  authoritative 
pronouncement  on  the  Liberal  side  came,  appropriately  enough,  from 
Mr.  Acland,  the  ex-Minis-ter  of  Education,  who  examined  the  Bill  in 
detail  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Rotherham,  on  April  15th. 
This  speech  was  practically  a  text-book  for  Liberal  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  Two  points  in  particular  may  be  singled  out: — Mr.  Acland  (1) 
exposed  the  delusive  nature  of  the  decentralisation  clauses,  and  (2) 
completely  riddled  the  method  adopted  by  the  Government  in  Clause  4, 
which  provided  for  the  payment  of  a  special  aid  grant  to  Voluntary 
and  "necessitous"  Board  schools.  He  showed  that  the  net  effect  of 
this  clause  was  to  impose  a  tine  on  districts  which  spent  most  money  on 
education,  and  to  reward  districts  which  spent  least  on  their  educational 
necessities.  Lord  Rosebery,  at  Rochdale,  on  April  28th,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  at  the  I^J'ational  Liberal  Club,  on  May  5tb,  followed 
up  the  line  taken  at  Rotherham,  whilst  at  Walsall,  on  April  20th,  Mr. 
Asquith- thus  summarised  and  stated  the  Liberal  position  : — 

"The  Liberal  party  were  opposed  to  this  Bill,  in  the  first  place  because 
in  their  judgment  it  would  not  raise,  but  would  lower  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  primary?  education  of  England  and  Wales  ;  because  it  would 
introduce  confusion  and  friction  into  the  whole  of  our  local  administration  ; 
because,  instead  of  enlarging,  as  it  speciously  proposed  to  do,  it  would  curtail 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  public  representative  control  ;  because 
under  it  a  large  new  subsidy  would  be  given  to  the  practically  irresponsible 
managers  of  what  were  called  Voluntary  schools,  without  any  effective  safe- 
guard being  provided  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  educational  work 
that  was  done  there  ;  and,  lastly,  because  it  w^ould  certainly  and 
gratuitously  reopen  the  door,  so  long  and  so  happily  closed,  of  religious 
and  sectarian  controversy,  and  would  in  the  course  of  time,  as  they 
believed,  make  not  only  our  local  authorities,  but  even  the  very  schools 
themselves,  the  battle-grounds  for  the  competition  and  rivalry  of  dis- 
cordant sects." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  interval  between  the  First 
and  Second  Reading  the  Liberal  line  had  been  clearly  and 
definitely  indicated.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  the  leading  Minis- 
terialists kept  strange  silence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  alone,  who  early  dis- 
counted the  opposition  to  the  Bill  as  being  ^'purely  partisan"  and 
proclaimed  himself  "  prepared  to  defend  "  the  measure,  did  so  in  a 
couple  of  letters .  and  a  speech — at  Birmingham  on  May  18th.  One 
letter  was  notable  for  the  practical  admission  that  Clause  4  as  it  stood 
treated  Board  schools  unfairly.  There  was  a  desperate,  though 
unsuccessful,  effort  in  both  letters  and  speech  to  prove  that  the  decen- 
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tralisation  clauses  merely  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Birmingham 
Educationalists  of  1870^  whilst,  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
disposed  of  our  system  of  national  education  by  describing  it  as 
^'teaching  little  children  their  A.B.C,"  and  hazarded  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  "the  question  of  economy  is  never  heard  of 
in  a  School  Board  election.'* 


IY._THE  SECOND  READING. 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved  on  May  5th  in  a  short(and 
cynical)  speech  by  Sir  John  Gorst.  Its  rejection  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Asquith,  who,  with  great  lucidity  and  force^  stated  the  objec- 
tions to  the  measure  taken  by  the  Liberal  party.  The  Second  Reading 
debate  lasted  five  nights.  The  closure  was  finally  applied  on  May 
12th^  with  the  result  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  got  no  opportunity  for 
winding  up  the  discussion,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  423 
to  156— a  majority  of  267.  The  fact  that  the  Nationalists  supported 
the  Second  Reading  accounts  for  the  largeness  of  the  majority,  but 
an  examination  of  the  debate  shows  this  significant  fact — that  prac- 
tically the  only  speakers  of  any  weight  on  the  Government  side  who 
defended  the  Bill  in  its  entirety  were  Sir  John  Gorst,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Balfour — three  of  the  Ministers  responsible  for  it. 
Those  most  conversant  with  educational  matters  were  those  who  found 
most  in  the  Bill  to  criticise  and  disagree  with.  The  Times  recog- 
nised this  in  the  course  of  the  debate  :  — 

The  most  serious  cause  for  anxiety  which  Ministers  may  discover  in 
the  debate  is  not  the  parade  of  hostility  by  the  Opposition.  It  is  rather  the 
critical  attitude  of  those  among  their  own  supporters,  who  are  most  keenly 
interested  in  the  subject.  Both  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jebb  welcomed 
the  Bill  as  a  whole,  but  they  did  not  disguise  their  disapproval  of  many  of 
its  provisions,  and  they  are  evidently  desirous  of  amending  it,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  freedom,  in  Committee." 

An  analysis  of  the  debate  shows  that  there  were  twenty-six  mem- 
bers who  spoke  on  the  Tory  side.  Of  these,  eight  only  supported  the 
Bill  in  its  entirety,  and,  as  subsequent  events  amply  demonstrated, 
there  was  no  force  of  opinion,  either  in  the  House  itself  or  in  the 
country,  corresponding  to  the  large  and  even  unprecedented  Second 
Reading  majority. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Attack  on  the  School  Board. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  debate,  apart  from 
the  equivocal  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Bill  by  its  supporters,  was  Mr. 
Balfour's  thrice-repeated  declaration  of  hostility  .to  School  Boards. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  put  these  on  record  : — 

L  In  the  first  place  he  interrupted  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  on  the 
Second  Reading  (May  5th,  1896)  in  the  following  way  : — 

Mr.  Asquith:  *'What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  this  Bill  upon  the 
School  Boards  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (/Sfir  John  (rors^)  said,  in  well- 
considered  language,  that  no  attack  was  made  '  directly '  on  the  School 
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Boards.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  better  prepared  than  we  were 
for  the  animosity — I  can  use  no  other  word — displayed  in  this  Bill  against  the 
School  Boards.  Lord  Salisbury's  hostility  to  the  system  has  been  long 
known,  has  never  been  concealed,  and  has  been  frequently  expressed. 
During  the  stress  of  last  General  Election  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  Balfour)  went  down  to  St.  Helens,  a  county 
borough  which  does  not  possess  a  School  Board,  and  which  I  shall  show  is 
going  to  be  abundantly  rewarded  under  this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
said,  '  I  am  told  you  are  threatened  here  at  St.  Helens  with  a  School  Board ' 
— these  are  the  gentlemen  who  are  making  no  direct  attack — ^  threatened 
with  a  School  Board,'  as  if  it  were  a  scourge  or  a  plague.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  went  on  to  say,  '  You  have  not  got  one.  I  trust  you  will  not.'  " 
Mr.  Balfour  :  "Hear,  hear." 

Mr.  AsQUiTH  :     That  cheer  shows  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in  sub- 
stantial sympathy  with  Lord  Salisbury's  views." 
Mr.  Balfour:  "Hear,  hear." 

2.  Here  is  the  record  of  another  interruption  a  week  later 
(May  12th)  :  — 

Mr.  AcLAXD  :  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
School  Boards  in  the  boroughs,  and  if  they  took  up  the  rest  of  the  Bill  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  what  was  called  the  alternative  system  was  a  system 
gradually  to  do  away  with  School  Boards." 

Mr.  Balfour  :  "Hear,  hear." 

Mr.  Acland  :  "  The  Leader  of  the  House  assented  to  that  proposition." 

3.  When  Mr.  Balfour  came  later  on  that  evening  (May  12th)  to 
speak  himself  he  said  - 

"  I  cheered  a  statement  made  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  the  cheer  was 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  I  should  desire  to  see  this  Bill  end  in  the  long 
run  in  substituting  a  town  council  management  for  a  School  Board  manage- 
ment.   Yes,  sir,  I  frankly  admit  that  is  my  wish." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  frank  admissions  of  one, 
at  least,  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  should  have  given  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  agitation  in  the  country  against  it.  That  opposition 
was  by  no  means  of  the  ^'purely  partisan"  kind  to  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  such  objection.  Liberal  Associations  naturally 
were  not  behindhand  in  objecting  to  a  set  of  reactionary  proposals  ; 
but  public  bodies  of  all  kinds — County  Councils,  Town  Councils, 
District  Councils,  School  Boards — were  equally  emphatic  in  their  con- 
demnation of  various  portions  of  the  Government  scheme.  The  effect 
of  this  was  seen  when  the  Bill  came  to  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  also 
of  interest  and  importance  to  record  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
Second  Reading  and  Committee,  the  Liberal  party  gained  two  seats  at 
bye-election3 — at  Frome  and  Wick — counting  four  on  a  Parliamentary 
division. 


Y.— THE  COMMITTEE  STAGE,  AND  THE  END. 
The  Committee  stage,  originally  fixed  for  June  15th,  actually 
began  on  June  llth^  the  earlier  date  being  chosen  (so  it  was  said  at 
the  time)  to  show  that  the  Government  "  meant  business."  From  the 
very  first  moment  matters  went  badly  with  Ministers,  and  from  the 
time  when  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  first  night  threw  over  Sir  John  Gorst, 
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and  accepted  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  amendment  in  the  teeth  of  Sir  John 
Gorst's  speech,  their  path  was  one  of  continuous  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. Matters,  indeed,  became  so  critical,  that  after  only  one 
day  of  committee  a  meeting  of  the  Unionist  party  was  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  Monday,  June  15th,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  unfolded 
the  Ministerial  plan  of  campaign.  There  were  three  things  which  the 
Government,  he  announced,  would  not  do: — (1)  closure  by  compart- 
ments ;  (2)  emasculate  the  Bill ;  and  (3)  call  an  Autumn  Session. 
There  were  three  things  the  Government  intended  to  do: — (1) 
adjourn  in  mid  August ;  (2)  stick  to  the  Bill ;  and  (3)  meet  early  in 
1897  in  the  same  Session  to  make  certain  that  the  whole  measure 
actually  became  law.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  morning ;  the 
Committee  stage  was  resumed  in  the  evening.  There  were  three  very 
marked  features  which  characterised  the  whole  of  the  discussion. 

Ministerial  Ignorance  of  what  the  Proposals  of  the 
Bill  were. 

(1)  Ministers  had  no  idea  what  their  own  scheme  really  meant. — 
(a)  Mr.  Balfour's  acceptance  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  amendment  was  the 
most  notable  instance  of  this.  The  Bill,  as  introduced,  provided  that 
there  should  be  an  education  authority  in  (1)  every  county  and  in  (2) 
every  county  borough.  Since  the  county  borough,  geographically 
situated  where  it  may  be,  is  not  part  of  any  county  for  administrative 
purposes,  it  will  be  seen  that  thi?j  proposal,  whether  good  or  bad,  was 
symmetrical,  and  based  on  a  recognition  of  existing  facts.  But  the 
boroughs  objected  to  have  their  educational  affairs  directed  by  the 
County  Councils  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situate,  and  Sir 
Albert  Ptollit  accordingly  moved  that  each  borough  should  have  its 
own  separate  educational  authority.  Sir  John  Gorst  pointed  out  with 
irresistible  force  that  the  amendment  would  destroy  the  Government 
scheme,  and  also  that  the  tremendous  multiplication  of  authorities 
would  make  it  unworkable.  But  Mr.  Balfour  so  little  appreciated  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  Bill  that  he  actually  compromised  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  assented  to  an  amendment  giving  separate  educational 
authorities  to  all  boroughs  with  upwards  of  20,000  population.  This 
was  a  blow  to  the  Bill  from  which  it  never  recovered ;  and  the  matter 
became  almost  farcical  when  the  Government  later  on  refused  to  allow 
separate  educational  authorities  to  urban  districts  with  upward  of 
20,000  population.  Their  case  stood  precisely  on  all  fours  with  that 
of  the  boroughs  with  a  like  population.  And  the  attempts  made  to 
find  reasons  for  treating  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  differently 
broke  down  ludicrously,  {h)  Ministers  never  succeeded  in  explaining 
which  they  meant  to  be  the  real  "paramount  authority  " — the  Educa- 
tion Department  or  the  County  Council  Committee.  The  fog  on  this 
point  consequently  pervaded  members'  minds  to  the  end  and  increased 
the  general  sense  of  muddle. 

Ministers  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bill. 

(2)  Ministers  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  the  true  interpretation  oj 
the  words  of  the  Bill  really  was. — The  most  glaring  instance  of  this 
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was  in  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  new  Education  Committee  to 
the  County  Council,  whose  business  it  was  to  call  it  into  existence.  On 
April  16th  Sir  John  Gorst  gave  a  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  clear  efiect  of  which  was  (1)  that  this  Education  Com- 
mittee would  be  like  all  other  County  Council  committees ;  (2)  that  as 
such  it  would  have  to  report  to  the  Council ;  and  (3)  that  it  was  left 
to  the  County  Council  to  decide  whether  in  every  case  the  Committee 
Reports  needed  approval  by  the  whole  Council.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ansell,  on  April  19  th,  confirmed  this  view.  But 
on  June  17th,  in  the  course  of  the  Committee  discussion.  Sir  John 
Gorst  said : — 

As  to  the  general  position  of  the  coinmittee  he  could  best  illustrate  it 
by  saying  that  it  was  intended  to  have  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
County  Council  as  the  Watch  Committee  in  a  municipal  borough  had  with 
regard  to  the  Town  Council." 

We  can  most  easily  explain  by  parallel  columns  the  extraordinary 
obscurity  in  which  this  declaration  left  matters  : — 


Education  Committee. 

1.  Appointed  for  a  statutory 
period  of  three  years. 

2.  Could  consist  partly  of 
persons  not  members  of  the 
County  Council. 

3.  Must  {according  to  Sir 
John  Gorst  on  April  IQth  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  April  19th) 
report  to  the  County  Council. 

4.  The  Bill  made  the  County 
Council  the  Education  Authority 

acting  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee." 


Watch  Committee. 

1.  Appointed  ^'  from  time  to 
time"  as  the  Town  Council  thinks 
fit. 

2.  Must  consist  only  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Council. 

3.  Need  not  report  to  the 
Town  Council  at  all. 


4.  The  powers  of  the  Watch 
Committee  are  7iot  given  to  the 
Town  Council  acting  by  the 
Watch  Committee,"  but  to  the 
Watch  Committee  direct. 


As  Sir  William  Harcourt  very  cogently  said  to  the  Tory  Front 
Bench  :  — 

"If  you  had  used  apt  words  you  would  have  said,  '  Every  County  Council 
shall  appoint  an  Education  Committee,  and  when  appointed  that  Committee 
shall  be  the  education  authority.'  That  is  not  what  you  have  said.  You  have 
said  the  County  Council  shall  appoint  an  Education  Committe,  but  the 
County  Council,  acting  through  that  Committee,  shall  be  the  education 
authority.  You  must  forgive  us  and  the  County  Councils  if  our 
reading  of  the  Bill  has  led  us  to  look  upon  the  County  Council  as  the 
supreme  authority." 

The  Attack  on  the  School  Boards. 

(3)  The  keen  resentment  of  the  country  at  the  attack  on  the  School 
Boards  was  shown  by  the  speeches  of  Tory  members. — It  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  following  quotations  from  three  Tory  speeches. 
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Major  Rasch  (C)  said  on  June  18th  : — 

If  there  was  one  thing  in  the  Bill  which  his  constituents  disliked  more 
thaa  the  clause  raising  the  age,  it  was  this  clause  which  proposed  to  knock 
the  School  Boards  on  the  head.  He  entirely  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  West  Ham  (Major  Banes),  when  he  said  that  he  should  be 
sorry  for  the  Unionist  party  if  this  clause  was  passed." 

Mr.  Ernest  Gray  (C)  said  on  June  16th  : — 

He  was  certain  that  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  would  lead  to  an  immense 
amount  of  friction,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  Government  to  accept  the 
amendment.  In  West  Ham  they  had  already  had  an  example  of  what  would 
occur  under  the  Bill  as  it  stood.  A  proposal  was  made  in  the  borough 
council  a  short  time  ago  that  the  School  Board  precepts  should  not  be 
passed  ;  and  if  a  borough  council  did  that  when  it  had  not  the  power,  what 
was  it  likely  to  do  when  it  had  the  power  ?  That  proposal  was  only  lost  by 
one  vote.  In  many  districts  the  same  sort  of  thing  would  prevail  if  the  Bill 
were  passed  in  its  present  form  He  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment realised  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  in  London  on  this  subject.  He 
had  very  little  doubt  that  if  they  went  to  the  London  ratepayer  on  this  one 
question,  '  Will  you  put  the  County  Council  in  control  over  the  School 
Board  ? '  the  reply  would  be  an  emphatic  negative." 

Major  Banes  (C)  said  on  June  16th  : — 

*'He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  important  borough 
which  he  represented,  and  which  sent  two  Unionist  members  to  Parliament. 
The  School  Board  there  had  carried  out  its  duties  under  the  Education  Act 
not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Education  Department,  but  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  Their  County  Council  and  every  other  body  in  the 
constituency  requested  him  to  oppose  the  Bill,  especially  Clauses  Nos.  1 ,  4 
and  27,  unless  they  were  amended.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  place 
for  forty  years  ;  he  had  been  twenty-two  years  on  the  School  Board,  and  he 
had  been  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  on  two  occasions,  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  he  could  speak  the  feelings  of  the  Board  he  represented.  They 
were  determined  to  oppose  the  Bill.  They  did  not  oppose  the  Government 
giving  aid  to  the  Voluntary  schools,  but  that  was  not  the  intention.  It  was 
most  surprising  that  the  Government  should  cast  a  sort  of  slur  upon  the 
l!!chool  Boards.  He  was  a  strong  Unionist,  and  he  had  done  something  to 
make  Conservatism  popular,  but  he  doubted  whether  he  should  have  the 
same  power  if  it  was  understood  that  it  was  the  same  party  which  cast  a 
stigma  on  the  School  Boards.  Yes,  he  knew  it  was  ignorance.  Those  who 
made  that  remark  had  never  been  in  touch  with  the  people.  London  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  desert  them.  They  had  educated  nearly  all  the  children  in 
that  large  and  populous  district  of  West  Ham,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  the  expenditure  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  town 
council,  which  was  elected  for  another  purpose.  If  this  Bill  in  this  particular 
was  to  be  forced  on  the  big  towns,  then  he  should  be  sorry  for  the  Unionist 
party.  In  nearly  all  these  populous  places  the  School  Boards  had  done  good 
work.  They  all  wanted  to  aid  the  Voluntary  schools,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  see  the  School  Boards  degraded.  It  would  not  take  him  long  to  find  out 
whence  the  influence  had  come.  It  had  come,  unfortunately,  from  the 
Church.  He  did  all  he  could  for  the  clergy,  but  he  liked  to  speak  plain  to 
them.  They  had  given  bad  advice.  They  were  not  men  of  business,  and 
never  would  be.  Rather  than  see  one  of  them  on  his  platform,  if  he  wanted 
to  get  returned,  he  would  wish  him  away." 

These  speeches  are  the  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that 
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the  anti-School  Board  part  of  the  Bill  was  almost  certainly  due  to 
Lord  Saiibury  and  was  most  warmly  upheld  by  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  Last  Nig*ht  in  Committee. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Government  culminated  on  Thursday  night, 
June  18th,  the  fifth  day  of  the  Committee  Stage,  upon  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  James  Stuart,  in  favour  of  confining  the  duties  of  the 
County  Council  Committee  to  secondary  and  technical  education.  The 
Devonshire  County  Council  is — by  three  to  one — a  Tory  body,  but  that 
did  riot  prevent  their  passing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
amendment.  Sir  J ohn  Kennaway  is  the  most  irreproachable  of  Tories 
but  he  is  also  a  Devonshire  member,  and  he  accordingly  was  found 
making  a  speech  on  the  Friday  night  in  which  he  advised  the  Govern- 
ment to  "  drop  the  Bill."  His  speech  was  so  important  in  itself  and 
in  its  effects  that  it  must  be  quoted  : — 

"  He  had  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  principle  of  making  the  County 
Council  the  education  authority.  Only  yesterday  he  received  a  copy  of  a 
very  clear  resolution  passed  by  the  County  Council  of  Devon  strongly  depre- 
cating the  placing  upon  their  shoulders  at  the  present  time  of  the  proposed 
additional  duties.  A  resolution  like  that  must  command  the  attention  of  the 
county  members,  because  the  County  Council  spoke  with  the  authority  and 
.voice  of  the  whole  county.  He  took  it  that  the  Council  objected  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  new  duties  on  the  ground  of  expense  in  the 
first  place  and  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already  very 
large  duties  in  the  second  place.  No  doubt  they  also  thought  that  education, 
except  technical  education,  was  outside  their  province.  He  felt  the  force 
of  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  danger  of  throwing  into  the  election  of 
County  Councils  the  apple  of  religious  discord.  The  Government  would  do 
well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  confine,  for  the  time 
being,  the  work  of  the  County  Councils  to  secondary  education  and  to  educa- 
tion under  the  Poor-law.  They  should  not  force  the  County  Councils  to 
undertake  duties  which  they  were  unwilling  to  carry  out.  It  would  be  far 
wiser  to  give  them  the  lesser  powers  at  first,  and  after  a  time,  when  experi- 
ence and  confidence  in  the  work  had  been  gained,  they  might  then  impose 
upon  them  the  larger  duties  proposed  by  the  Bill,  if  it  was  found  that  the 
country  approved  of  that  course  being  taken.  There  was  another  and  a 
wider  question — whether  it  was  possible  in  the  limits  of  the  present  Session 
to  carry  the  Bill  into  law.  In  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  solution  they 
did  not  want  to  have  a  measure  carried  which  would  leave  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension and  discord,  doing  serious  damage  to  the  education  of  the  country. 
.  .  It  was  too  big  a  question  to  be  settled  in  a  hurry.  It  was  too  vital  a 
question  to  be  carried  through  by  large  majorities  without  a  large  amount  o 
mutual  consent,  and  if  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  to  give  the 
necessary  aid  to  Voluntary  schools,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government  to 
consider  whether,  in  the  interests  of  education  itself,  it  was  not  better  to 
drop  the  Bill." 

Mr.  Balfour    Destroys"  the  Bill. 

On  the  following  Monday  (June  22nd),  Mr.  Balfour  came  down  to 
he  House  and  announced  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  with- 
draw the  Bill  :— 

**I  now  have  to  announce  that  I  shall  conclude  to-day  by  moving  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair — a  motion  which  will  have  the  effect,  as  I  may 
inform  hon.  gentlemen,  of  destroying  the  Bill  for  the  present  Session." 
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Mr.  Balfour  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  much  may  be  excused  him 
under  the  circumstances  ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  his  speech  was 
foolishly  insincere — insincere  since  he  deliberately  affected  to  believe 
that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  wicked  Opposition,  and  foolishly  so, 
since  this  affectation  deceived  no  one,  least  of  all  his  own  supporters, 
both  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  Mr.  Balfour's  implied  charge  of 
obstruction  (for  he  did  not  use  the  word)  was  singularly  against  all 
the  facts.  In  the  course  of  his  arithmetical  calculations  he  said  that 
if  they  had  to  have  two  divisions,  including  one  for  the  closure^  on 
each  amendment  to  the  Education  Bill  then  on  paper^  they  would  re- 
quire for  the  mere  operation  of  walking  round  the  Lobbies  forty  days 
of  eight  hours  each.  An  examination  of  the  amendments  to  the  first 
clause,  however,  shows  that  Ministerialists  did  their  best  to  choke  the 
Bill  themselves.  If  the  Liberals  had  altogether  abstained  from  putting 
an  amendment  on  the  paper  the  Bill  might  still  have  been  killed.  When 
the  House  met  on  June  22nd  the  notice  paper  contained  about  250 
amendments  to  Clause  1,  and  of  these  76,  or  nearly  a- third,  stood  in 
the  names  of  Tories  and  Unionists.  On  Mr.  Balfour's  allowance  of 
two  divisions  for  each  amendment  152  divisions  would  have  been 
necessary  to  dispose  of  these  Ministerial  amendments  alone.  Here  are 
the  names  of  the  twenty-nine  Unionist  members,  with  the  number  of 
their  amendments  : — 


SirA.  Pvollit  22     Mr.  Courtney   1 

Mr.  Hobhouse    8     Mr.  G.  Dixon   1 

Mr.  Ernest  Gray    8     Sir  A.  Forwood    1 

Sir  J.  Lubbock    3     Mr.  H.  Johnstone    1 

Sir  F.  Powell   3     Lord  Hugh  Cecil    1 

Colonel  Lock  wood    ...        ...  3  Mr.  Cohen     ...        ...        ...  1 

Mr.  Coghill    ...        ...        ...  2  Captain  Grice  Hutchinson  1 

Mr.  S.  Gedge   2     Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald    1 

Lord  E.  Talbot    2     Colonel  Russell    1 

Mr.  Myers                           ...  2     Mr.  Howell   1 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence   2     Mr.  G.  Boscawen    1 

Mr.  Rankin   2     Mr.  S.  Leighton    1 

Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith   1     Mr.  Whitmore    1 

Mr.  Talbot    1     Professor  Jebb    1 

Sir  F.  Milner   1 


These  members,  it  will  be  seen,  represent  every  class  of  English  con- 
stituency— London,  borough,  county,  and  University.  In  that  respect 
the  list  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  in 
herent  badness  of  the  Government  scheme,  and  especially  of  the  clause 
which  the  Government  regarded,  according  to  Sir  John  Gorst,  as  the 
most  important  in  the  Bill — or  there  could  not  have  been  this  general 
demand  amongst  Ministerialists  for  far-reaching  amendment. 

The  Tory  Press  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

It  was  hardly  necessary,  however^  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Balfour 
had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  attitude  of  the  Opposion,  for  he  found 
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himself  in  the  humiliating  position  of  having  his  explanations  entirely- 
brushed  aside  by  ths  Tory  Press.    The  Times  said  on  June  23rd  : — 

' '  It  is  true — and  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  making 
the  most  of  this — that  there  have  been  grave  differences  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill.  It  is  in  regard  to  this  point,  in  our  jud'gment, 
rather  than  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Opposition,  that  the  Government  have  been  guilty  of  the  mis- 
calculation which  Mr.  Balfour  acknowledges  to  have  been  made.  That  error 
involVes  something  more  than  the  loss  of  eleven  days  of  Parliamentary  time, 
which  is  all  that  Mr.  Balfour  takes  into  account,  and  which  he  lays  entirely 
to  the  charge  of  the  Opposition.  If  the  mistakes  of  this  Session  are  to  be 
repaired  next  year,  this  misconception  must  be  corrected." 

The  Guardian  said  on  June  24th  : — • 

But  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  either  the  Parliament  or  the  people 
of  England  to  accept  even  the  best  principles  unless  those  who  present 
them  are  prepared  to  answer  in  some  comprehensible  manner  the  questions 
of  practical  detail  which  the  appHcation  of  those  principles  will  involve. 
Our  heaviest  charge  against  the  Government  is  that,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  decentralisation  clauses,  they  invited  the  whole  country  to  take  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  were 
prepared  to  take  it  themselves.  They  could  not  tell  any  inquirer,  for  they 
seemingly  did  not  know,  what  were  to  be  the  exact  powers  of  the  new 
education  authorities,  or  what  their  precise  relation  to  the  Education 
Department  on  the  one  hand  and  the  County  Councils  on  the  other.  Even 
in  regard  to  the  27th  clause,  in  regard  to  which  the  principle  on  which  the 
Government  took  their  stand  was  impregnable,  no  one  of  those  responsible 
for  framing  the  Bill  ever  seems  to  have  asked  himself  whether  effect  might 
not  be  given  to  the  principle  in  some  other  way  than  that  which  the  clause 
embodied  ;  whether,  that  is,  the  just  claim  of  the  denominationalist  parent 
might  not  have  been  as  amply  satisfied  as  by  clause  27,  and  yet  in  some 
fashion  less  aggressive  and  involving  less  friction.  On  all  these  points  there 
should  have  been  more  of  deliberation,  more  of  consultation  with  experts, 
more  endeavour  to  acquaint  themselves  wdth  the  actual  wishes  and  feelings 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  existing  system  of  elementary  education.  It 
is  precisely  the  absence  of  these  qualities  in  the  Government  measures 
which  gives  the  sting  to  Mr.  Morley's  description  of  the  Government  policy 
as  '  harum  scarum.'  " 

The  aS'^.  James's  Gazette,  however,  most  frankly  summed  up  the 
situation  in  an  article  on  June  23rd  : — 

*'  When  a  Government  has  mismanaged  its  business  so  badly  that  it  has 
to  execute  a  humiliating,  almost  a  degrading,  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  not  very  fair  or  candid,  nor  even  quite  gentlemanly,  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  failure  on  everybody  else.  Mr.  Balfour's  explanation  was  an  indict- 
mentof  things  in  generaljthe  Houseof  Commons,andher  Majesty's  Opposition. 
There  was  no  admission,  apparently  no  consciousness,  of  the  fact  that  the 
failure  (for  what  is  the  good  of  denying  that  it  is  a  failure,  and  a  damaging 
one  ?)was  due  very  largely  to  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  way  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  conducted  this  Ses- 
sion. .  .  There  is  nothing  too  '  drastic  '  for  this  Ministry  to  have  dared 
and  done  if  it  had  been  sure  of  its  own  men.  Even  in  this  last  un- 
happy week  it  could  silence  its  opponents  by  perfectly  crushing  majorities. 
Bid  it  could  not  silen''.e  its  friends.    That  is  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter. 
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The  really  serious  amendments — those  which  knocked  the  sawdust  out  of 
the  unhappy  Bill — were  moved  from  the  Unionist  side.  It  was  Sir  John 
Lubbock  who  brought  the  majority  down  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  It 
was  Sir  Albert  Rollit  who  got  Mr.  Balfour  to  throw  over  Sir  John  Gorst. 
It  was  Mr.  Whitmore  who  gave  voice  to  the  protest  of  London.  It  was  Sir 
John  Kennaway  who  hammered  the  final  nail  into  the  cofiin  of  the  ill- 
starred  measure.  Recollecting  these  facts,  we  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Balfour's 
irritable  complaint  of  Opposition  obstruction.  ..  .  .  If  the  country  and 
the  party  had  wanted  the  Bill,  they  would  have  sat  till  October  to  pass  it, 
and  taken  care  that  the  Whips  always  had  plenty  of  men  at  their  disposal 
to  beat  the  hostile  ranks.  But  neither  the  party  nor  the  country  did  want 
the  Bill.  We  dwell  on  this  fact  because  it  is  really  the  one  that  is  fundamental. 
The  party  and  the  country  did  want,  and  do  still  want,  to  grant  further 
assistance  out  of  public  funds  to  the  Voluntary  schools  ;  but  there  has 
never  been  a  shred  of  evidence  that  any  large  number  of  persons,  inside 
the  Conservative  party  or  out  of  it,  were  anxious  for  that  revolution  of  the 
whole  educational  system  attempted  in  Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill.  Hence  the 
catastrophe." 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  this  faithfully  represents  Tory 
feeling,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it.  The  Bill  had  behind  it  no 
force  of  public  feeling  :  it  was  introduced  in  response  to  no  popular  de- 
mand. Its  loss  was  regretted  by  no  one  except  by  those  who  had  seen 
in  it  an  instrument  for  degrading  and  killing  the  hated  School 
Boards. 


YI.— THE  YOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  RELIEF  BILL  OF  1897. 

So  much  for  the  Education  Bill  of  1896,  and  for  its  "  destruction. 
What  of  1897  '?  Parliament  is  to  be  summoned  (so  we  are  told) 
early  in  January^  and  a  Bill  to  give  relief  to  the  Voluntary  schools  is 
to  be  got  through  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  so  as  to  secure 
for  those  schools  the  money  put  aside  for  them  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  in  anticipation  that  the  Education  Bill  of  1896  would  be  passed 
into  law.  Now  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  party  on  this 
point  has  throughout  been  that  whilst  not  unwilling  to  join  in  giving 
further  assistance  to  Voluntary  schools,  such  assistance  ought  and  (so 
far  as  the  Liberal  party  can  decide  the  matter)  must  be  accompanied 
by  certain  conditions.    Mr,  Balfour,  speaking  on  July  17th,  said  : — 

And,  mark  you,  when  we  bring  forward,  as  we  shall  at  the  earliest 
date  bring  forward,  our  proposals  for  the  relief  of  Voluntary  schools,  those 
proposals,  in  spite  of  everything  which  has  been  said  from  the  Opposition 
side  about  their  readiness  to  support  that  portion  of  our  system  of  primary 
education — those  proposals  of  ours  will  be  received  with  the  most  vehement 
and  protracted  opposition." 

Of  course,  if  Mr.  Balfour  knows  (as  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
case)  that  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Liberal  party  are  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  Government  proposals  of  1897,  he  runs  no  risk 
in  prophesying  that  they  will  be  met  by  Liberal  opposition.  These 
conditions,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  grant  of  further  financial  assistance  out  of  public  sources 
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to  privately  managed  schools  must  be  accompanied  hy  some  amount  of 
local  representative  control.  Each  parent  must  have  the  opportunity 
of  sending  his  child  to  an  elementary  school  in  the  management  of 
which,  either  as  parent,  inhabitant  or  ratepayer,  he  must  through  his 
representative  have  some  share. 

(2)  The  money  must  go  to  increase  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
school,  and  not  to  the  relief  of  the  Voluntary  subscriber, 

(3)  The  principle  of  statutory  equality  in  the  treatment  of  Volun- 
tary and  Board  schools  must  not  be  departed  from.  In  all  grants  of 
State  money,  Board  and  Voluntary  schools  must  be  treated  alike  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency.  If  there  is  to  be  an  additional  grant  per  child 
in  Voluntary  schools,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  equivalent  grant 
per  child  in  Board  schools. 

(4)  The  money  must  be  given  so  as  to  treat  all  parts  of  the  country 
alike  with  equality. 

Now  all  these  conditions  were  violated  by  the  special  aid  grant 
proposals  contained  in  Clause  4  of  the  Bill  of  1896.  A  similar  set 
of  proposals  will  evoke  exactly  that  hostility  shown  by  Liberals  to 
Clause  4. 


Yn._C0NCLUS10K 

Mr,  Balfour  professed  that  the  history  of  the  Education  Bill 
afforded  an  illustration  of  the  decay  of  Parliament.  In  reality  it 
does  exactly  the  reverse.  For  it  proves  that  no  majority  is  large 
enough  to  carry  through  far-reaching  proposals  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  in  the  state  of  public  feeling.  And  the  result  of  the  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  Bill  undertaken  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  of  its 
exposure  by  Liberals  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press  has  been  (1)  to 
save  the  School  Boards  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them,  and  (2)  to 
preserve  intact  the  Education  Department  from  the  dangerous  and 
crudely-conceived  scheme  of  decentralisation  which  was  to  scatter  it 
to  the  four  winds.  Ministers  have  been  taught  the  lesson  that  the 
country  will  not  tolerate  the  attempt  to  capture  our  educational  system 
in  the  interests  of  any  one  particular  religious  denomination. 
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THE  FARMER'S  BURDENS: 


•  Will  the  Rating  Bill  lighten  them? 


The  present  government  came  into  power  pledged  to 
"do  something"  for  agriculture,  and  they  profess  to  have 
partly  redeemed  their  pledge  by  introducing  the  Agricultural 
Rating  Bill. 

In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  shown  that,  while  this 
Bill  is  unjust  as  between  town  and  country  and  unjust  as 
between  houseowner  and  landowner,  it  does  nothing  to 
permanently  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  distressed  farmer.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  propositions  in  the 
order  stated,  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  understand 
them,  must  not  complain  at  being  asked  to  give  his  attention 
pretty  closely  to  the  facts  and  figures  quoted.  After  all  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  £  s.  d.,  to  be  settled,  not  by  loose 
rhetoric  and  vague  generalities,  but  by  the  careful  study  of 
hard  facts  and  unsentimental  figures. 

Two  Millions  a  Year. 

The  first  proposition  we  have  to  prove  is,  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Rating  Bill  are  unjust  as  between  town  and 
country.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  Bill,  as  is  well  known,  is 
to  reduce  the  present  rates  on  agricultural  land  by  half,  and 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  a  grant  to  local  authorities 
out  of  the  Imperial  exchequer.  This  can  only  mean  one 
thing,  that  the  whole  of  the  country  is  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  country.  In  the  present  year  it 
happens  that  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Imperial  exchequer 
and  consequently  no  new  imperial  taxes  have  been  added  to 
our  burdens  to  make  good  the  grant  required  by  the  Bill. 
But  there  is  not  always  a  surplus.  Next  year  the  total  sum 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Rating  Bill  for  England  and 
Wales  and  of  the  equivalent  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  will 
be,  according  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  just  under 
two  millions  sterling.  Two  millions  means  a  penny  in  the  £ 
on  the  income  tax.  It  is  also  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  tax 
of  2d.  a  pound  on  tea,  or  to  a  tax  of  halfpenny  an  ounce  on 
tobacco.    Take  either  tax  you  like,  but  there  is  no  escape  from 
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the  conclusion  that  next  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Rating  Bill,  either  the  income  tax,  or  the  tea  tax  or 
tobacco  tax  will  have  to  be  raised  to  meet  the  additional  ex- 
penditure, or  else  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  to 
discover  some  other  perhaps  still  more  unpleasant  form  of 
taxation.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that  the  money  will  not 
be  showered  down  from  heaven,  but  will  be  drawn  by  the  tax 
gatherer  from  the  earnings  or  from  the  savings  of  the  nation. 
Further,  as  already  stated,  this  money,  which  has  to  be 
provided  by  the  whole  nation,  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
only  a  portion  of  the  nation. 

Are  Landowners  Overtaxed  ? 

In  such  a  transference  from  the  pockets  of  all  to  the 
pockets  of  a  few  there  is,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  no  necessary 
injustice.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  occupiers  and 
owners  of  agricultural  land  have  hitherto  been  unjustly  over- 
taxed it  would  be  perfectly  just  to  lighten  their  burdens  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  community.  The  justice  or  the 
injustice  of  the  Bill  turns  therefore  entirely  on  the  question 
whether  hitherto  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  have  been 
unjustly  taxed  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  in  order  to  determine  this  question  it  is  clearly  necessary 
to  compare  the  burden  of  taxation  on  land  and  on  other 
forms  of  property  in  past  years.  This  comparison  can  be 
safely  confined  for  present  purposes  to  local  taxation  only, 
because  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  imperial  taxation 
presses  more  heavily  on  land  than  on  other  forms  of  wealth. 
If  it  did  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  landowners  of  the 
country  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  transfer  local  burdens  to 
the  imperial  exchequer.  It  is  because  they  know  that  the 
bulk  of  the  imperial  income  is  furnished  by  taxes  on  personal 
property  and  on  earnings  that  the  owners  of  land  are  always 
anxious  to  increase  imperial  taxes  in  order  to  diminish  local 
burdens.  * 

If  then  we  can  prove  that,  as  regards  local  taxation  alone, 
land  is  undertaxed  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of 
property,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  consider  at  all  the 
incidence  of  imperial  taxes. 

A  Century  of  Local  Taxation. 

First  let  us  deal  with  the  question  as  between  town  and 
country.  The  annexed  diagram  (diagram  I.)  shows  graphically 
what  has  been  the  course  of  local  taxation  during  the 
present  century.  The  materials  from  which  it  has  been 
prepared  are  to  be  found  in  two  important  blue  books,  one 
issued  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1871,  the  other  by  Mr.  Henry 
Fowler  in  1893. 
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THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  LOCAL  RATES. 
1800     1310     1820      1830     1810     1850     1860     1870     1880  1890 
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Diagram  I. 
Average  rate  for  the  whole  country  thus  : 
Average  rate  iu  rural  districts  only  thus: 
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A  London  ..  ..  5/- 
B  County  Boroughs, 

c  Non-County 

Boroughs,  4/4^ 

D  Urban  Districts,  3/11 

E  Rural  Districts,  2/3 

D 


In  examining  Diagram  I. 
^COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  RATES.  1*  ^ill  be  Seen  that  down  to 

1841  the  rates  in  rural  districts 
In  the  £  kept  at  the  same  level  as  the 
rates  for  the  whole  country  ; 
the  reason  being  that  it  was 
not  till  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  centurj^  that  the  towns 
began  to  outstrip  the  rural 
population  and  began  at  the 
same  time  to  spend  money 
freely,  as  they  were  in  fact 
compelled  to  spend  it,  on  ex- 
pensive systems  of  sewerage 
and  water  supply.  Gradually 
this  new  expenditure  of  the 
towns  began  to  tell  on  the 
total  of  the  country,  and,  as 
Diagram  1.  shows,  the  total 
rate  for  England  and  Wales 
went  up,  while  the  rate  in  the 
rural  districts  continued  to 
fall.  To  complete  the  com- 
parison between  town  and 
country  it  is  necessary  to  see 
what  rates  the  towns  by 
themselves  have  to  bear.  This 
is  shown  for  the  year  1893  in 
Diagram  II.  Comparing  the 
two  diagrams  we  see  that  the 
rate  in  the  big  towns  is  as 
high  or  higher  than  the  rate 
for  the  whole  country  90 
years  ago,  while  the  average 
rate  for  the  rural  districts 
has  been  reduced  by  half 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 


If  we  turn  from  aver- 
ages to  details  a  similar  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face.  The 
following  table  shows  the 
course  of  local  taxation  in 
rural  districts  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  England 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 
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Diagram  II. 
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RATES  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS 
IN  EACH  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND, 
1803  TO  1891. 


A^verage  of  1890  and 

Counties. 

1803. 

1868. 

and  1891. 

Poor  Rate,  County 

Poor  Rate,  County 

Poor  Rate,  County 

Rate,  Highway  Rate 

Rate,  a  part  of 

Rate,  the  whole  of 

Rural  Sanitary  and 

Church,  and  High- 

Church, and  High- 

Rural School  Board 

way  Rates?. 

way  Rates. 

Rates. 

s. 

d. 

g 

d. 

<^ 

d 

Sussex 

8 

7 

3 

7 

2 

4 

AT   n  TT 1  o  n  f"  Vi 
i.ynjiJiiiuiiL'ii      ...  ••■ 

7 

11 

3 

2 

2 

8 

J_  yJL  Bk.^      TV  Co  V  XvH-I.llJ.g  .  .  . 

6 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

EiSsex    ...       ...  ... 

5 

11 

3 

4 

3 

1 

XlCidUXL*.             ...  ... 

5 

8 

2 

5 

2 

0 

Su.i*rey 

5 

8 

3 

2 

2 

9 

T  iji  Ti      di"  f^T* 

J-icHJUctOl.'Cx           ...  ... 

5 

4 

2 

5 

2 

0 

Leicester 

5 

3 

2 

6 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Xvcil  \j        ...           ...           . .  • 

5 

2 

2 

11 

2 

10 

L>1  iUliSi.                 ...  ... 

5 

2 

2 

8 

2 

5 

V>'Ctlll  Ul  lU^c        ...  ... 

5 

0 

2 

10 

2 

6 

T  V  (JI  Ccl5  L'CJ.         ...  ... 

5 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Berkshire 

4 

11 

3 

0 

1 

9 

Uciiiipshire 

4 

11 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Suffolk  ...  ... 

4 

10 

2 

10 

2 

2 

Buckinghfiiii 

4 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

A^C  V            ...            ...  ... 

4 

8 

2 

8 

2 

2 

V^A-iiJtU.  ...            ...  ... 

4 

8 

3 

0 

2 

4 

Wfirwick 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

VV  llLo      ...  ... 

4 

7 

3 

2 

2 

4 

^T/^T^i"  r»  Q  Tv»  T\'i" 

J.>  Ul  LIlclHl|Jl/Ull  ... 

4 

7 

2 

10 

2 

0 

OoruWcill 

4 

6 

3 

0 

2 

6 

Hertford 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

7 

Dorset  ... 

4 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

OLcllUJltl.                ...  ... 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Somerset 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

0 

Derby  

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Huntingdon  ... 

4 

0 

2 

5 

2 

0 

Shropshire   

4 

0 

1 

9 

1 

4 

Nottingham  ... 

3 

10 

2 

0 

1 

10 

Bedford   

3 

10 

3 

1 

2 

6 

Lincoln 

3 

7 

2 

6 

2 

4 

Cheshire   

3 

5 

2 

6 

2 

1 

Middlesex   

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

8 

Gloucester   

3 

5 

2 

10 

2 

5 

Rutland   

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Cumberland  ... 

2 

8 

1 

10 

1 

8 

York,  East  Riding  ... 

2 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

,,    Nor ch  Riding... 

2 

7 

2 

0 

1 

10 

Durham         ...  ... 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Northumberland 

1 

9 

2 

2 

1 

7 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  all  the  counties 
which  were  highly  rated  in  1803,  the  rate  is  now  halved  or  more 
than  halved,  and  that  in  every  county  the  rate  has  been  largely 
reduced.  If  again  we  compare  1868  with  1891  we  see  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  and  in  many  cases  a  very  heavy 
reduction  except  in  three  cases — Warwick  and  Durham  where 
the  rate  remains  as  it  was  and  Middlesex  where  there  has 
been  an  increase.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  suburban 
county  of  Middlesex,  the  mining  county  of  Durham,  and 
the  partly  suburban  and  partly  mining  county  of  Warwick 
affect  the  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
table.  All  along  the  line  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a 
heavy  reduction  in  rural  rates  since  1817  and  an  appreciable 
reduction  since  1868. 

Urban  versus  Rupal  Districts. 

Another  test  of  the  relative  burden  of  local  taxation 
in  urban  and  rural  districts  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : — 


Districts. 

Valuation. 

Debt. 

Rates. 

Purely  urban 
Partly  urban 
Purely  rural 

£ 

98,800,000 
120,500,000 
53,300,000 

152,900,000 
13,400,000 
3,900,000 

£ 

17,500,000 
8.200,000 
2;i00,000 

This  Table  shows  that  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  rates 
in  purely  urban  districts  is  more  than  eight  times  the  amount 
of  money  raised  by  rates  in  purely  rural  districts,  while  the 
valuation  is  less  than  double.  In  other  words  property  in  the 
purely  urban  districts  is  taxed  four  times  as  heavily  as  property 
in  the  purely  rural  districts,  while  the  burden  of  urban 
debt  is  in  proportion  20  times  as  heavy  as  the  burden  of 
rural  debt. 

Who  pays  the  Rates? 

These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  make  us  suspicious  of 
the  demand  of  the  rural  districts  for  special  relief.  But  when 
we  come  to  look  more  closely  into  the  question  the  case  for 
special  favours  to  the  rural  districts  becomes  weaker  still. 
There  are  rates  and  rates.  For  example  there  is  the  rate 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  which  has  been  a  charge  upon  the 
land  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  is  [the 
school  board  rate  which  is  an  entirely  modern  invention. 
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No  one,  except  in  the  excitement  of  debate  or  the  reckless- 
ness of  platform  controversy,  would  seriously  assert  that  these 
two  charges  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  has 
been  Minister  for  Agriculture  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  has  pledged  himself  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  ultimately  all  rates  upon  land  come  out  of  the 
landowner's  pocket.  It  is  a  proposition  which  does  not  rest 
upou'his  authority  only.  Every  writer  upon  political  economy 
from  Adam  Smith  downwards  has  said  the  same  thing,  and  the 
proposition  has  been  frankly  accepted  by  politicians  like  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen.  It  rests  ultimately  upon  common 
sense,  for  no  farmer  of  ordinary  human  intelligence  would  take 
a  farm  without  first  ascertaining,  at  any  rate  roughly,  what  the 
total  burden  of  rates  and  other  charges  on  his  farm  amounts 
to  per  annum,  and  this  figure  he  takes  into  account  in 
considering  what  rent  he  can  afford  to  pay.  In  other  words 
the  landlord  gets  less  rent  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  local 
burdens.  About  this  there  is  and  can  be  no  dispute  at  all  when 
the  burdens  are  of  long  standing.  It  is  only  when  a  new  and 
unexpected  burden  is  clapped  upon  the  land  that  the  tax 
may  fall  upon  the  occupier  until  such  time  as  a  new  revision  of 
rent  takes  place.  Therefore  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
new  rates  like  the  school  board  rates,  it  is  certain  that  old 
rates  like  the  poor  rate  are  a  deduction  from  the  rents  which 
landowners  would  otherwise  be  receiving. 


This,  as  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chaplin  willingly  admits. 
What  he  disputes  is  the  further  proposition  that  this  ancient 
tax  upon  the  landowners  of  the  country  has  ceased  to  be  a  tax 
because  of  its  antiquity.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  scorn- 
fully put  the  conundrum  "When  is  a  tax  not  a  tax?  Answer, 
when  it  is  a  tax  on  land."  The  answer  is  incomplete.  The 
proposition  just  put  forward,  that  the  antiquity  of  a  charge 
upon  land  deprives  it  of  the  character  of  a  tax,  applies  equally  to 
a  charge  upon  any  other  form  of  permanent  property.  It  so 
happens  that  the  shares  of  the  New  River  Company,  perhaps  the 
oldest  commercial  company  in  the  country,  are  sut)ject  to  that 


that  this  tax  is  a  burden  upon  the  present  holders  of  shares  in 
the  New  River  Company  ?  They  bought  their  shares  subject  to 
the  tax  and  the  price  they  paid  was  reduced  because  of  the  tax. 
To  abolish  the  tax  now  would  be  to  put  into  their  pockets 
money  which  they  never  expected  to  receive  when  they  made 
their  investments.  Again,  the  Italian  government  levies  a 
tax  of  about  1%  upon  dividends  of  Italian  5%  stock.  This  tax 
may  have  been  a  hardship  to  the  holders  of  the  stock  at  the 


When  is  a  Tax  not  a  Tax? 


Land  Tax.    Can  it  be  argued 
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time  it  was  first  imposed,  but  it  is  no  burden  upon  persons 
who  have  since  invested  in  Italian  stock.  They  have  simply 
reckoned  that  they  would  get  a  net  income  of  4%  and  made 
their  purchases  accordingly.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  and  in 
no  other  way,  an  ancient  tax  upon  land  by  efflux  of 
time  loses  the  character  of  a  tax,  and  becomes  a  mere  rent 
charge. 

The  Residuary  Leg^atee. 

Such  a  rent  charge,  but  a  diminishing  rent  charge,  is  the 
rate  upon  land  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  head  rent  upon  all  land,  levied  by  the  nation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  nation.  The  owners  of  land 
have  no  more  legal  or  moral  right  to  an  arbitrary  reduction 
of  this  rent  charge  than  they  have  a  right  to  retain  for  their 
own  purposes  rent  charges  lying  on  their  land  for  the  benefit 
of  distant  relatives. 

In  the  same  way  with  tithe.  The  right  of  the  Church  to 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  older  even  than  the  throne 
of  England.  In  1834  this  right  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
produce  was  commuted  into  a  rent  charge  which,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  was  made  dependent  on  the  average  price  of  corn. 
To  describe  this  tithe  rent  charge  as  a  tax  upon  landowners  is 
to  talk  absolute  nonsense.  The  tithe  owner  has  as  good  a  right 
to  his  portion  out  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land  as  the  land- 
owner has  to  the  portion  remaining. 

The  owner  of  land  in  England  is  in  fact  in  the  position  of 
a  residuary  legatee.  He  has  to  pay  to  the  Church  the  tithe  ; 
he  has  to  pay  to  the  nation  the  ancient  taxes  upon  land  ; 
everything  else  that  he  can  induce  his  tenants  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  cultivating  the  land  is  his. 

If  this  proposition  be  accepted  it  is  clear,  that  in  esti- 
mating the  actual  burden  of  local  taxation  upon  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  we  must  deduct  from  the  total  paid 
the  sums  which  are  due  to  ancient  and  hereditary  burdens. 
In  a  word  we  must  separate  the  old  taxes  in  rural  districts 
from  the  new.  It  is  the  latter  alone  which  in  any  sense  form 
a  real  tax. 

Old  Rates  and  New. 

According  to  the  classification  adopted  in  the  two 
famous  blue  books  to  which  reference  has  above  been 
made,  the  ''old  rates"  are  the  principal  rates  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  century — the  Poor  Rate, 
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NEW  RATES  m  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY. 

A   London  . .  3/8| 

B  County  Boroughs  3/7 

c   Non-County  Boroughs 
3/Oi 

D  Urban  Districts  2/7 
E   Rural  Districts  /4 


D 


the  County  Rate,  the  Church 
Rate  and  the  Highway  Rate. 
Of  these  the  Church  Rate  has 
for  many  years  ceased  to 
exist.  The  term  "old  rates" 
also  includes  several  minor 
rates  which  together  amount 
to  but  a  small  sum  and  need 
not  be  considered. 

The  "new  rates"  are  the 
rates  which  have  been  imposed 
since  municipal  government 
was  introduced,  and  police  and 
sanitary  and  school  board 
legislation  began.  Bearing 
this  distinction  in  mind  let  us 
now  see  how  town  and  coun- 
try respectively  have  suffered 
from  the  new  taxation.  The 
comparison  is  brought  out  in 
Diagram  III. 

The  diagram  shows  that 
while  the  burden  of  the  new 
rates  in  the  great  towns  is 
between  3/-  and  4/-  in  the  £  ;  in 
the  rural  districts  the  burden 
is  only  4d.  in  the  £.  That  does 
not    look  as    if    land  were 
overtaxed.    To  complete  the 
comparison  it  is  instructive  to 
show  the  relative  burden  of 
the  new  rates  per  head  of 
the  population.    This  is  done 
in  Diagram  IV.    The  figures 
show  that  while  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  London 
is   charged  28/-  per  annum 
for  this  new  expendi- 
ture, in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  charge  is 
only  2/2  per  head  per 
^  annum. 


No  further  argu- 
ment is  needed  to 
prove  the  first  pro- 


DlAGRAM  III. 
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position,  with  which  this  pamphlet  started,  that  the  Bill  is  un- 
just as  between  town  and  country.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 

Burden  of  New  Rates  Per  Head  of  Population. 


London 
28/- 


MUNiCIPAL 

Boroughs 
14/. 


Urban 
Districts 
10/4 


Diagram  IV. 

burden  of  the  new  rates,  which  alone  should  fairly  enter  into 
the  comparison,  is  enormously  greater  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  country.  It  has  also  been  shown  that,  even  when  the  old 
and  the  new  rates  are  added  together,  the  burden  upon  the 
great  towns  is  still  double  the  burden  upon  the  country.  Yet 
the  Rating  Bill  takes  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  whole 
community  in  order  to  give  relief,  not  to  the  portion  of  the 
community  which  is  most  heavily  taxed,  but  to  the  portion 
which  is  taxed  most  h'ghtly. 

Lands  versus  Houses. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  prove  is  that  the  Bill  is  unjust 
as  between  land  and  other  forms  of  rateable  property.  In 
Sir  Henry  Fowler's  report  of  1893,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above,  several  pages  are  devoted  to  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  as  between  different 
classes  of  property.  From  the  mass  of  figures  there  furnished 
Diagram  V  has  been  prepared.  This  Diagram  shows  at  a 
glance  how  little  foundation  there  is  in  the  assertion  that 
land  is  now  overtaxed  for  local  purposes,  as  compared  with 
other  forms  of  rateable  property.  The  term  "  Lands,"  it  may 
be  explained,  includes  farm  houses  and  farm  buildings,  tithes, 
parks,  pleasure  grounds,  etc.  The  term  "Houses,  etc.," 
includes  all  other  kinds  of  rateable  property,  namely,  houses, 
shops,  factories,  warehouses,  railways,  quarries,  mines,  gas 
works,  water  works,  canals,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
diagram  that  in  1868  land  and  houses  were  on  an  exact 
equality,  the  rate  being  2/3|  in  the  £  on  the  gross  annual 
value.  But  by  1891  the  charge  upon  land  had  fallen  to  2/0| 
on  the  gross  value,  while  the  charge  upon  houses  had  risen  to 
2/7|.    Therefore,  on  these  figures  alone,  the  Bill  is  unjust,  for 


1817. 
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COMPARATIVE  BURDEN  OF 
RATES  ON  LAND  AND 
ON  HOUSES. 


A  Lands. 

B  Houses  and  other  property. 


1817 
1868 
1891 


Average  Rates. 


On  Lands. 

2/34 
2/04 


On  Houses,  etc. 

m 

2/34 
2/7S 


1868. 
A  B 


1 


1891. 
B 


Diagram  V. 
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it  is  houses,  not  land,  which  are  most  burdened,  and  therefore 
most  entitled  to  relief. 

A  Tax  upon  Capital  and  Labour. 

But  that  is  not  all.  These  figures  represent  the  sum  total  of 
the  local  taxes,  new  and  old  together.  They  take  no  account 
of  the  very  important  distinction,  insisted  upon  above, 
between  ancient  or  hereditary  burdens  and  modern  imposts. 
But  this  distinction  is  of  the  first  importance  when 
we  are  comparing  the  burdens  on  land  and  houses.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  old  rates  on  a  piece 
of  land  are  of  the  nature  of  a  rent  charge,  and  in  no 
sense  a  tax  upon  the  present  generation  of  landowners.  The 
same  proposition  is  true  as  regards  the  old  rates  on  houses,  or 
other  buildings,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  two  or  three 
generations.  The  owners  of  these  houses  have  bought  or 
inherited  them  subject  to  this  head  rent,  and  have  no  right 
whatever  to  complain  of  its  continuance.  But  how  many 
houses  and  factories  to-day  have  been  in  existence  two  or  three 
generations  ?  The  bulk  of  house  and  industrial  property  on 
which  local  taxation  is  levied  is  newly  created,  and  whenever 
that  is  the  case  any  charge  upon  it,  whether  it  be  an  "  old 
rate  "  or  whether  it  be  a  "  new  rate,"  is  a  real  tax  upon  capital 
and  labour.  Therefore,  to  make  the  comparison  between  land 
and  houses  fairly,  we  ought  to  allow  only  for  the  new  rates  in 
the  cases  of  land  and  of  old  and  new  together  in  the  case  of 
houses,  with  a  slight  deduction  for  house  property  that  has 
been  long  in  existence.  On  this  basis  the  real  tax  on  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  agricultural  land  would  work  out  to 
something  under  4d.  in  the  £,  and  the  real  tax  on  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  house  and  industrial  property  to  not  less  than 
2/-  in  the  £  on  the  gross  annual  value.  These  figures  are 
arrived  at  by  a  necessarily  rough  process,  but  though  their 
absolute  accuracy  cannot  therefore  be  insisted  upon,  they  are 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  truth  to  show  that  the  form  of 
property  to  which  alone  the  Rating  Bill  gives  relief  is  already 
by  far  the  most  lightly  taxed. 

The  Case  for  the  Bill. 

To  these  arguments,  or  arguments  similar  in  character, 
no  direct  answer  has  been  even  attempted  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Bill.  They  have  been  content  instead  to  reiterate  their 
own  case  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  it  is  well  therefore  to 
examine  what  that  case  is. 

Briefly  stated,  it  amounts  to  this  : — That  the  farmer  pays  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  his  income  in  local  rates  than  the 
shopkeeper  or  the  professional  man.    It  has  been  calculated 
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by  advocates  of  the  Rating  Bill  that  a  farmer  pays  about  25  % 
of  his  income  in  local  rates,  while  the  shopkeeper  only  pays 
2  %  or  3  %.  Even  assuming  that  these  figures  are  corre<3t, 
they  involve  no  necessary  injustice.  Local  rates  are  not  a  tax 
upon  incomes,  but  a  tax  upon  the  annual  value  of  real 
property,  or,  broadly  speaking,  a  tax  upon  rent.  If  the 
farmer  pays  ten  times  as  much  in  rates  as  the  shopkeeper,  he 
also  pays  ten  times  as  much  in  rent.  Do  the  advocates  of  the 
Bill  propose  that  the  rents  of  farmers  should  be  reduced  in 
like  proportion  to  the  rates  ?  That  indeed,  would  be  a 
tangible  relief  to  agriculture,  but  the  proposal  does  not 
seem  yet  to  have  found  its  way  into  any  Conservative 
programme. 

Farmep  versus  Manufaetuper. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  argue  that  it  is  undesirable,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  policy,  that  all  local  taxation 
should  be  raised  by  a  rate  upon  the  annual  value  of  real 
property.  And  there  is  a  very  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
proposition.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only  upon 
farmers  and  landowners  that  the  present  rating  system  presses 
with  real  or  apparent  hardness.  The  same  apparent  injustice 
of  w  hich  the  farmers'  professed  friends  complain  is  felt  by 
every  manufacturer.  Just  as  the  farmer  pays  rates  upon  the 
whole  of  the  land  and  buildings  out  of  which  he  has  to  earn 
his  living,  so  does  the  manufacturer  pay  rates  upon  the 
whole  of  his  factory,  and  the  machinery  within  it.  If  the 
one  system  is  wrong,  the  other  cannot  be  right.  The  case  for 
the  manufacturer  is  indeed  stronger  than  the  case  for  the 
farmer,  first,  because  the  rates  in  town  are  double  and  often 
treble  the  rates  in  rural  districts  ;  and  secondly,  because,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  the  larger  part  of  the  rate  levied 
upon  land  is  an  ancient  burden  of  the  nature  of  a  rent 
charge  or  head  rent  exacted  by  the  State,  while  the  rate 
levied  upon  a  factory  of  at  all  recent  construction  is  a  real 
tax  upon  capital  and  labour. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  it  is  worth  while 
to  put  this  important  point  another  way.  If  all  local 
rates  on  land  were  abolished,  the  cost  of  producing 
farm  stuff  would  not  be  reduced  by  one  penny ;  the 
whole  profit  would  ultimately  go  to  the  landlord,  who 
would  thus  receive  an  addition  to  his  property  to  which  he  has 
no  moral  claim  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abolition 
of  rates  on  factories  and  machinery  would  get  rid  of  a 
burden  which  the  manufacturer  has  in  general  no  means  of 
throwing  back  upon  the  ground  landlord,  and  which  con- 
sequently really  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of  cottons, 
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or  woollens,  or  whatever  the  factory  produces,  and  handicaps 
our  manufacturers  as  compared  with  foreign  producers.  Yet 
the  Rating  Bill  gives  two  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  relieve  the  grievance,  mainly  imaginary,  of  the  farmer, 
and  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  far  greater  and  far  more  real 
grievance  of  the  manufacturer. 

How  to  pefopm  Local  Taxation. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  pamphlet  to 
consider  the  large  problem  of  the  general  reform  of  local 
taxation,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  insist  that  this  problem  can 
never  be  justly  solved  unless  the  two  essential  facts,  upon 
which  stress  has  more  than  once  been  laid,  are  kept  in  view ; 
first,  that  the  rates  upon  land  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
landowner,  and  secondly  that  when  these  rates  have  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  two  or  three  generations  the  present 
owners  have  no  moral  claim  for  relief.  Starting  from  this 
standpoint,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  local  taxation,  is  to  take  the 
average  rate  which  has  been  paid  on  lands  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  fix  that  as  a  rent  charge  upon  the 
land,  making  the  whole  of  it  payable  by  the  landlord.  In 
other  words,  a  small  portion  of  the  possible  rent  of  all  land 
will  be  reserved  for  local  public  purposes,  just  as  a  larger 
portion  is  reserved  by  means  of  the  tithe  rent  charge  for  the 
service  of  the  Church.  No  one  complained  when  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  passed  an  Act  making  the  whole  of  the  tithe 
rent  charge  payable  by  the  landlord  instead  of  by  the  farmer. 
And  equally  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  the 
whole  of  the  average  burden  of  rates  in  past  years  were 
made  a  charge  upon  the  landlord,  so  that  the  immediate 
and  visible  incidence  of  the  burden  should  be  the  same  as  the 
ultimate  incidence.  When  this  has  been  done  the  ground 
will  be  ready  for  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  system  of 
Local  Taxation,  based  it  is  to  be  hoped  on  the  principle  that 
persons  ought  to  be  taxed,  not  upon  the  means  by  which  they 
earn  their  incomes,  but  upon  the  incomes  they  have  earned 
or  upon  the  way  in  which  they  spend  them. 

In  a  word,  what  is  here  suggested,  is,  that  we  shall  follow 
the  precedent  set  by  Pitt,  in  1798,  in  dealing  with  Imperial 
Revenue.  Finding  that  the  Land  Tax  was  an  insufficient 
source  of  revenue,  finding  also  that  owing  to  its  antiquity  it 
was  a  charge  of  which  the  existing  generation  of  owners  could 
not  justly  complain,  he  fixed  it  at  the  figure  at  which  it  then 
stood  and  made  it  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  land. 
Simultaneously  he  introduced  an  entirely  new  tax,  the 
Income  Tax,   which  was  based   upon   sounder  principles 
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of  finance  and  tapped  the  pockets  of  the  whole  of 
the  community.  A  different  spirit  now  animates  the 
Tory  Party.  Instead  of  recognizing  as  Pitt  did  100  years 
ago,  that  an  hereditary  burden  is  no  tax  upon  living  owners, 
and  on  that  basis  planning  an  equitable  reform  of  the  whole 
system  of  taxation,  the  only  anxiety  of  the  present  govern- 
ment is  to  relieve  the  landlords  of  part  of  the  burdens  which 
their  ^states  have  borne  for  generations,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  potential  income  of  the  landowning  classes  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Shifting  theip  Ground. 

Nothing  more  need  then  be  said  about  the  first  tw  o  proposi- 
tions with  which  we  started  out.  With  regard  to  the  third,  that 
the  Bill  does  nothing  to  permanently  improve  the  position  of 
agriculture,  the  first  point  to  notice  is  that  the  authors  of  the 
Bill  have  themselves  abandoned  the  pretence  that  it  does.  The 
Bill  was  announced  in  the  Queen's  speech  as  a  measure  to 
mitigate  the  exceptional  distress  from  which  agriculture  was 
siiffering.  But  in  the  debates  on  the  second  reading  and 
committee  stage  the  authors  of  the  Bill  changed^eir  ground, 
and  declared  that  the  whole  object  of  the  Bill  w^to  get  rid  of 
an  injustice  in  the  system  of  local  rating.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  shewing  that  the  Bill 
instead  of  removing  an  injustice  in  the  system  of  local  rating 
creates  a  far  more  serious  injustice  than  any  at  present 
existing.  But  although  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Long  may  ^eny 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  their  Bill  is  intended  to  help 
distressed  agriculturalists,  it  is  certain  that,  wherever  farmers 
are  gathered  together,  the  earlier  view  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  their  own  Bill  will  be  put  forward.  What 
then  does  the  Bill  do  for  the  distressed  farmer  ? 

No  Permanent  Relief  to  Agrieulture. 

Ultimately  it  does  nothing.  Ultimately,  as  Mr.  Chaplin 
admits,  and  as  greater  authorities  than  Mr.  Chaplin  have 
shewn,  the  burden  of  rates  falls  upon  the  landlord ;  therefore 
the  landlord  will  ultimately  recover  in  rent  all  the  relief  that 
is  now  given  to  the  farmer.  It  is  true  that  the  rent  may  not 
actually  rise  ;  it  may  indeed  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
continue  to  fall,  but  it  would  fall  more  were  it  not  for  the 
relief  now  given  to  the  farmer.  Assuming,  for  example,  that 
the  relief  now  given  is  equivalent  to  5%  of  the  rent,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  at  the  next  revision  of  rents,  the 
farmer  who  might  have  obtained  15%  abatement  will  now 
only  get  10%.  In  a  word,  the  landlord  will  be  5%  better  off 
than  he  would  have  been,  and  the  farmer  will  remain  as  he 
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was.   There  is  no  possible  escape  from  this  conclusion,  and 

therefore  in  the  way  of  permanent  relief  the  Bill  does 

absolutely  nothing  for  the  farmer. 

*^ 

A  Temporary  Dole. 

Temporarily,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  relief 
is  given.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  good  many  farmers 
who  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  tell  their  landlords  that 
their  rents  are  scandalously  in  excess  of  what  the  land  can 
bear  at  present  prices,  and  must  be  reduced.  To  such  men 
the  relief  given  by  the  Bill  will  be  an  undoubted  but 
temporary  boon.  They  will  get  a  £10  note  without  the 
trouble  of  asking  for  it,  and  will  prefer  that  to  the  £20  or  £40 
to  which  they  are  entitled  from  their  landlords,  but  which 
they  are  afraid  to  ask  for.  The  question  however  arises 
whether  it  is  just  that,  for  the  benefit  of  these  very  timid 
individuals,  we  should  all  of  us  have  to  pay  an  extra  penny  in 
the  income  tax,  or  an  extra  twopence  a  pound  for  our  tea. 
Another  class  of  farmers,  who  will  get  temporary  relief  from 
the  Bill,  is  made  up  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
enter  upon  leases  before  the  Bill  was  announced.  Their  rents 
were,  of  course,  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  system  of  local 
taxation,  and  therefore,  so  long  as  their  leases  last,  they  will 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  Bill.  But  again,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  moral  claim  have  these  men  to  this  relief  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of*  the  community?  They  took  their 
farms  subject  to  the  understanding  that  they  would  have  to 
pay,  say,  £20  a  year  for  rates,  and  they  calculated  accordingly 
what  rent  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Why  should  they  now 
have  £10  a  year  presented  to  them  by  persons  perhaps  a  good 
deal  worse  off  than  themselves  ? 

Subsidizing*  the  Rich. 

The  answer  usually  made  is  : — Because  agriculture  is  the 
only  depressed  industry  of  the  country.  That  answer  will 
not  serve,  first,  because  some  other  industries,  such  as  the  coal 
industry,  are  also  depressed,  and  secondly,  because  the  relief  is 
to  be  given  to  agricultural  land  that  is  suffering  from  no 
depression  at  all.  In  many  parts  of  the  west  and  north  of 
England  there  is  no  difficulty  in  letting  farms,  and 
rents  are  rising  rather  than  falling.  Yet  these  farms 
will  not  only  get  as  much,  but  actually  more  relief,  than 
land  in  Essex,  which  is  going  out  of  cultivation  by  miles. 
The  plausible  excuse  of  distressed  agriculture  may  there- 
fore be  dismissed.  The  Bill  is,  in  fact,  as  its  authors 
now  confess,  not  a  Bill  to  relieve  agricultural  distress,  but 
a  Bill  to  alter  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.    That  this 
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alteration  will  have  no  effect  on  the  permanent  burdens  of 
the  farmer  has  already  been  shown.  How  little  effect  it  will 
have,  even  on  his  temporary  burdens,  may  be  seen  from 
Diagram  VI. 

The  Landowners'  Own  Statement. 


RENT, 
£1   5s.  7d. 
Per  Acre. 


RATE  S, 

3/2 

Per  Acre. 


Diagram  VI. 

This  diagram,  unlike  the  other  diagrams,  has  not  been 
prepared  from  official  figures.  It  has  been  prepared  from 
figures  collected  by  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers 
of  Agriculture,  a  body  composed  of  most  of  the  great 
landowners  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  larger  farmers. 
This  body  has  for  a  long  time  past  put  in  the  forefront  of  its 
programme  a  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  on 
agricultural  land,  and,  in  order  to  support  its  demand,  has 
been  at  the  trouble  to  collect  statistics  of  rates  actually 
paid  on  369  farms  representing  39  counties  in  England  and 
seven  in  Wales.  These  farms,  ''in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  afford  a  just  and  adequate  basis  for  arriving 
at  an  average  result,  the  farms  included  being  generally 
typical  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situate."  The 
figures  arrived  at  by  this  inquiry  are : — Average  rates  per 
acre,  including  voluntary  Scliool  Kates  and  voluntary  Church 
Rates,  3/2  per  acre  ;  average  rent,  25/7.  These  then,  according 
to  one  of  the  most  important  associations  of  landowners  and 
farmers  in  the  kingdom,  are  the  burdens  w^hicli  the  farmer 
has  to  bear.    What  the  Rating  Bill  does  is  to  remove  some- 
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thing  less  than  half  of  the  smaller  burden  and  leave  the 
larger  burden  absolutely  untouched.  And  this  is  the  Bill 
which  was  put  forward  in  the  Queen  s  speech  as  a  measure 
to  mitigate  the  exceptional  distress  of  agriculture. 

Another  Tory  Preeedent. 

It  was  not  on  these  lines  that  a  Conservative 
Government  acted  in  1887  with  regard  to  Ireland.  Satisfied 
that  the  heavy  fall  of  prices  had  made  the  judicial  rents 
fixed  under  the  Act  of  1881  excessive,  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
1887,  introduced  a  measure  for  still  further  reducing  the 
judicial  rents,  though  they  had  been  virtually  guaranteed 
by  the  State  for  15  years.  This  astounding  measure  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  portion  of  the 
landlords'  legal  property  was  thus  transferred  to  the  tenants. 
But  it  was  only  the  property  of  Irish  landlords  which  was 
then  at  stake,  and  Irish  landlords  can  only  command  about 
20  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  many  more  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  voting  power  of  English  landlords  in 
both  Houses  is  at  least  ten  times  as  great,  and  a  different 
measure  is  therefore  meted  out  to  them.  Although  there  is 
abundant  and  overwhelming  evidence  that  rents  in  many 
parts  of  England  are  enormously  in  excess  of  the  present 
economic  value  of  the  land,  and  that  farmers  have  for  years 
been  paying  rent  out  of  capital,  till  in  many  cases  they  have 
lost  every  penny  they  owned,  not  a  word  is  whispered  of  the 
wrong  done  to  the  farmers  and  done  to  the  nation  by  the 
English  landowners  who  refuse  to  redvice  their  rents,  and  no 
one  even  hints  that  they  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  make 
reductions  long  overdue.  Instead,  the  whole  community  is 
taxed  in  order  that  a  temporary  sop  may  be  thrown  to  the 
farmers  and  a  permanent  addition  made  to  the  property  of 
the  landlords. 


Printed  by  J.  Ernest  Cheetham,  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
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COUNTY  REGISTRATION. 


I.  PREFACE. 

Every  Liberal  can  render  valuable,  in  fact  indispensable, 
service  to  the  Cause  by  attention  to  that  branch  of  Party 
organisation  known  as  Registration  of  Electors. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  leave  this  work  to  the  Overseers, 
and  especially  to  the  Assistant  Overseer.  Certainly  it  is  their 
duty  to  compile  as  accurate  a  list  of  occupiers  as  possible  ;  but 
even  the  best-intentioned  and  most  careful  official,  free  though 
he  be  from  party  bias,  is  apt  to  make  occasional  mistakes  of 
omission  and  commission. 

There  is  also  a  dangerous  tendency  to  regard  Registration 
work  as  the  duty  of  the  Party  Agent.  But  no  agent  can 
successfully  ensure  the  enrolment  of  every  qualified  Liberal, 
and  the  striking  off  of  every  unqualified  Tory,  without  the  willing 
and  zealous  co-operation  of  the  local  Committees  and  workers. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  entire  political 
complexion  of  a  Division  may  be  changed  by  the 
Registration.  Assiduous  attention  lo  this  work  on  the 
part  of  our  opponents,  and  systematic  neglect  of  it  on 
our  part,  have  repeatedly  been  responsible  for  adverse 
results. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  in  the  following  pages  how  an  active 
Liberal,  willing  to  work,  can  render  material  assistance. 

This  short  compilation  being  therefore  intended  rather  for 
the  guidance  of  the  amateur  than  for  the  reference  of  the 
expert,  the  use  of  technical  phraseology  and  the  discussion,  or 
even  mention,  of  rare  or  intricate  cases  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
been  avoided. 

n  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

The  most  complete  way  of  dealing  with  Registration  is  by 
observing  and,  as  they  arise,  carefully  noting  in  a  memorandum 
book  all  changes  affecting  the  Register  of  Voters ;  that  is  to 
say  : 

(a)— The  Occupation  of  Houses,  etc. 

Enter  into  the  book  the  full  names  and  addresses  of  any 
occupiers  who  remove,  with  information  as  to  where  they  have 
gone,  giving  the  actual  date  of  removal,  and,  where  possible,  the 
actual  length  of  time  they  had  occupied  the  house  they  leave, 
with  any  other  information. 

Also  enter  the  full  name  of  the  incoming  tenant,  with  details 
as  to  the  premises  previously  occupied  by  him  for  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  July  15th. 

(6)— Lodgings. 
Enter  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  in  houses  as  lodgers, 
with  particulars  as  to  date  of  commencement  of  occupation, 
name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  rent  is  paid,  whether  the 
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lodgings  are  wholly  or  partly  furnished  by  such  person,  and 
whether  the  payment  made  by  the  lodger  includes  a  charge  for 
board. 

(c)— Transfer  of  Property. 

Enter  all  changes  in  the  ownership  of  property,  whether 
through  the  death  of  an  owner  or  from  sale  to  someone  else. 

All  the  information  thus  entered  should  be  regularly 
reported,  where  there  is  a  local  Committee,  to  such  Committee  at 
its  next  meeting. 

Any  ratepayer  or  elector  may,  during  reasonable  hours,   inspection  oi 
inspect  the  rate-books,  free  of  charge,  at  the  office  at  which  they  rate-book, 
are  kept. 

The  Secretary  of  the  local  Committee,  assisted  by  some  other 
member,  should  exercise  this  right  by  going  carefully  through 
them  at  least  once  every  year,  say  in  June  ;  taking  down  the 
names  of  all  male  persons  in  the  owners'  column  v;ho  are  not 
already  on  the  Register,  and  the  value  of  whose  property  is 
sufficient  to  qualify  them.  Where  their  address  is  not  known  to 
the  Secretary,  he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  it  from  the 
Assistant  Overseer  or  from  the  tenant  of  the  property.  Of 
course,  where  the  owner's  politics  are  known  to  be  hostile,  the 
local  Secretary  need  not  take  further  steps  in  the  matter  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  owner  is  a  known  Liberal,  a  form  of  claim, 
a^ccompanied  by  a  letter  asking  him  to  sign  and  return  it  by 
return  of  post,  should  be  sent  him.  The  Secretary  should  also 
-ascertain  from  the  rate-books  if  the  persons  whose  names  are  on 
the  existing  Register  of  Ownership  Voters  are  still  in  the  owners' 
column  of  the  rate-book,  and  in  respect  of  property  of  sufficient 
value.  If  no  longer  qualified,  and  politically  hostile,  they  should 
be  objected  to. 

One  way  of  supplementing  the  foregoing  method  of  verify- 
ing the  Ownership  part  of  the  Register  is  by  watching  the 
(Auction)  Sales  of  Property  in  the  local  press. 

III.  PRINCIPAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  principal  qualifications  for  the  Parliamentary  Franchise 
may  be  summarised  as  below  : 

1.  Occupation  of  any  dwelling*  house  as  a  householder 

for  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  15th  of  July. 

The  dwv-lling  house  need  not  be  the  same  dwelling  house,  but 
may  be  two  or  more  dwelling  houses  occupied  in  immediate 
succession  within  the  same  Parliamentary  Division. 

2.  Occupation  of  any  land  op  business  premises  of 

the  clear  yearly  value  of   £10    for  12  months  immediately 
preceding  the  15th  July. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  dwelling  house  the  land  or  premises  need 
not  be  the  same  throughout  the  12  months. 
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3.  Sole  Occupation  for  12  months,  immediately  preceding 
July  15th,  of  a  dwelling,  aS  an  official  OP  Servant,  such  as 
bank-manager,  schoolmaster,  caretaker,  coachman,  gardener,  &c., 
providing  the  master  or  employer  does  not  reside  on  the 
premises. 

4.  Occupation,  as  Lodger,  of  a  room  or  rooms,  worth  £10 
a-year  if  let  unfurnished,  in  the  same  dwelling-house  for  12 
months  immediately  preceding  the  15th  of  July. 

5.  Ownership  of  Freehold  Property  for  6  months 

previous  to  July  15th  of  the  yearly  value  of  40s.  (or  upwards). 

6.  Ownership  of  Leasehold  Property  for  12  months 

previous  to  July  15th  of  the  yearly  value  of  £50  (or  upwards)  in 
the  case  of  a  20  years'  lease,  or  of  £6  (or  upwards)  in  the  case  of 
a  60  years'  lease. 

7.  Ownership  of  Copyhold  Property  for  6  months  previous 

to  July  15th  of  the  yearly  value  of  £5  or  upwards. 

IV.  NOTES  ON  THE  VARIOUS  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS. 

(a)— Household  Qualification. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  is  immaterial. 

Some  person  (either  landlord,  rent-collector,  or  tenant)  must 
have  been  rated  to  all  poor-rates  due  in  respect  of  the  dwelling- 
hoLise  up  to  the  preceding  5th  January,  and  must  have  paid  such 
rates  on  or  before  ^July  20th.  If  the  landlord  neglects  to  pay, 
the  tenant  may  pay  and  withhold  the  rent,  till  he  is  reimbursed. 

No  person  is  entitled  under  this  qualification  if  he  occupy 
jointly  with  someone  else — (unless  the  value  of  the  dwelling-house 
is  such  as  to  give  .£10  for  each  of  the  two  joint  occupiers.  See  (b)  ). 

The  term  dwelling-house  "  has  a  wider  meaning  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  It  includes  any  part  of  a  house  separately 
occupied  as  a  dwelling-house.  And  it  is  no  disqualification  that 
in  addition  to  separately  occupying  such  part,  the  occupier  is 
entitled  to  the  joint  use  of  some  other  part. 

A  householder  may  let  his  house  as  a  furnished  house  to  some, 
other  person  for  not  more  than  four  months  during  the  qualifying 
period  without  losing  his  qualification. 

b) — Occupation  of  Land  or  Business  Premises  (known 
as  the  ^10  Qualification). 

Joint  Persons  may  be  qualified  as  joint  occupiers  in  respect  of 

occupation.  same  land  or  premises  providing  the  clear  yearly  value  be 

£10  or  over  for  each  person. 

•^The  issue  of  some  such  circular  as  the  following  has  been  found 
advantageous  : — 

July  15th. 

Deak  Sir, — I  am  requested  to  remind  our  Liberal  friends  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  pay  their  Poor  Kates  on  or  before  the  20th  Of 
July,  or  their  names  will  be  left  out  of  the  List  of  Voters  ;  and  they 
would  therefore  be  disfranchised  for  the  whole  of  next  year,  during 
which  time  a  General  Election  may  take  place. 

Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  assist  the  cause  by  urging  all  Liberals  to 
pay  their  rates  in  due  time, — I  am,  yours  lespectfully,  etc. 


Rent. 

Payment  of 
Rates. 


Joint 

occupation. 

Part  of  a 
house 
separately 
occupied  as  a 
dwelling 
house. 
Letting  for 
short  term. 
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The  value  of  several  premises,  if  in  the  same  parish,  held  Lands  and 
under  different  landlords  may  be  joined  together  to  make  ^^^^^^^^ 
up  the  necessary  value   of  £10.  jomedr 

(c) — Service  Franchise. 

The  principal  feature  of  this,  as  distinguished  from  other  Essential 
franchises,  is  that  the  occupation  of  the  dwelling  house  (or  part  condition, 
of  a  house  separately  occupied  as  a  dwelling)  is  compulsory,  and 
necessary  for  the  performance    of  the   official's  or  servant's 
duties,  and  that  such  employe  if  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment would  also  be  obliged  to  quit  the  house. 

For  instance,  shop  assistants  who  have,  as  a  condition  of 
their  employment,  to  live  on  the  premises,  and  who  each  have 
separate  bedrooms  of  their  own,  and  whose  employer  does  not 
himself  reside  on  the  premises,  are  entitled  to  this  franchise. 


(6/)— Lodger  Franchise. 

There  is  no  condition  as  to  rating  or  payment  of  rates  in  the 
lodger  franchise. 

The  rooms  need  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  qualifying 
period,  but  must  be  in  the  same  house  ;  in  which  case,  descrip 
tion  of  the  two  sets  of  rooms  should  appear  in  the  claim, 
followed  by  the  word  successive." 

If  rooms  are  jointly  occupied  by  two  lodgers,  and  the  value 
of  the  lodgings  be  sufficient,  viz.:  worth  £20  a  year  if  let  un- 
furnished, they  may  both  be  registered  in  respect  thereof. 

If  more  than  two  persons  occupy  lodgings  jointly,  and  the 
value  be  sufficient  to  give  £10  for  each  of  them,  they  must 
-decide  amongst  themselves  which  two  shall  claim,  because  not 
more  than  two  can  be  registered  for  the  same  lodgings. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  landlord  or  landlady  be  the  same 
throughout  the  qualifying  period ;  as  for  instance,  when,  on 
death  of  landlord,  the  payment  continues  to  be  made  to  his 
widow. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  son  living  at  home  with  his  parents 
should  make  an  actual  payment  in  money  for  his  apartments. 
For  instance,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  who  works  for  his  father, 
and  who  would  be  paid,  say,  25s.  per  week,  but  in  consideration 
of  his  being  lodged  and  boarded  at  home,  is  only  paid  10s., 
would  generally  be  held  to  be  entitled  as  a  lodger  voter. 

This  example,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  an  arbitrary 
guide  in  the  matter  of  payment.  It  is  impossible  to  name  an 
amount  which  will  be  deemed  sufficient  by  Revising  Barristers 
generally,  whether  for  furnished  lodgings  only,  or  board  and 
lodgings.  The  only  indication  which  the  law  gives  is  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  rooms  let  to  a  lodger,  when  unfurnished, 
shall  be  £10.  Barristers  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  generally  pay  regard  to  the  rental  of  the  house  itself. 
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A  lodger  may  be  absent  for  not  more  than  4  months  at  a 
time  from  his  lodgings  without  losing  his  qualiiication  providing 
he  still  retains  them,  and  that  he  is  absent  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty  incidental  to  his  employment.  For  instance,  a  man 
employed  in  engineering  works,  who  is  sent  abroad  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  some  new  machinery  which  his  firm  is 
supplying,  will  not  lose  his  qualification,  although  away  3  months, 
providing  the  lodgings  are  still  being  reserved  for  him,  and  that 
he  can  return  to  them  at  any  moment  he  likes. 

(e) — The  Ownership  of  Freehold  Property. 

Value.  In  any  case  a  freehold  must  be  of  the  clear  yearly  value, 

after  deducting  all  charges  such  as  the  cost  of  collecting  the  rent 
or  keeping  the  property  in  repair,  of  40s.  or  upwards.  (And 
where  the  freehold  is  one  granted  for  a  certain  life,  or  number  of 
lives,  the  value  must  be  £b  unless  it  is  actually  occupied  by  the 
owner.) 

Joint  With  certain  exceptions,  not  more  than  one  owner  may  be 

ownership.      registered  in  respect  of  the  same  property. 

Limited  The  ownership  of  lands  or  buildings,  however,  by  a  Limited 

liability  Liability  Company,  does  not  qualify  the  Directors,  Shareholders^ 

companies.  officials  in  respect  of  this  franchise. 

Test  of  value.  The  test  of  value  is  not  necessarily  what  rent  it  actually 
produces,  but  rather  what  it  could  produce  if  leb  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Actual  Actual  possession  of  the  property  or  receipt  of  the  rents  and 

possession.      profits  of  it,  for  6  months  previous  to  July  15th,  is  necessary  ; 

unless  the  property  comes  (a)  under  a  will,  or  (6)  by  marriage 
settlement,  or  (c)  promotion  to  an  office  or  benefice,  or  [d)  by 
reason  of  his  being  next  of  kin  to  the  previous  owner  ;  in  either 
of  which  cases  he  is  entitled  on  the  next  15th  of  July  after 
coming  into  possession. 
Nature.  The  property  need  not  be  houses  or  land.    It  may  be  a 

benefice  or  office,  such  as  that  of  rector  or  vicar,  held  for  life, 
and  having  certain  fixed  emoluments  (arising  out  of  land) 
attached  to  it. 

Mortgagor.  Although  an  owner  of  freehold  property  mortgages  the  whole 

or  part  of  it,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  franchise  so  long 
as  he  retains  an  interest  of  the  clear  annual  amount  of  40s. 

Mortgagee.  And,  on  the  other  hand^  no  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  be 

registered  unless  he  be  in  actual  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents 
or  profits. 

Trustee.  In  no  case  is  a  trustee  entitled  to  be  registered  by  virtue  of 

his  trusteeship. 

Beneficiary.  But  the  beneficiary,  or  person  actually  receiving  the  rents 

and  profits,   although  he  receive  them  through  a  trustee,  is 
entitled  to  be  registered  (always  providing  value  be  sufficient). 
Freeholds  in        Where  a  man  owns  and  occupies  Freehold  property  in  a 
Parliamen-      Parliamentary  Borough,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  County  vote  in 
tary  respect  of  the  ownership,  if  his  occupation  gives  him  the  Borough 

Boroughs.  y^^Q^ 
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(/) — Ownership  of  Leasehold  Property. 

If  the  lease  was  originally  created  for  at  least  60  years  the 
clear  yearly  value  to  the  leaseholder  to  qualify  him  for  this 
franchise  must  be  at  least  £5.  If,  however,  the  lease  was 
created  for  less  than  60,  but  20  or  more  than  20  years,  the  clear 
yearly  value  must  be  at  least  .£50. 

Unlike  the  freehold  qualifications,   12  months'  possession  Period  of 
prior  to  July  1 5th  is  necessary.  possession. 

^  If  the  lessee  sub-let  a  portion  of  his  term,  the  sub-lessee  is  Sub-lessee, 
entitled  to  be  registered,  providing  he  is  in  actual  occupation  of 
the  promises  sub-let,  and  that  the  term  sub-let  is  at  least  20  or  60 
years,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  value. 

If  the  original  lessee  or  a  sub- lessee  assign  his  interest,  he  loses  Assignee, 
his  qualification,  the  assignee  being  qualified  in  his  stead.  (The 
assignee  of  a  sub-lease  must,  however,  be  in  actual  occupation.) 
The  original  lessee  does  not,  however,  lose  his  qualification  by 
reason  of  sub-letting  (though  he  loses  it  by  assigning)  his  interest. 

Only  in  very  rare  cases  can  leaseholds  in  a  Parliamentary 
Borough  confer  a  vote  for  the  County. 

(g)— Owners  of  Copyhold  Property. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  all  owners  of  property 
held  on  any  other  tenures  than  freehold  or  leasehold,  whether 
copyhold,  customary,  burgage  tenure^  or  ancient  demesne,  etc. 

The  clear  yearly  value  must  be  £5. 

And  6  months'  possession  previous  to  July  15th  is  necessary. 

V.  INCAPACITIES  AND  DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

A  voter  must  be  of  full  age  (i.e.  21),  but  he  need  not  be  of 
age  throughout  the  qualifying  period  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  be  21 
by  July  15th,  in  the  year  in  which  he  claims."^ 

No  female  can  be  registered  as  a  Parliamentary  Yoter.  (She 
may  vote,  however,  at  some  Local  Government  elections.  See 
Chapter  10.) 

Foreigners,  although  they  may  own  property  in  this  country, 
and  have  lived  here  nearly  all  their  lives,  cannot  vote  unless  they 
have  taken  out  letters  of  naturalisation  at  the  Home  Office, 
Whitehall,  S.W.  :  the  fee  is  £5. 

If  idiots,  lunatics,  or  imbeciles  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations as  to  occupation  or  ownership,  and  are  allowed  to  be  at 
large  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs  like  other  people,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  registered.  (It  would,  how- 
ever, be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presiding  Officer  at  an  election 
to  allow  or  to  refuse  their  votes,  according  to  whether  he 
thought  they  were  sufificiently  sane  at  the  time  of  voting  to 
know  what  they  were  doing.  Presiding  Ofilcers  have  the 
same  discretion  as  to  allowing  the  votes  of  drunkards,  and  deaf 
and  dumb,  deaf  and  blind,  or  dumb  and  blind  persons.) 

Persons  convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  or  to  more  than  12  months'  imprisonment  with- 

*According  to  Rogers  on  Elections,  Part  I.  (Registration),  Fifteenth 
Edition,  p.  168,  this  date  may  be  July  31st. 
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out  hard  labour,  are  disqualified  by  law  from  voting  until 
pardoned  or  reeased. 

A  convict  out  on  ticket-o£-leave  cannot  commence  to  qualify 
as  a  voter  until  his  sentence  has  expired. 

With  the  exception  of  Irish  Peers  who  have  been  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  no  Peer  is  entitled  to  the  Parliamentary 
Franchise.  He  is,  however,  entitled  to  some  Local  Government 
Franchises.    (See  Chapter  10.) 

Bankruptcy  is  no  disqualification  of  itself,  but  a  bankrupt 
would  lose  his  ownership  vote  through  the  property  going  to 
his  creditors  ;  and  most  probably  his  occupation  vote  also, 
owing  to  the  Trustee  or  Official  Receiver  taking  over  the 
tenancy  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

Any  person  who  has  received  Parochial  Relief,  either  for 
himself,  or  his  wife,  or  his  children  under  16,  during  the  quali- 
fying period,  is  not  entitled  to  be  registered.  The  receipt  of 
medical  or  surgical  attendance,  or  medicine,  does  not,  however, 
disqualify. 

Admittance  into  Almshouses  will  usually  disqualify.  (This, 
however,  depends  on  the  conditions  of  admittance,  which  vary 
in  nearly  every  case.) 

It  may  generally  be  taken,  both  in  the  cases  of  Almshouses 
and  of  Charitable  Bequests,  that  if  they  form  part  of  the  general 
parish  resources  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  they  disqualify ;  and 
that  where  the  recipients,  had  there  been  no  such  Charities, 
would  not  have  had  ^'  to  go  on  the  parish, generally  speaking, 
they  do  not  disqualify. 

VI.  CLAIMS, 
(a)— Who  must  Claim. 

All  persons  qualified  in  respect  of  ownership,  and  whose  names 
are  not  already  on  the  Register,  must  claim  tO  be  put  on. 

If  their  claims  are  allowed  by  the  Revising  Barrister,  they 
need  not  claim  again  so  long  as  their  qualification  remains 
the  same. 

Ownership  claimants  need  not  appear  at  the  Revision  Court 
unless  their  claims  are  objected  to  either  by  the  Overseers  or  the 
Tories. 

All  lodgers  desirous  of  being  registered  must  claim  ;  and  if 
their  claims  are  allowed  by  the  Revising  Barrister,  mUSt, 
nevertheless,  claim  again  each  year.  Unless  formally  objected 
to.  Old  Lodgers  need  not  attend  the  Revision  Court  to  prove  their 
right  to  be  retained  on  the  List  of  Voters. 

Persons  entitled  either  to  the  Household,  the  £10,  or  the 
Service  Franchises  need  not  claim,  providing  their  names  have 
been  correctly  put  on  the  lists  by  the  Overseers. 

They  should,  however,  without  fail,  examine  these  listS, 
which  are  afiixed  to  the  Church  and  Chapel  doors.  Post  and  sub- 
Post  Ofiices,  on  August  1st,  and  if  their  names  are  omitted 
they  must  claim. 
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(6)— General  Instructions. 

Ownership  Claims  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Overseers  by 
July  20th. 

Occupation  and  Lodger  Claims  must  be  sent  in  by 
August  20ih. 

Lodgers  whose  claims  have  been  allowed  in  a  previous  year, 
and  who  still  possess  the  qualification  (and  are  known  as  Old 
Lodg'ers),  must  re-claim  every  year  between  July  15th  and 
July  25tli. 

It  is  urged  that  all  claims  should  be  sent  in  at  least 
two  days  before  the  last  day,  as,  if  not  sent  in  until  the 
last  day,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being  overlooked  or 
mislaid. 

All  claimants  should  sign  their  own  claims,  and  should  sign 
their  names  in  full.  Lodgers'  claims  must  also  be  signed  by  a 
witness,  who  must  SCO  the  claimant  sign — the  date  on  which 
the  two  signatures  are  affixed  being  carefully  given — and  who 
should  be  someone  who  is  well  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
lodgings  (the  landlord  or  landlady,  for  instance).  It  is  inadvis- 
.able  for  Party  Agents  to  witness  claims. 

Claim  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Overseers,  or  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  or  from  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

In  all  claims,  the  first  column  must  contain  the  full  name  of 
the  claimant,  surname  being  first. 

In  all  claims,  exCept  lodgCP  ClaimS,  the  second  column 
must  contain  his  correct  postal  address.  (If,  however,  an  owner- 
ship claimant  should  be  travelling  abroad,  and  have  no  permanent 
address,  it  is  permissible  to  insert  "  travelling  abroad  "  in  the 
second  column.) 

The  third  column  (headed  Nature  of  Qualification  ")  and 
the  fourth  column  (headed  "Description  of  Qualifying  Property'') 
are  the  most  important. 

In  the  case  of  claimants  for  the  household  franchise  the 
words  "  dwelling  house  "  must  be  inserted  in  the  third  column  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  column  the  road,  street,  lane,  etc.,  in  which 
the  house  is  situated,  with  the  number  or  name  of  the  house^  if 
any. 

If  the  claimant  has  lived  in  two  or  more  houses  during  the 
qualifying  period,  the  third  column  must  be  filled  in  "  dwelling 
house,  successive  "  ;  and  in  the  fourth  column  the  description  of 
the  various  houses  the  claimant  has  occupied,  in  the  order  in 
which  he  has  occupied  them. 

In  the  case  of  claimants  under  the  £10  qualification,  the 
third  column  must  be  filled  in  "land  and  tenement,"  "house 
joint,"  "  land,"  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  the  fourth  column  must,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dwelling 
house  claim,  contain  the  description  as  to  where  the  qualifica- 
tion is  situated. 
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If  the  qualification  is  a  successive  joint  one,  the  words 
"  successive  joint must  also  be  inserted  in  the  third  column. 

In  ownership  claims,  the  third  column  must  state  of  what 
kind  the  qualification  is  ;  whether  land,  houses,  or  other  build- 
ings, tithe  rent  charge,  or  benefice,  and  whether  freehold, 
leasehold,  or  copyhold. 

And  if  the  ownership  be  a  share  or  joint,  the  words  share 
of  "  or    joint "  must  be  inserted.    Thus  : 

Freehold  land  and  cottages  (joint). 
Freehold  house  and  land. 

Third  share  of  freehold  land  and  warehouses. 
Freehold  benefice. 
Freehold  tithe-rent  charge. 
Leasehold  house. 

Leasehold  land  and  buildings  (joint) 
Copyhold  cottage. 
Copyhold  land. 

All  claims  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be 
sent  to  the  Overseers,  and  one  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  local  Liberal  Committee,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Divisional  Association.  This  is  extremely  important,  in 
order  that  the  Divisional  Secretary,  or  whoever  will  represent 
the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Kevision  Courts,  may  know  beforehaml 
what  claims  he  is  to  support. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  the  least  dOUbt  as  to  whether  the 
forms  are  correctly  filled  up,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Association.  This  of  course  empha- 
sizes the  desirability  of  filling  up  the  claims  several  days  before 
the  last  day  for  sending  them  in  to  the  Overseers,  and  for  filling 
them  up  in  duplicate. 


VIL  OBJEOTIONS. 

(a) — Who  may  Object. 

Any  person  whose  name  is  on  any  list  of  Parliamentary 
voters  may  object  to  the  retention  of  the  name  of  any  other 
person  on  any  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  (or  claimants)  for  the 
same  Parliamentary  Division.  It  is  of  course  most  desirable — 
essential  as  a  rule — that  the  objector  should  be  on  Division  I. 

(6)— General  Instructions. 

Notice  of  objection  to  the  retention  of  the  names  of  persons^ 
on  the 

Ownership  Electors' 
Lists 

Ownership  Claimants' 

Lists 
Old  Lodgers'  Lists 
New  Occupation  Lists^ 


(published 
June  20th) 

(published 
Aug.  1st) 


must  be  made  in  writing, 
in  the  form  prescribed,  and 
must  be  served  on  the- 
Overseers  and  on  the  per- 
sons objected  to,  on  or 
before  Auojust  20th. 
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Grounds  of 
objection. 
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August    20th    is    the   latest    date  for  serving  notices  of  Occupatiou 
objection  ;    and  as  the  lists  of   New  Occupation  and  Lodger  ^lainiT'^^^ 
claims  are  not  published  till  August  25th,  objection  to  them  can 
be  made  in  the  Revision  Court  (held  between  September  8th  and 
October  12th)  on  giving  written  notice  to  the  Pte vising  Barrister 
at  the  opening  of  the  Court. 

The  notices  to  be  served  on  the  Overseers  need  not  specify 
the  ground  of  objection ;  but  the  notices  served  on  the  persons 
objected  to  (with  the  exception  of  ownership  claimants)  must 
clearly  set  forth  the  ground  or  grounds  of  objection.  A  notice  of 
objection  to  an  ownership  elector  need  only  specify  the  column, 
or  columns,  on  which  the  objection  is  grounded. 

The  notices  to  be  served  on  the  persons  objected  to  should 
always  be  made  out  in  duplicate. 

It  is  very  advisable  that  the  objector  sign  his  name  in  full,  as 

clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible,  after  the  names  iiave  been 

filled  In,  and  that  in  every  respect  both  name  and  address 
should  exactly  correspond  with  the  entry  on  the  List  of  Voters. 
The  fact  that  the  name  of  the  objector  differs  from  the  list 
entry,  or  that,  through  removal,  the  address  on  the  list  is  no 
longer  accurate,may  not  always  disqualify  him  as  an  objector  :  but 
the  signing  of  objections  by  individuals  inaccurately  described  is 
emphatically  discouraged  as  productive  of  complications. 

The  notice  must  also  be  dated,  and  must  specify  on  what  list  List  on  which 

of  voters  the  objector's  name  appears  ;  so  that  the  person  objected  ^^^^ 

to  may  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  that  the  objector  ^PP^^^'^- 
is  entitled  to  object. 

A  notice  of  objection  may  be  delivered  personally  by  the  Modes  of 
objector,  or  by  his  messenger,  at  the  house  of,  or  into  the  hands  serving 
of,  the  person  objected  to.    It  is  well  to  deliver  the  notice  to  the 
Overseers  personally. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  when  the  Revision  Court  is  held^ 
to  be  able  to  prove  the  service  of  the  objection  on  the  person 
objected  to  ;  and  accordingly  a  safer  mode  of  service  is  provided. 

The  notice  of  objection,  duly  made  out  and  signed,  etc.,  in  2.  Under 
duplicate,  and  with  the  name  and  address  (as  it  appears  on  the  provisions  of 
Ptegister,  although  he  may  have  removed)  of  the  person  objected  ^  ^' 
to  on  the  back,  must  be  taken  to  any  Post  Office  (where  Money 
Orders  are  received  or  paid).     One  portion  of  the  notice  must 
have  a  postage  stamp  on  it  to  prepay  the  postage  and  must  be 
registered  at  an  additional  cost  of  2d.    The  Postmaster  must 
examine  the  two  notices,  and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  exact 
duplicates,  he  will  retain  and  send  by  post  the  portion  on  which 
the  registration  fee  and  postage  has  been  paid,  and  hand  back 
to  the  objector  the  other  portion,  with  the  dated  stamp  of  the 
Post  Office  on  it.    The  production  of  this  stamped  duplicate  in 
the  Revision  Court  will  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  notice 
has  been  duly  and  legally  served. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  the  notice  is  thus  sent  in  sufficient 
time  for  it  to  be  delivered,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post,  on  or 
before  August  20th. 

If  the  person  objected  to  is  described  on  the  list  as  travel- 
ling abroad,"  or  if  his  address  is  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  no 
notice  need  be  served  on  him.  In  all  cases  where  the  fourth 
column  gives  the  name  of  the  occupying  tenant,  a  notice  must 
also  be  served  on  him.  If  the  name  of  the  occupying  tenant 
be  not  given,  the  notice  to  the  Overseers  is  sufficient^  in  the 
case  of  a  person  travelling  or  resident  abroad. 

(c)  Grounds  of  Objection. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  objections  that  may  be  made: 

Statement  of  objection  to  he  used  on  the 


Ground  of  Objection. 

(1)  That  the  person  has  ceased  to 
own  the  property. 

(2)  That  the  person  has  not  been  in 
actual  possession,  etc.,  for  a  sufficient 
time. 

(3)  That  the  person  is  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  premises  have  become  the  property 
of  his  creditors. 

(^4)  That  the  value  of  the  property  is 
insufficient. 


Form  despatched  to  the  Person  objected 
to,  and  on  the  duplicate  of  such  Form. 

And  I  ground  my  objection  on  the 
3rd  column  of  the  register,  and  the 
objection  relates  to  the  nature  of  your 
interest  in  the  qualifying  property. 


And  I  ground  my  objection  on  the  3rd 
column  of  the  register,  and  the  objection 
relates  to  the  value  of  the  qualifying 
property. 

And  i  ground  my  objection  on  the  2nd 
column  of  the  register. 


(5)  That  the  person's  place  of  abode  is 
altogether  insufficiently  described  for 
ihe  purpose  of  being  identified.  (In  this 
case,  the  return  of  the  notice  marked 
'*gone,  no  address,"  or  **  not  known," 
is  a  reasonable  proof  of  the  objection.) 

The  above  relate  to  ownership  objections  only. 
Note.  Objections  to  Ouunership  voters  or  claimants  need  not  specify 
the  precise  grounds  of  the  objection,  but  must  state  on  what  column 
of  the  Register  or  List  the  objection  is  founded  ;  and  if  it  be  founded 
on  the  3rd  column,  the  objector  must  state  whether  it  relates  to 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  person  objected  to  in  the 
property,  or  to  the  value  of  the  property. 


(6)  That  the  person  is  not  of  full  age. 


(7)  That  the  person  is  not  of  the  male 
sex. 

(8)  That  the  person  is  an  alien,  and 
has  not  been  naturalised  as  a  British 
fcubject. 

(9)  That  the  person  is  dead. 


(10)  That  the  person  is  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 


That  on  the  *15th  day  of  July  last  you 
were  not  of  the  age  of  Twenty-one 
years. 

That  you  are  disqualified  by  reason 
of  your  being  a  woman. 

That  on  and  prior  to  the ^  15th  day  of 
July  lastyou  were  not  a  British  subject. 

That  you  have  not  during  the  whole 
of  the  Twelve  Calendar  Months  pre- 
ceding the  15th  day  of  July  last  occu- 
pied as  tenant  {or  owner)  the  premises 
described  on  the  said  List. 

That  on  the  15th  day  of  July  lastyou 
were  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  are  there- 
fore disqualified. 


*  According  to  *'  Rogers  "  (see  note,  p.  6)  this  may  be  July  31st. 
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(11)  That  the  person's  place  of  abode 
is  altogether  insuthciently  described  for 
the  purpose  of  being  identified.  (In  this 
case,  the  return  of  the  notice  marked 
*'gone,  no  address,"  or  *'  not  known," 
is  a  reasonable  proof  of  the  objection.) 

(12)  That  the  person,  or  his  wife,  or 
his  children  under  the  age  of  16  years, 

have  received  parochial  relief, 

or, 

(13)  other  alms  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of -2  Will.  4,  c.  45,  s.  36. 


That,  on  the  said  List  of  Voters,  your 
place  of  abode  is  ^inaccurately  described. 
*  07'  "  insufficiently." 


That  within  the  Twelve  Calendar 
Months  next  previous  to  the  15th  day  of 
July  last  you*  received  Parochial  Relief. 

the  case  of  cm  objection  under 
(13),  say  *' Alms  which  by  the  law  of 
Parliament  now  disqualify  "  instead  of 
"  Parochial  relief." 


The  above  objections  may  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  Parliamentary 
electors  in  Counties,  with  the  exception  of  No.  11,  which  would  be 
worded  dilferently  if  aimed  at  Ownership  voters  and  claimants. 


(14)  That  the  person  has  not  occupied 
the  premises  a  sufficient  time. 


(15)  That  the  person  is  a  bankrupt, 
and  ihe  Trustee  has  taken  the  term. 


(16)  That  the  necessary  rates  and 
taxes  due  up  to  January  5th  had  not 
been  paid  before  July  20th. 


That  you  have  not,  during  the  whole 
of  the  Twelve  Calendar  Months  preced- 
ing the  15th  day  of  July  last  occupied  as 
tenant (o7-  owner)  the  premises  described 
on  the  said  List. 

That  you  have  not  during  the  whole  of 
the  Twelve  Calendar  Months  preced- 
ing the  15th  day  of  July  last  occupied  as 
tenant  {or  owner)  the  premises  described 
on  the  said  List. 

That  you  had  not  on  or  before  the 
20th  day  of  July  last,  paid  the  *  poor 
rates  payable  from  you  previously  to 
the  5th  day  of  January  last  in  respect 
of  the  qualifying  property.  ^Adcl  the 
tuorcls  "assessed  taxes"  ivhere  neces- 
sary. 

The  above  apply  only  to  Household  and  £10  (Occupation)  Voters. 


(17)  Break  in  occupation  by  letting 
dwelling  house  longer  than  four  months. 


That  during  a  part  of  the  qualifying 
period,  exceeding  four  months  in  the 
Avhole,  you  have,  by  letting,  or  other- 
wise, permitted  the  qualifying  premises 
to  be  occupied  as  a  furnished  house  by 
some  other  person. 
This  objection  relates  to  the  Household  qualification. 


(18)  That  the  declaration  attached  to 
a  lodger  claim  is  false. 

(19)  That  the  claim  has  not  been 
signed  by  the  claimant. 

(20)  That  the  occupation  of  the 
claimant  has  not  been  a  bona  fide  one. 


(21)  That  the  claimant  shares  apart- 
ments with  another,  or  others,  and 
claims  as  sole  lodger. 


(22)  That  the  rooms  are  of  insufficient 
value. 

(23)  That  the  particulars  in  the  second 
column  are  incorrect. 


That  the  declaration  attached  to 
your  claim  is  inaccurate  and  imperfect. 

That  the  claim  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  you  is  not  in  fact  signed  by 
you. 

That  you  have  not  during  the  whole 
of  the  Twelve  Calendar  Months  preced- 
ing the  15th  day  of  July  last  been  the 
occupier  of  the  rooms  for  which  you 
claim. 

That  you  have  not  had  during  the 
whole  of  the  Twelve  Calendar  Months 
precediug  the  15th  day  of  July  last  the 
sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  rooms  for 
which  you  claim. 

That  the  rooms  described  on  the  said 
claim  are  not  of  the  value  of  £10  per 
annum,  unfurnished. 

That  the  position  of  the  rooms  is  not 
accurately  and  sufficiently  described  on 
the  said  claim. 


These  last  six  objections  apply  to  Lodgers  only. 
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Ownership 
voters  may 
amend  second 
column  by 
declaration. 


Occupation 
and  old 
lodger  voters 
may  amend 
cmij  column 
by' 

declaration. 


VIII.  DECLARATIONS. 

Any  person  on  the  existing  list  of  ownership  electors,  who 
still  possesses  the  qualification,  but  whose  address  is  not  correctly 
described  on  the  list  of  voters  may  (whether  he  has  been 
objected  to  or  not)  make  a  declaration  before  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  or  a  Commissioner  to  Administer  Oaths  (according  to  the 
prescribed  form),  setting  forth  his  COPFGCt  addFGSS. 

This  must  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  so  as 
to  reach  him  not  later  than  September  5th. 

It  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Revising  Barrister  at  his 
first  Court,  and  unless  he  shall  have  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuiness  of  any  signature  thereto,"  the  declaration  will  be 
accepted  as  evidence  and  the  alteration  made. 

Any  person  whose  name  is  on  any  Occupation  List  (either  in 
respect  of  the  household,  £10,  or  service,  qualification),  or  on  any 
Old  Lodger's  List,  and  whose  name,  or  address,  or  the  particulars 
of  whose  qualification,  happen  to  be  incorrectly  described,  may, 
if  he  possesses  the  qualification,  make  a  declaration  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a  Commissioner  to  Administer  Oaths, 
setting  forth  (according  to  the  prescribed  form)  the  COFFGet 
paFtieulaFS.  This,  like  the  ownership  declaration,  must  be  sent 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  by  September  5th;  and  will 
be  similarly  dealt  with. 


IX.  REGISTRATION  DIARY. 


June  20th. 

Ownership  portion  of  Register  published  by  Overseers. 

Between 
June  20th 
and  July  20th 

Local  secretaries  to  examine  Rate-Books,  arrange  Committee 
Meetings,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  ownership  claims 
made  by  all  new  Liberal  owners. 

July  20th. 

Last  day  for  sending  in  ownership  claims. 

After  July 
15th  and 
before  July 
25th. 

Lodgers  on  the  existing  Register,  if  still  qualified,  must  send 
in    Old  Lodger's  Claim.'' 

August  1st. 

Overseers  publish  :  [a)  List  of  ownership  claimants  ;  (h)  List 
of  old  lodgers  who  have  reclaimed  ;  (c)  New  occupatiou 
lists. 

Between 
August  1st 
and  August 
20th,  and  if 
possible 
before 

August  15th. 

Local  committees  to  meet  and  carefully  examine  all  the  new 
lists,  and  to  make  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  making : — 
(a)  Objections  to  ownership  electors. 
(6)  Objections  to  ownership  claimants, 
(c)  Objections  to  old  lodger  claimants. 

{d)  Objections  to  persons  on  New  Occupation  Lists^  either 

for  Household,  «£10,  or  Service  qualifications, 
(e)  Occupation  claims. 
(  /*)  New  Lodger  claims. 
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August  20th.  1       Last  day  for  Occupation  and  ISIew  Lodger  Claims  to  reach 
Overseers. 

Last  day  for  notices  of  objection  to  be  served  on  Overseers 
and  on  persons  objected  to. 


Au<];ust  25tli. 


Overseers  publish  lists  of 

Ownership  voters 
Ownership  claimants 
Occupiers 
Old  Lodgers 
and 

Occupation,  and 
New  Lodger 

and  deliver  copies  thereof  on  payment. 


^Objected  to. 


Claims. 


Last  day  for  declarations,  either  by  owners  as  to  their  address, 
or  occupiers  or  old  lodgers  as  to  any  of  the  particulars  of  their 
qualification,  to  be  sent  in  to  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 


Local  Committees  ought 

(a)  to  examine  and  enquire  into  all  objections  and  claims 

made  by  their  opponents. 

(b)  to  mark  all  the  new  claim  and  objection  lists  with  full 

information  as  to  politics,  and  correctness  or  other- 
wise of  particulars. 

(c)  to  mark  up  on  existing  ownership  list  and  on  New 

Occupation  Lists  any  incorrect  spelling,  printers' 
errors,  etc.,  and 

(d)  send  all  these  lists  to  the  Divisional  Secretary,  or  to 

whoever  will  represent  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
Revision  Courts. 


Between 
September 
8ih  and 
October  12th. 


Revision  Courts  held. 


All  the  year 
round. 


All  Liberal  workers  to  enter  in  Memorandum  books  all  changes 
in  occupation  and  ownership  ;  and  periodically  report  such 
information  to  Committee  meetings. 


X.  SHORT  EPITOME  OF  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  FRANCHISES. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  are  enumerated  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  be  registered  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary voter.  The  conditions  of  qualification  and  registration 
as  a  voter  for  the  election  of  County,  District,  and  Parish 
Councillors  are  somewhat  different. 
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Owners, 
service  voters 
or  lodgers 
cannot  vote 
for  County 
Councillors. 


I.  Who  may  Vote  for  County  Councillors. 

The  Ownership,  Service,  and  Lodger  qualifications  do  not 
confer  a  vote  for  the  election  of  County  Councillors.  The  house- 
hold, and  the  £10,  qualifications  do  ;  and  "occupation  of  a 
house,  warehouse,  counting  house,  shop,  or  other  bui'ding" 
without  regard  to  value,  but  with,  residence  within  7  miles  of 
any  part  of  the  Administrative  County,  also  confers  the  County 
Council  vote.  And  for  County  Council  purposes,  WOmen 
(spinsters  and  widows)  and  peers,  if  they  in  all  other  respects 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  may  be  registered. 

2.  Who  may  Vote  for  District  or  Parish  Councillors, 

Any  persons  qualified  as  Parliamentary  (including  Owners, 
Service  Voters,  and  Lodgers)  or  County  Council  electors  may 
vote  for  District  or  Parish  Councillors,  in  addition  to  married 
women  occupiers  who^  if  single  or  widows,  would  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  an  election  of  County  Councillors. 

3.  Who  may  Vote  for  Members  of  School  Boards. 

In  Municipal  Boroughs — 

All  who  are  on  the  Burgess  Roll. 
Elsewhere  than  in  Municipal  Boroughs — 
Ratepayers. 


XL— THE   REGISTERS    IN  COUNTIES. 

Reproduced  by  kind  consent  of  Messrs.  Nash  and  Allport,  the  authors 
of  "  The  Duties  of  Overseers,  &c." 

The  persons  on  the  various  Lists  will  be  entitled  to  vote  as  shewn  on 
the  Tables  below  : — 


Parishes  in  Municipal  Boroughs 
not  ParliauQtntary. 

In  all  other  Parishes. 

Parliament. 

Town  Council. 

County  Council, 
fcxcepc  County 
Boroughs. 

Guardians. 

t  I 

School  B  arJ.  ' 

Parliament. 

County  Council. 

District  Council. 

Guardians. 

Parish  Counc'l. 

1. 

Ownership  List... 

P. 

G. 

P. 

D.C 

G. 

P.C. 

2. 

Occupiers,  Division  I. 

P. 

T.C. 

c.c. 

G. 

S.B. 

P. 

C.C 

D.C. 

G. 

P.C. 

3. 

n. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

D.C. 

G. 

PC 

4. 

in- 

T.C. 

c.c. 

G. 

3.B. 

c.c 

D.C. 

G. 

P.G 

5. 

Lodgers  

P. 

G. 

P. 

DC. 

G. 

pa 

6. 

Parochial  Electors 

G. 

D.C. 

G. 

P.C 

t  In  Rural  Districts  no  separate  Guardians'  Election  ;  in  Urban  Districts  no  Parish 
Council  Election. 


Note. — Outside  Municipal  Boroughs  the  Rate-book  constitutes  the  list 
of  Electors  entitled  to  vote  at  School  Board  Elections. 


Printed  by  the  National  Press  Agency,  Limited,  13,  Whitefriars  Street,  London,  E.C. 


REGISTRATION  &  ORGANISATION 
FORMS,  ETC. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Registration  Canvass  Books. — Price  4s.  6d.  per 
100,  5s.  3d.  post  free, 

12  copies    ...       ...    IS.  od.  ] 

25       5,      ...        ...    IS.  9d.  >    post  free, 

SO       i»    3s.  od.  j 

Election  Canvass  Books. — Price  4s.  6d.  per  100, 

5s.  3d.  post  free, 

12  copies    ...       ...  IS.  od.  ) 

25       „      ...        ...  IS.  9d.  >   post  free, 

50    3s.  od.  ) 

District  Registers.  (For  keeping  a  record  for  Can- 
vassing or  Registration  purposes.) — Price  is.  od., 
post  free  is.  3d. 
A  larger  size  can  be  obtained  for  2S.  6d.,  post  free  2S.  gd. 

Town  Organisation. — I.  Towns  without  Wards; 
11.  Towns  with  Wards.  Notes  and  Hints  for  the 
Guidance  of  Liberals. — Price  id,, post  free  i^d. 

Village  Organisation. — Notes  and  Hints  for  the 
Guidance  of  Liberals.    Price  id, ^  post  free 

Borough  Registration. — Notes  and  Hints  for  the 
Guidance  of  Liberals.    Price  id.,  post  free  i  Jd. 

Prices  for  quantities   of  above   Organisation  and 
Registration  Pamphlets: — 12  copies  lod,,  {post 
free  is.  od.),  25  copies  is.  6d.,  [post  free  2s.  od.), 
50  copies  2s.  9d.,  {post  free  3s.  6d.),  100  copies 
5s.  od.,  {post  free  6s.  3d.). 

Organisation  and  Registration. — Being  the 
series  of  four  pamphlets  on  Town  and  Country 
Organisation  and  Registration  bound  up  in  one 
volume.    Price  ^d,,  post  free  ^d. 

A  Complete  List  (with  prices)  of  Registration  and 
Election  Forms  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Liberal  Publication  Department, 

42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


BooRs  loi  Literals. 


The  Liberal  Magazine,  Volume  II,,  forming 
a  complete  and  unique  Political  Record  and  Diary 
for  1894,  with  an  exhaustive  index  (43  pages), 
500  pages.  Bound  attractively  in  cloth,  with  gilt 
lettering.    Price  5s.^  post  free  5s  6d. 

The  Liberal  Magazine,  Volume  ML,  forming 
a  complete  and  unique  Political  Record  and  Diary 
for  1895,  with  an  exhaustive  index  (51  pages), 
630  pages.  Uniform  with  Volume  11.  Price  5s., 
post  free  5s.  6d. 

Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Liberal  Magazine 
(commencing  at  any  time) — 5s.  post  free. 

The  Liberal  Platform,  a  handy  book  of  refer- 
ence for  Platform  Speakers,  Journalists,  Politicians, 
and  Electors  generally,  to  Imperial,  British,  and 
Scottish  subjects.    Price  2s.  6(\.,  post  free  3s. 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  of  1895,  containing 
all  the  publications  of  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department  for  1895.  Strongly  bound,  with  Index, 
and  printed  on  superior  paper.  400  pages.  Price 
IS.  6d.y  post  free  2s. 

Articles  and  Speeches  by  Liberal  Leaders  : 

Second  Series  ;  being  certain  publications  issued 
by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  and  in- 
cluding in  a  handy  volume,  with  Index,  a  selection 
of  Articles  and  Speeches  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
RosEBERY,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Sir  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Bryce,  &c.,  &c.  650  pp. 
Price  2s,y  post  free  2s.  6d. 


LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 

42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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BOROUGH  REGISTRATION. 


I.— PREFACE. 

Every  Liberal  can  render  valuable,  in  fact  indispensable, 
service  to  the  Cause  by  attention  to  that  branch  of  Party 
organisation  known  as  Registration  of  Electors. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  leave  this  work  to  the  Overseers, 
and  especially  to  the  Assistant  Overseer.  Certainly  it  is  their 
duty  to  compile  as  accurate  a  list  of  occupiers  as  possible  ;  but 
even  the  best  intentioned  and  most  careful  official,  free  though 
he  be  from  Party  bias,  is  apt  to  make  occasional  mistakes  of 
omission  and  commission. 

There  is  also  a  dangerous  tendency  to  regard  Registration 
work  as  the  duty  of  the  Party  Agent.  But  no  agent  can  suc- 
cessfully ensure  the  enrolment  of  every  qualified  Liberal,  and 
the  striking  off  of  every  unqualified  Tory,  without  the  willing  and 
zealous  co-o'^eration  of  the  local  Committees  and  workers. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  entire  political 
complexion  of  a  Borough  may  be  changed  by  the 
Registration.  Assiduous  attention  to  this  work  on  the 
part  of  our  opponents,  and  systematic  neglect  of  it  on 
our  part,  have  repeatedly  been  responsible  for  adverse 
results. 

This  short  compilation  being  intended  rather  for  the  guidance 
of  the  amateur  than  for  the  reference  of  the  expert^  the  use  of 
technical  phraseology  and  the  discussion,  or  even  mention^  of 
rare  or  intricate  cases  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  avoided. 

The  diminishing  class  of  what  are  termed  Reserved  Right " 
Voters  is  not  included  in  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  "  Freemen. 

Furthermore,  this  short  work  is  not  intended  for  metro- 
politan constituencies. 

IL-GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

The  most  complete  and  efficient  way  of  dealing  with  Registra- 
tion is  by  a  systematic  canvass  of  the  town  by  a  staff  of  paid 
assistants  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
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Registration  Agent  of  the  Liberal  Association.  Every  house  or 
other  building  to  be  visited  as  near  as  possible  to  July  15th,  in 
order  that  full  particulars  of  the  occupation  of  the  premises  may 
be  obtained. 

In  what  follows^  however,  the  leading  idea  is  voluntary  work 
on  the  part  of  members  of  Liberal  Committees. 

*This  alternative  (and  necessarily  less  complete)  w^ay  of  dealing 
with  Registration  is  by  Committeemen  observing,  and,  as  they 
arise,  carefully  noting  in  a  memorandum  book  all  changes 
affecting  the  Register  of  Voters  within  a  road  or  street  under- 
taken by  them. 

This  work  would  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the 
responsible  officer  of  the  Party  organisation — to  whom  the  Com- 
mitteemen would  look  for  explicit  instructions. 


A.  The  Occupation  of  Houses,  Offices,  etc. 

Enter  into  the  book  the  full  names  and  addresses  of  any 
-occupiers  who  remove,  with  information  as  to  where  they  have 
gone,  giving  the  actual  date  of  removal,  and,  where  possible,  the 
actual  length  of  time  they  had  occupied  the  house  they  leave. 

Also  enter  the  full  name  of  the  incoming  tenant,  with  details 
as  to  the  premises  previously  occupied  by  him  for  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  July  15th. 

B.  Lodgings. 

Enter  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  in  houses  as  lodgers, 
with  particulars  as  to  date  of  commencement  of  occupation, 
name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  rent  is  paid,  whether  the 
lodginojs  are  wholly  or  partly  furnished  by  such  person,  and 
whether  the  payment  made  by  the  lodger  includes  a  charge  for 
board. 

in.— PRINCIPAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  principal  qualifications  for  the  Parliamentary  Franchise 
may  be  summarised  as  below  :-  — 

1.  Occupation  of  any  dwelling-house  as  a  householder 

for  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  July  15th. 

The  dwelling-house  need  not  be  the  same  dwelling-house,  but 
may  he  two  or  more  dwelling-houses  occupied  in  immediate 
.succession  within  the  same  Parliamentary  Borough. 
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2.  Occupation  of  any  land  or  business  premises  of 

the  clear  yearly  value  of  £10  for  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  July  15th,  and  residence  for  the  previous  six  months 
within  seven  miles  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  dwelling-house  the,  land  or  premises  need 
not  be  the  same  throughout  the  twelve  months. 

3.  Sole  Occupation  for  twelve  months^  immediately  preced 
ing  July  15th,  of  a  dwelling,  aS  an  official  Or  servant,  such 
as  bank-manager,  schoolmaster,  caretaker,  coachman,  gardener,. 
&c.,  providing  the  master  or  employer  does  not  reside  on  the 
premises 

4.  Occupation,  as  lodg*er,  of  a  room  or  rooms,  worth 
£10  a-year  if  let  unfurnished,  in  the  same  dwelling-house  for 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  July  15th. 

5.  The  status,  and  consequent  voting*  privilege,  of  a 

freeman.  This  is  acquired  by  servitude  (apprenticeship  to  a  free- 
man),  or  descent ;  but  only  in  a  limited  number  of  Boroughs. 

IV.  NOTES    ON   THE  VARIOUS  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS. 

(a)— Household  Qualification. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  is  immaterial. 

Some  person  (either  landlord,  rent-collector,  or  tenant)  must 
have  been  rated  to  all  poor-rates  due  in  respect  of  the  dwelling- 
house  up  to  the  preceding  5th  January,  and  must  have  paid  such 
rates  on  or  before"^  July  20th.  If  the  landlord  neglects  to  pay, 
the  tenant  may  pay  and  withhold  the  rent  till  he  is  reimbursed.. 

No  person  is  entitled  under  this  qualification  if  he  occupy 
jointly  with  someone  else  (unless  the  value  of  the  dwelling-house 
is  such  as  to  give  «£10  for  each  of  the  joint  occupiers — see  (5)). 

The  term  ^'dwelling-house"  has  a  wider  meaning  than  appears 
at  first  sight.    It  includes  any  part  of   a  house  separately 

*  The  issue  of  some  such  circular  as  the  fol'owirg  has  been  foui  dl 
advantageous  :— 

Jicly  \bfh. 

Dear  Sir, — T  am  requested  to  remind  our  Liberal  friends  that  it  is- 
necessary  for  them  to  pay  their  Poor  rates  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
July,  or  their  names  will  be  left  out  of  the  List  Of  Voters,  and  they 
would,  therefore,  be  disfranchised  for  the  whole  of  next  year,  during; 
which  time  a  General  Election  may  take  place. 

Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  assist  the  cause  by  urging  all  Liberals  to 
pay  their  Rates  in  due  time. — I  am,  yours  respectfully,  etc. 
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occupied  as  a  dwelling-house.    And  it  is  no  disqualification  occupied  as  a 
that,  in  addition  to  separately  occupying  such  part,  the  occupier  house.^^ 
is  entitled  to  the  joint  use  of  some  other  part. 

A  householder  may  let  his  house  as  a  furnished  house  to  some  Letting  for 
other  person  for  not  more  than  four  months  during  the  qualifying  ^^^^^  terms, 
period  without  losing  his  qualification. 

Where  a  Parliamentary  Borough  is  divided  into  several 
divisions,  and  two  or  more  houses,  situate  in  different  Parlia- 
mentary divisions  but  in  the  same  borough,  have  been  occupied 
in  succession  during  the  qualifying  period,  the  occupier  is  entitled 
to  be  registered  in  the  division  in  which  he  occupied  on  July  15th. 

(b) — Occupation  of  Land  or  Business  Premises  (known 
as  the  £10  Qualification). 

Persons  may  be  qualified  as  joint  occupiers  in  respect  of  Joint 

the  same  land  or  premises,  providing  the  clear  yearly  value  be  occupation. 
,£10  or  over  for  each  person. 

The  value  of  several  premises,  if  in  the  same  parish,  held  Lands  and 

under  different  landlords,  may  be  added  together  to  make  up  the  ^^y^be^^^ 

necessary  value  of  £10.  joined. 

The  provision  as  to  successive  occupation  in  a  divided  Parlia- 
mentary Borough — see  above,  under  (a) — likewise  applies  here. 

Residence  w^ithin  seven  miles  of  any  part  of  the  Borough 
l)oundary  is  sufficient — distances  to  be  measured  as  the  crow  flies, 
on  an  Ordnance  Purvey  map. 

(c)  — Service  Franchise. 

The  principal  feature  of  this,  as  distinguished  from  other  Essential 
franchises,  is  that  the  occupation  of  the  dwelling-house  (or  part  of  condition, 
a  house  separately  occupied  as  a  dwelling)  is  compulsory,  and 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  official's  or  servant's  duties, 
and  that  such  employe,  if  discharged  from  his  employment,  would 
also  be  obliged  to  quit  the  house. 

For  instance,  shop  assistants  who  have^  as  a  condition  of 
their  employment,  to  live  on  the  premises,  and  who  each  have 
separate  bedrooms  of  their  own,  and  whose  employer  does  not 
himself  reside  on  the  premises,  are  entitled  to  this  franchise. 

(d)  — Lodger  Franchise. 

There  is  no  condition  as  to  rating  or  payment  of  rates  in  the  Eating, 
lodger  franchise. 
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The  rooms  need  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  qualifying- 
period,  but  must  be  in  the  same  house  :  in  which  case,  description 
of  the  two  sets  of  rooms  should  appear  in  the  claim,  followed  by 
the  word  "  successive." 

If  rooms  are  jointly  occupied  by  two  persons,  and  the  value  of 
the  lodgings  be  sufficient,  viz.  :  worth  £20  a  year  if  let  un- 
furnished, they  may  both  be  registered  in  respect  thereof. 

If  more  than  two  persons  occupy  lodgings  jointly,  and  the 
value  be  sufficient  to  give  £10  for  each  of  them,  they  must  decide 
amongst  themselves  which  two  shall  claim,  because  not  more 
than  two  can  be  registered  for  the  same  lodgings. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  landlord  or  landlady  be  the  same 
throughout  the  qualifying  period  ;  as  for  instance,  when,  on  death 
of  landlord,  the  payment  continues  to  be  made  to  his  widow. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  son  living  at  home  with  his  parents 
should  make  an  actual  payment  in  money  for  his  apartments. 
For  instance,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  who  works  for  his  father, 
and  who  would  be  paid,  say,  25s.  per  week,  but  in  consideration 
of  his  being  lodged  and  boarded  at  home,  is  only  paid  10s., 
w^ould  generally  be  held  to  be  entitled  as  a  lodger  voter. 

This  example,  however^  must  not  be  taken  as  an  arbitrary 
guide  in  the  matter  of  payment.  It  is  impossible  to  name  an 
amount  which  will  be  deemed  sufficient  by  Revising  Barristers 
generally,  whether  for  furnished  lodgings  only,  or  board  and 
lodgings.  The  only  indication  which  the  law  gives  is  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  rooms  let  to  a  lodger,  when  unfurnished, 
shall  be  <£  1 0.  Barristers  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  generally  pay  regard  to  the  rental  of  the  house  itself. 

A  lodger  may  be  absent  for  not  more  than  four  months  at  a 
time  from  his  lodgings  without  losing  his  qualification  providing 
he  still  retains  them,  and  that  he  is  absent  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty  incidental  to  his  employment.  For  instance,  a  man 
employed  in  engineering  works,  who  is  sent  abroad  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  some  new  machinery  which  his  firm  is 
supplying,  will  not  lose  his  qualification,  although  away  three 
months,  providing  the  lodgings  are  still  being  reserved  for  him, 
and  that  he  can  return  to  them  at  any  moment  he  likes. 


(e)— Freemen. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  every  Borough  in  which  in  1882  there 
was  a  "  Freeman's  Roll,"  is  to  continue  to  keep  a  list  called  the 
Freeman's  Boll. 
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Kesidence  for  six  months  previous  to  July  15th,  within  seven 
miles  of  the  place  Avhere  the  poll  of  the  freemen  was  wont  to  be 
taken,  is  necessary. 

v.— INCAPACITIES  AND  DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

A  voter  must  be  of  full  age  (i.e.,  21)  but  he  need  not  be  of  (a)  Minors, 
age*  throughout  the  qualifying  period  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  be  21 
by  *July  15th  in  the  year  in  which  he  claims. 

No  female  can  be  registered  as  a  Parliamentary  Voter.    (She  (b)  Women, 
may  vote,  however,  at  some  Local  Government  elections.  See 
Chapter  10.) 

Foreigners,  although  they  may  own  property  in  this  country,  (c)  Aliens, 
and  have  lived  here  nearly  all  their  lives,  cannot  vote  unless  they 
have  taken  out  letters  of  naturalisation  at  the  Home  Office, 
Whitehall,  S.W.    The  fee  is  £5. 

If  idiots,  lunatics,  or  imbeciles  possess  the  requisite  qualifi-  (d)  Lunatics, 
cations  as  to  occupation,  and  are  allowed  to  be  at  large  and  to 
manage  their  own  afiairs  like  other  people,  there  is  no  reason 
w^hy  they  should  not  be  registered.  (It  would,  however,  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Presiding  Officer  at  an  election  to  allow  or 
to  refuse  their  votes,  according  to  whether  he  thought  they  were 
sufficiently  sane  at  the  time  of  voting  to  know  what  they 
were  doing.  Presiding  Officers  have  the  same  discretion  as 
to  allowing  the  votes  of  drunkards,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  deaf 
and  blind,  or  dumb  and  blind  persons.) 

Persons  convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  (6)Felons,&c. 
wdth  hard  labour,  or  to  more  than  1 2  months'  imprisonment  with- 
out hard  labour,  are  disqualified  by    law  from  voting  until 
pardoned  or  released. 

A  convict  out  on  ticket-of-leave  cannot  commence  to  qualify 
as  a  voter  until  his  sentence  has  expired. 

With  the  exception  of  Irish  Peers  who  have  been  elected  to  (/)  Peers, 
the  House  of  Commons,  no  Peer  is  entitled  to  the  Parliamenta^-y 
Franchise.    (He  is,  however,  entitled  to  some  Local  Government 
Franchises.    See  Chapter  10.) 

Bankruptcy  is  no  disqualification  of  itself,  but  a  bankrupt  (^) Bankrupt, 
would  most  probably  lose  his  occupation  vote,  owing  to  the  Trus- 
tee or  Official  Receiver  taking  over  the  tenancy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors. 

*  According  to  llogers  on  Elections,  Part  I.  (Registration),  Fifteenth 
Edition,  p.  168,  this  date  may  be  July  31st. 
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Any  person  who  has  received  Parochial  Eelief,  either  for 
himself,  or  his  wife,  or  his  children  under  16,  during  the  quali- 
fying period,  is  not  entitled  to  be  registered.  The  receipt  of 
medical  or  surgical  attendance,  or  medicine,  does  not,  however, 
disqualify. 

Admittance  into  Almshouses  will  usually  disqualify.  (This, 
however,  depends  on  the  conditions  of  admittance,  which  vary 
in  nearly  every  case.) 

It  may  generally  be  taken,  both  in  the  cases  of  Almshouses 
and  of  Charitable  Bequests,  that  if  they  form  part  of  the  general 
parish  resources  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  they  disqualify ;  and  that 
where  the  recipients,  had  there  been  no  such  Charities,  would  nOt 
have  had  to  go  on  the  parish,"  generally  speaking,  they  do  nol 
disqualify. 

VI -CLAIMS. 
(a) — Who  must  Claim. 

All  lodgers  desirous  of  being  registered  must  Claim  ;  and  if 
their  claims  are  allowed  by  the  Revising  Barrister,  must,  never- 
theless. Claim  ag'ain  each  year.  Unless  formally  objected  to. 
Old  Lodgers  need  not  attend  the  Revision  Court  to  prove  their 
right  to  be  retained  on  the  List  of  Voters. 

Persons  entitled  either  to  the  Household,  the  £10,  or  the 
Service  Franchises  need  not  Claim  providing  their  names 
have  been  correctly  put  on  the  lists  by  the  Overseers.  They 
should,  however,  without  fail,  examine  these  lists,  which 
are  affixed  to  the  Church  and  Chapel  doors.  Post  and  sub- 
Post  (.offices,  on  August  1st,  and  if  their  names  are  omitted 
they  must  claim. 

(6)— -General  Instructions. 
Occupation  and  Ledger  Claims  must  be  sent  in  to  the 

Overseers  by  AugUSt  20th. 

Lodgers  whose  claims  have  been  allowed  in  a  previous  year, 
and  who  still  possess  the  qualification  (and  are  known  as  Old 
Lodgers),  must  re-claim  every  year  between  July  15th  and 
July  25th. 

It  is  urged  that  all  claims  should  be  sent  in  at  least  two  days 
before  the  last  day,  as,  if  not  sent  in  until  the  last  day,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  their  being  overlooked  or  mislaid. 

All  claimants  should  sign  their  own  claim,  and  should  sign 
their  names  in  full.    Lodgers'  claims  must  also  be  signed  by  a 
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witness,  who  must.  See  the  claimant  sign — the  date  on  which 
the  two"  signatures  are  affixed  being  carefully  given — and  who 
should  be  someone  who  is  well  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
lodgings  (the  landlord  or  landlady,  for  instance).  It  is  inadvis- 
able for  Party  Agents  to  witness  claims. 

Claim  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Overseers  or  from  the  Where  to  get 
Sex?i;etary  of  the  central  Liberal  Association  for  the  constituency 
or  from  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament- 
street,  London,  S.W. 

In  all  claims,  the  first  column  must  contain  the  full  name  of   How  to  fill  in 

cl  aims 

the  claimant,  surname  being  first.  jg^.  column. 

In  all  claims  (except  Lodger  Claims)  the  second  column  2nd  column, 
must  contain  his  correct  postal  address. 

The  third  column  (headed     Nature  of  Qualification  ")  and  3rd  and 
the  fourth  column  (headed  ^'Description  of  Qualifying  Property")  ^th  columns, 
are  most  important. 

In  the  case  of  claimants  for  the  household  franchise  the  Household 
words  ''dwelling-house"  must  be  inserted  in  the  third  column;  ^^^i"^^' 
and  in  the  fourth  column  the  road,  street,  lane,  etc.,  in  which 
the  house  is  situated,  with  the  number  or  name  of  the  house,  if 
any. 

If  the  claimant  has  lived  in  two  or  more  houses  during  the  Successive 
qualifying  period,  the  third  column  must  be  filled  in  "dwelling-  ^^^^P^tion. 
house,  successive  "  ;  and  in  the  fourth  column  the  description  of 
the  various  houses  the  claimant  has  occupied,  in  the  order  in 
which  he  has  occupied  them. 

In  the  case  of  claimants  under  the  £10  qualification,  the  £10  qualifica- 
third  column  must  be  filled  in  "land  and  tenement,"  "land/' 
"  house,  joint,"  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  the  fourth  column  must,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dwelling- 
house  claim,  contain  the  description  as  to  where  the  qualifica- 
tion is  situated. 

If  the  qualification  is  a  successive  (joint)  one,  the  words  Successive 
"successive,  joint  "  must  also  be  inserted  in  the  third  column.  J^^^^- 

All  claims  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  Claims 
sent  to  the  Overseers.     The  other  copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  should  be 
the  Liberal  Registration  Agent,  in  order  that  he  may  know  before-  duplicate, 
hand  what  claims  he  is  to  support. 

The  desirability  of  filling  up  the  claims  several  days  before  the 
last  day  for  sending  them  in  to  the  Overseers,  and  of  filling  them 
up  in  duplicate,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
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VIL— OBJECTIONS, 
(a)— Who  may  Object. 

Any  person  whose  name  is  on  any  list  of  Parliamentary 
voters  may  object  to  the  retention  of  the  name  of  any  other 
person  on  any  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  (or  claimants)  for  the 
same  Parliamentary  Borough.  It  is,  of  course,  most  desiiable — 
essential,  as  a  rule — that  the  objector  should  be  on  Division  I. 

(6)— General  Instructions. 

Notice  of  objection  to  the  retention  of  the  names  of  persons 
on  the  Old  Lodgers  Lists  and  New  Occupation  Lists  (pub- 
lished on  August  1st)  must  be  made  in  writing,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, and  must  be  served  on  the  Overseers  and  on  the  persons 
objected  to,  on  or  before  August  20th. 

August  20  th  is  the  latest  date  for  serving  notices  of 
objection ;  and  as  the  lists  of  New  Occupation  and  Lodger 
claims  are  not  published  till  August  25th,  objection  to  them 
can  be  made  in  the  Revision  Court  (held  between  September  8th 
and  October  12th)  on  giving  written  notice  to  the  Revising 
Barrister  at  the  opening  of  the  Court. 

The  notices  to  be  served  on  the  Overseers  need  not  specify 
the  ground  of  objection ;  but  the  notices  served  on  the  persons 
objected  to  must  clearly  set  forth  the  ground  or  grounds  of 
objection,  as  in  the  specimens  given  at  the  end  of  thischapter. 

The  notices  to  be  served  on  the  persons  objected  to  should, 
always  be  made  out  in  duplicate. 

It  is  very  advisable  that  the  objector  sign  his  name  in  full,  as 

clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible,  after  the  names  have  been 

filled  in,  and  that  in  every  respect  both  name  and  address 
should  exactly  correspond  with  the  entry  on  the  List  of  Voters. 
The  fact  that  the  name  of  the  objector  differs  from  the  List 
entry,  or  that,  through  removal,  the  address  on  the  List  is  no 
longer  accurate,  may  not  always  disqualify  him  as  an  objector;, 
but  the  signing  of  objections  by  individuals  inaccurately  described 
is  emphatically  discouraged  as  productive  of  complications. 

The  notice  must  also  be  dated,  and  must  specify  on  what  list  - 
of  voters  the  objector's  name  appears  ;  so  that  the  person  objected 
to  may  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  that  the  objector 
is  entitled  to  object. 

A  notice  of  objection  may  be  delivered  personally  by  the  ob- 
jector, or  by  his  messenger,  at  the  house  of,  or  into  the  hands  of,  the  - 
person  objected  to.    It  is  well  to  deliver  the  notice  to  the  Over- 
seers personally. 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  when  the  Revision  Court  is  held, 
to  be  able  to  prove  the  service  of  the  objection  on  the  person 
objected  to  ;  and  accordingly  a  safer  mode  of  service  is  provided. 

The  notice  of  objection,  duly  made  out  and  signed,  etc.,  in  2.  under 
duplicate^  and  with  the  name  and  address  (as  it  appears  on  the  g^yiJf^^c^  13 
Register  although  he  may  have  removed)  of  the  person  objected  to  s.  100. 
on  the  back,  must  be  taken  to  any  Post  Office  (where  Money  Orders 
are  received  or  paid).    One  portion  of  the  notice  must  have  a 
postage  stamp  on  it  to  prepay  the  postage  and  must  be  registered 
at  an  additional  cost  of  2d.    The  Postmaster  must  examine  the 
two  notices,  and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  exact  duplicates,  he 
will  retain  and  send  by  post  the  portion  on  which  the  registra- 
tion fee  and  postage  has  been  paid,  and  hand  back  to  the 
objector  the  other  portion,  with  the  dated  stamp  of  the  Post 
Office  on  it.    The  production  of  this  stamped  duplicate  in  the 
Ptevision  Court  will  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  notice  has 
been  duly  and  legally  served. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  notice  thus  sent  is  in  sufficient  Be  in  time, 
time  for  it  to  be  delivered,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post,  on  or 
before  August  20th. 

(c)  Grounds  of  Objection. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  objections  that  may  be  made  : —  Grounds  of 

^Statement  of  objectio7i  to  he  used  on  objection. 
the  Form  despatched  to  the  person 
Ground  of  Objection,  objected  to,  and  on  the  duplicate  of 

such  Form. 

1.  That  the  person  is  not  of  That  on  the  "^ISth  day  of  July 
full  age.  last  you  were  not  of  the  age  of 

twenty-one  years. 

2.  That  the  person  is  not  of         That  you  are  disqualified  by 
the  male  sex.  reason  of  your  being  a  woman. 

3.  That  the  person  is  an  alien,  That  on  and  prior  to  the  "^ISth 
and  has  not  been  naturalised  as  a  day  of  July  last  you  were  not  a 
British  subject.  British  subject. 

4.  That  the  person  is  dead.  That  you  have  not  during  the 

whole  of  the  Twelve  Calendar 
Months  preceding  the  15th  day  of 
July  Jast  occupied  as  tenant  (or 
owner)  the  premises  described  on 
the  said  List. 

5.  That  the  person  is  a  peer  That  on  the  15th  day  of  July 
of  the  realm.  last  you  were  a  peer  of  the  realm 

and,  therefore,  are  disqualified. 

6.  That  the  person's  place  of  That,  on  the  List  of  Voters, 
abode  is  altogether  insufficiently  your  place  of  abode  is  "^inaccuf- 
described  for  the  purpose  of  being     ately  described. 

identified.    (In  this  case,  the  re-  Or  "insufficiently." 

turn  of  the  notice  marked  "gone, 
no  address,"  or  *'  not  known,"  is  a 
reasonable  proof  of  the  objection.) 

*  According  to     Rogers  "  (see  note,  p.  G)  this  may  be  July  31st. 
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7.  That  the  person,  or  his  wife, 
or  his  children  under  the  age  of 
16  years,  have  received  paro- 
chial relief, 

or 

8.  "other  alms"  within  the 
meaning  of  2  Will.  4,  c.  45,  s.  36. 


9.  That  the  person  has  not 
occupied  the  premises  a  sufficient 
time. 


10.  That  the  person  is  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  Trustee  has  taken 
the  term. 


That  within  the  Twelve  Calen- 
dar Months  next  previous  to  the 
15th  day  of  July  last  you  received 
'^parochial  relief. 

^'  hu  the  case  of  an  objection 
under  8  say  "Alms  which  by 
the  law  of  Parliament  now  dis- 
qualify," instead  of  "  parochial 
relief." 

That  you  have  not  during  the 
whole  of  the  Twelve  Calendar 
Months  preceding  the  15th  day  of 
July  last  occupied  as  tenant  (or 
owner)  the  premises  described  on 
the  said  List. 

That  you  have  not  during  the 
whole  of  the  Twelve  Calendar 
Months  preceding  the  15th  day 
of  July  last  occupied  as  tenant 
(or  owner)  the  premises  des- 
cribed on  the  said  List. 


The  foregoing  may,  on  occasion,  be  applied  to  all  Divisions 
of  Borough  Voters- 


11.  That  the  necessary  rates  and 
taxes  due  up  to  January  5th  had 
not  been  paid  before  July  20th. 


That  you  had  not,  on  or  before 
the  20th  day  of  J  uly  last,  paid 
the  "^poor  rates  payable  from  you 
previously  to  the  5th  day  of 
January  last  in  respect  of  the 
qualifying  property. 

Add    the    words   "  assessed 
taxes  "  tvhere  necessary. 

The  application  of  the  above  is  restricted  to  Household 
and  £10  (Occupation)  Voters. 


12.  Break  in  occupation  by  That  during  a  part  of  the  quali- 
letting  dwelling-house  longer  than  fying  period,  exceeding  four 
four  months.  months  in  the  whole,  you  have, 

by  letting  or  otherwise,  permitted 
the  qualifying  premises  to  be 
occupied  as  a  furnished  house  by 
some  other  person. 

This  objection  relates  to  the  Household  qualification.  • 


13.  Residence  beyond  the  Seven 
mile  limit. 


That  you  have  not  resided  for 
Six  Calendar  Months  next  pre- 
vious to  the  15th  day  of  July  last 
within  the  said  Borough  or  within 
Seven  statute  miles  thereof. 


This  objection  relates  to  the  £10  qualification  and  Freemen. 
In  the  case  of  Freemen  the  words  "  of  the  place  where  the 
Poll  of  the  Freemen  was  wont  to  be  taken  for  the  said 
Borough  "  should  appear  instead  of  the  word  ''thereof." 
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14.  That  the  declaration  at- 
tached to  a  lodger  claim  is  false. 

15.  That  the  claim  has  not  been 
signed  by  the  claimant. 

16.  That  the  occupation  of  the 
claimant  has  not  been  a  bona-Jide 
one. 


17.  That  the  claimant  shares 
apartments  with  another,  or 
others,  and  claims  as  sole  lodger. 


18.  That  the  rooms  are  of  insuf- 
ficient value. 


19.  That  the  particulars  in  the 
second  column  are  incorrect. 


That  the  declaration  attached 
to  your  claim  is  inaccurate  and 
imperfect. 

That  the  claim  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  you  is  not  in  fact  signed 
by  you. 

That  you  have  not  during  the 
whole  of  the  Twelve  Calendar 
Months  preceding  the  15th  day  of 
July  last  been  the  occupier  of  the 
rooms  for  which  you  claim. 

That  you  have  not  had  during 
the  whole  of  the  Twelve  Calendar 
Months  preceding  the  15th  day 
of  July  last  sole  and  exclusive  use 
of  the  rooms  for  which  you  claim. 

That  the  rooms  described  on 
the  said  claim  are  not  of  the  value 
of  £10  per  annum  unfurnished. 

That  the  position  of  the  rooms 
is  not  accurately  and  sufficiently 
described  on  the  said  claim. 


These  last  six  objections  apply  to  Lodgrers  only. 


VIII.— DECLARATIONS. 

Declarations  must  be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk,  so  as  to  reach 
him  not  later  than  September  5th. 

Any  person  w^hose  name  is  on  any  Occupation  List  (either  in  Occnpat'on 

respect  of  the  household,  £10,  or  service  qualification)^  or  on  any  f(^^er^voters 

Old  Lodger's  List,  and  whose  name,  or  address,  or  the  particulars  amend 

any  column 

or  whose  qualification,  happen  to  be  incorrectly  described,  may^  by 
if  he  possesses   the  qualification,  make  a  declaration  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  Commissioner  to  Administer  Oaths, 
setting  forth  (according  to  the  prescribed  form)  the  COrrect 

particulars. 

It  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Revising  Barrister  at  his 
first  Court,  and  unless  he  shall  have  **good  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuiness  of  any  signature  thereto,"  the  declaration  will  be 
accepted  as  evidence  and  the  alteration  made. 


declaratiun. 
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After 
July  15th, 
cind.  hefore 
July  25th. 

IX.— REGISTRATION  DIARY. 

Lodgers  on  the  existing  Register,  if  still  qualified,  must  send 
in  ^'Old  Lodgers' Claim.'' 

August  1st. 

Overseers  publish 

(a)  List  of  old  lodgers  who  have  reclaimed  ;  and 

(b)  New  occupation  lists. 

Between 
August  1st 
and  August 
20th— if 
possible 
before 

August  15th 

Ward  committees  to  meet  and  carefully  examine  all  the  new 
lists_,  and  to  make  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  making  : — 

(a)  Objections  to  old  lodger  claimants. 

(b)  Objections  to  persons  on  New  Occupation  Lists,  either 

for  Household,  .£10.  or  Service  qualifications. 

(c)  Occupation  claims. 

August  20th. 

Last  day  for  Occupation  and  New  Lodger  Claims  to  reach 
Overseers. 

Last  day  for  notices  of  objection  to  be  served  on  Overseers, 
and  on  persons  objected  to. 

August  25th. 

Overseers  publish  lists  of 

Occupiers  and         )  ^,  . 
Old  Lodgers,          /  ^^^J^^^^^  . 
and 

Occupation,  and     )  ^,  . 

XT      T  ^                \  Claims ; 

New  Lodger,  ) 

and  deliver  copies  thereof  on  payment. 

September 
5th. 

Last  day  for  declarations,  occupiers  or  old  lodgers,  as  to  any 
of  the  particulars  of  their  qualification,  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
Town  Clerk. 

Between 
August 
25th  and 
September 
8th. 

Ward  Committees  ought 

(a)  to  examine  and  enquire  into  all  objections  and  claims 

made  by  their  opponents. 

(b)  to  mark  all  the  new  claim  and  objection  lists  with  full 

information  as  to  politics,  and  correctness  or  other- 
wise of  particulars. 

(c)  to  mark  up  on  New  Occupation  Lists  any  incorrect 

spelling,  printers'  errors,  etc.,  and 
(ri)  hand  all  these  lists  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Liberal  Association  of  the  constituency. 

Between 
September 
8th  and 
October  12  th. 

Kevisian  Courts  held. 
• 

All  the  year 
round. 

All  Liberal  workers  to  enter  in  Memorandum  books  all 
changes  in  occupation. 
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2t.— SHORT   EPITOME   OF   THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  FRANCHISES. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  are  enumerated  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  be  registered  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary voter.  The  conditions  of  qualification  and  registration 
as  a 'Voter  for  the  election  of  Town  and  County  Councillors  are 
somewhat  different. 


(a)  Who  may  Vote  for  Town  and  County  Councillors. 

The  Ownership,  Service  and  Lodger  qualifications  do  nOt  Owners, 

Service 

•confer  a  vote  for  the  election  of  Town  and  County  Councillors,  voters  and 
The  household,  and  the  £10,  qualifications  dO ;  and'^occupa-  ^^[^^^^^^^^3 
tion  of  a    house,    warehouse,  counting-house,    shop,   or   other  for  Town 
building,"  without  regard  to  value,  with  the  usual  limit  as  to  Councillors 
seven  miles  residence  (known  as     Old  Burgess "  qualification), 
also  confers  the  Town  and  County  Council  vote.    And  for  Town 
and  County  Council  purposes,  WOmen  (spinsters  and  widows), 
if  they  in  all  other  respects  possess  the  necessary  qualifications, 
may  be  registered. 


(6)  Who  may  Vote  for  Guardians. 

All  persons  whose  names  are  upon  the  Parliamentary  or 
Municipal  or  Parochial  Electors'  Lists  for  the  Borough,  except 
ing  Freemen  only. 


(c)  Who  may  Vote  for  Members  of  School  Boards. 

In  Municipal  Boroughs — 

All  who  are  on  the  Burgess  Boll. 

Elsewhere  than  in  Municipal  Boroughs — 
Ratepayers. 
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Registration  Canvass  Books. — Price  4s.  6d.  per 
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12  copies    ...       ...    IS.  od.  ] 
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Election  Canvass  Books. — Price  4s.  6d.  per  100, 
5s.  3d.  post  free, 

12  copies    ...       ...    IS.  od.  ) 

25  ...        ...    IS.  9d.   >   post  free, 

50       •»   •    3s.  od.  ) 

District  Registers.  (For  keeping  a  record  for  Can- 
vassing or  Registration  purposes.) — Price  2s.  6d., 
post  free  2s.  gd. 
A  smaller  size  can  be  obtained  for  is.,  post  free  is.  3d. 

Town  Crganisation. — L  Towns  without  Wards; 
II.  Towns  with  Wards.  Notes  and  Hints  for  the 
Guidance  of  Liberals. — Price  id,, post  free  i|-d. 

Village  Crganisation. — Notes  and  Hints  for  the 
Guidance  of  Liberals.    Price  id,,  post  free  i^d. 

County  Registration. — Notes  and  Hints  for  the 
Guidance  of  Liberals.    Price  id.,  post  free  i|-d. 

Prices  for  quantities   of  above   Crganisation  and 
Registration  Pamphlets: — 12  copies  lod,,  [post 
free  is.  od.),  25  copies  is.  6d.,  [post  free  2s.  od.), 
50  copies  2s.  9d.,  {post  free  3s.  6d.),  100  copies 
5s.  od.,  [post  free  6s.  3d.). 

Crganisation  and  Registration.— Being  the 
series  of  four  pamphlets  on  Town  and  Country 
Organisation  and  Registration  bound  up  in  one 
volume.    Price  '^d,,  post  free  \d, 

A  Complete  List  (with  prices)  of  Registration  and 
Election  Forms  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Liberal  Publication  Department, 

42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Boolcs  foi  LlDemls. 


The  Liberal  Magazine,  Volume  IL,  forming 
a  complete  and  unique  Political  Record  and  Diary 
for  1894,  with  an  exhaustive  index  (43  pages), 
500  pages.  Bound  attractively  in  cloth,  with  gilt 
lettering.    Price  5s.,  post  free  5  s  6d. 

The  Liberal  Magazine,  Volume  ML,  forming 
a  complete  and  unique  Political  Record  and  Diary 
for  1895,  with  an  exhaustive  index  (51  pages), 
630  pages.  Uniform  with  Volume  II.  Price  5s., 
post  free  5  s.  6d. 

Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Liberal  Magazine 
(commencing  at  any  time) — 5s.  post  free. 

The  Liberal  Platform,  a  handy  book  of  refer- 
ence for  Platform  Speakers,  Journalists,  Politicians, 
and  Electors  generally,  to  Imperial,  British,  and 
Scottish  subjects.    Price  2s.  6d,,  post  free  3s. 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  of  1895,  containing 
all  the  publications  of  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department  for  1895.  Strongly  bound,  with  Index, 
and  printed  on  superior  paper.  400  pages.  Price 
IS.  6d.,  post  free  2s. 

Articles  and  Speeches  by  Liberal  Leaders: 

Second  Series  ;  being  certain  publications  issued 
by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  and  in- 
cluding in  a  handy  volume,  with  Index,  a  selection 
of  Articles  and  Speeches  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
RosEBERY,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Sir  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Bryce,  &c.,  &c.  650  pp. 
Price  2s,,  post  free  2s.  6d. 


LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 

42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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VILLAGE  ORGANISATION. 


NOTES  AND  HINTS 


FOR  THE 


GUIDANCE  OF  LIBERALS. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 

(/«  connection  with  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Liberal  Central  Association)^ 

42,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
1896. 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


VILLAGE  ORGANISATION. 


Notes  and  Hints  for  the  Guidance  of  Liberals. 


The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  secure  that  every  community 
whatever  it  be — hamlet,  village,  parish,  or  even  combination  of 
parishes — shall  be  in  charge  of  earnest  Liberals,  whose  business 
it  will  be  to  take  care  that  Liberal  principles  are  known  and 
understood,  and  that  everything  which  can  be  done  to  assist  the 
progress  of  Liberalism,  especially  success  at  a  contested  election, 
shall  be  carefully  and  systematically  undertaken. 

Everyone  who  is  in  any  way  acquainted  with  village  life  knows 
the  practical  difficulties  with  which  Liberals  are  frequently  faced 
whenever  they  declare  their  politics  and  endeavour  to  help  the 
party  with  which  they  sympathise.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  those  in  every  village  who,  moved  by  deep  conviction  and 
true  patriotism,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  a  great  cause  quietly 
and  steadily  to  help  forward  the  adoption  of  Liberal  principles 
in  the  Government  of  their  country. 

Every  properly  organised  constituency  should  have  a  Divisional 
Liberal  Association,  acting  for  the  whole  Division,  representing 
all  parts  of  the  constituency,  and  undertaking  such  work  as  can 
best  be  done  from  a  common  centre.  A  central  Association  of 
this  kind,  however,  is  weak  and  ineffective,  unless  each  community 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  whole  constituency  has  its  own 
separate,  active,  useful  band  of  Liberal  workers.  It  is  impossible 
to  dwell  too  strongly  on  the  vast  importance  of  individual 
Liberals  concerning  themselves  in  these  matters,  and  realising 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  them  individually. 

The  first  questions  to  be  decided  are  :  (i)  What  area  should 
this  Village  Organisation  cover,  and  (2)  What  form  should  it 
take? 

The  Area  of  Organisation. 

As  to  area.  In  most  cases  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  the  parish  ; 
but  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  meet  every  case. 
In  some  instances  it  might  be  advisable  for  villages,  or  even 
parishes,  to  combine,  and  establish  a  joint  Liberal  Committee. 
This  would  be  where  the  villages  are  near  to  each  other,  where 
the  population  is  not  large,  where,  for  instance,  villages  are 
joined  together  for  the  election  of  a  Parish  Council,  or  where 
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other  local  circumstances  render  this  course  clearly  desirable. 
Again,  if  a  parish  contains  two  separate  villages,  each  with  cou" 
siderable  population^  in  most  cases  it  would  be  advisable  for  each 
of  these  villages  to  have  its  own  Liberal  Committee. 

The  Form  of  Org^anisation. 

As  to  the  form  which  the  Village  Organisation  should  take, 
we  suggest  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Committee,  and,  just  as 
each  parish  has  its  own  separate  Parish  Meeting,  so  every 
community  would  have  its  own  separate  Liberal  Committee. 

If  you  live  in  a  village  w^hich  at  present  lacks  any  sort  of 
Liberal  organisation,  it  is  proposed  in  what  follows  to  show  the 
lines  on  which  a  Liberal  Committee  ought  to  be  constructed  and 
worked. 

How  to  Start  a  Liberal  Committee. 

In  the  first  place,  in  almost  every  village  there  will  be  a  few 
inhabitants  known  to  each  other  as  Liberals.  "^These  should 
meet  and  compile  a  list  of  all  the  known  Liberal  electors  and 
non-electors  in  the  village  who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  take 
part  in  promoting  Liberalism  amongst  their  neighbours  and 
friends.  The  idea  is  to  include  every  sympathiser  who  in  any 
way  may  be  disposed  to  help  forward  the  Liberal  cause. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  members  may  do  this. 
Some,  for  instance,  may  be  willing  to  canvass,  others  are  best 
able  to  distribute  literature,  while  there  are  those  who,  from  the 
position  they  occupy,  would  be  of  service  by  being  publicly 
identified  with  Liberalism. 

When  this  List  of  Liberals  has  been  made  out,  the  next  step 
is  to  call  them  together,  This  can  be  done  by  whatever  method 
is  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  The  best  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  a  short  circular,  something  like  the  following  : 

Dear  Sir, 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  a  Meeting  of  Liberals,  to 

be  held  at  ,  on  ,  at,  o'clock, 

when  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Liberal  Committee  for   

All  those  who  desire  the  spread  of  Liberal  principles  should  attend, 
and  we  venture  to  urge  upon  you  the  need  of  active  support  from  all 
Liberals. 

Should  you  know  of  any  Liberal  who  has  not  been  invited  by  a 
Circular,  we  hope  you  will  inform  him  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  Meeting, 
and  try  to  bring  him  with  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

This  Circular  should  be  signed  by 
two  or  mere  of  the  best  hnown 
Liberals  in  the  parish. 

*  li  may  be  that  there  are  parishes  in  which  there  are  only  two  or  three 
Liberals  who  are  willing  to  take  avowed  action.  In  such  cases  the  two  or  thr^e 
should  endeavour  to  act  up  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  lines  of  action  markod  out 
for  a  complete  Committee. 
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Blank  circular  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  "^Secretary  of 
the  Divisional  Liberal  Association  or  from  the  Liberal  Publica- 
tion Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.  (For 
price,  see  cover  p.  3.) 

As  to  the  place  of  meeting,  it  is  suggested  that  for  the  first 
meeting,  at  all  events,  a  room  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
conveners  would  probably  be  as  convenient  as  anywhere.  As  to 
where  the  subsequent  meetings  should  be  held,  the  Committee 
itself  would  decide. 

The  First  Meeting:  of  the  Committee. 

At  the  first  meeting  a  temporary  Chairman  should  be  elected 
to  conduct  the  business  after  this  fashion. 

1.  A  Resotution  should  be  submitted  and  adopted,  establish- 
ing the  Committee.    This  resolution  might  be  as  follows  :  — 

That  those  present  constitute  the  Liberal  Committee 
for  the  {here  insert  "  parish  "  or  "  village eras  the  case 

may  be)  of.  with  power  to  add  to 

their  number,  and  that  the  object  of  the  Committee 
be  to  assist  by  every  legitimate  means  in  their  power 
the  advancement  of  Liberal  principles  in  this  district.'" 

2.  The  list  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  the  meeting 
should  now  be  read  over  by  the  Temporary  Chairman,  in  order 
that  any  friends  who  have  been  accidentally  left  out,  may  be 
invited  to  join  the  Committee,  and  that  the  names  of  any 
included  by  mistake  may  be  struck  out. 

It  is  suggested  that  before  the  next  meeting  the  Officers  of 
the  Committee  should  obtain  two  copies  of  the  most  recently 
issued  list  of  voters.  It  would  doubtless  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association  on  application, 
or  may  be  purchased  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 
These  lists  of  voters  will  enable  the  Committee  at  its  next 
meeting  to  make  certain  that  no  Elector  has  been  overlooked  in 
forming  the  Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  may  now  be  considered  established,  and 
the  first  duty  is,  therefore,  the  appointment  of  a  Chairman,  a 
Treasurer  and  an  Honorary  Secretary.  The  duties  of  Treasurer 
may  sometimes  be  conveniently  coupled  with  the  Chairmanship. 

The  duties  attaching  to  the  various  offices  may  briefly  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 
(a)  Chairman. 

To  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee. 
To  be  responsible  together  with  his  fellow-officers  for 
calling   meetinc^s    of  the  Committee  as   often  as 


*  If  the  name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  is  not  known  to  the  reader,  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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they  or  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association  think 
desirable — for  instance,  in  connection  with  registra- 
tion or  as  may  hereafter  appear  necessary  and 
desirable. 

To  be  responsible  together  with  his  fellow-officers  for 
seeing  personally  that  the  decisions  of  the  Committee 
are  duly  carried  out. 

(b)  Treasurer. 

To  receive  subscriptions  from  such  Liberals  as  are 

willing  to  subscribe. 
To  endeavour   to   raise   sufficient   money  for  local 

purposes,  and  also  if  possible  enough  to  allow  of  a 

contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Divisional  Liberal 

Association. 

To  report  quarterly  on  the  state  of  the  finances  and  to 
submit  a  yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee. 

(<:)  Honorary  Secretary. 

To  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  for  calling  the 
Committee  together — by  circular  or  otherwise— and 
to  procure  a  suitable  room  for  its  meeting. 

To  act  as  clerk  to  the  Committee  and  to  take  care  that 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  all 
the  necessary  work  of  the  Committee. 

To  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
and  with  the  officers  to  prepare  the  agenda  for  each 
meeting. 

To  draw  up,  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  and 
Treasurer,  a  draft  report  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  to  be  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

To  plan  and  superintend  the  canvass  arrangements,  as 
explained  subsequently. 

To  be  in  touch  with  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association 
and  constantly  to  inform  its  Secretary  of  whatever 
steps  are  being  taken  in  his  district.  This  report 
to  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association  should  be  made 
in  the  first  week  of  each  month. 

4.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  and  for  the  satis- 
factory working  of  the  Committee  should  now  be  considered  and 
adopted.  Those  given  below,  if  not  entirely  applicable  in  every 
-case,  will  probably  be  found  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  basis. 
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RULES  OF  THE  LIBERAL  COMMITTEE. 


OBJECTS, 

To  secure  the  support  of  Electors  and  Residents  in  the  district, 
favourable  to  Liberal  principles,  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  spreading 
political  information,  in  securing  a  complete  Register  of  Voters,  and  in 

'returning  a  Liberal  to  represent  the  Division 

in  Parliament. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Committee  shall  be  '*  The  

Liberal  Committee." 

2.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  Electors  and  others  who  are 

willing  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  Committee. 

3   Not  less  than  six  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  in 
each  year. 

4.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  at  least  five  days'  notice  shall 

be  given  of  every  meeting. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  shall  be  kept  by  the 

Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall  be  read  and  confirmed  at  each 
succeeding  meeting. 

6.  The  Committee  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  not  later  than 

February  in  each  year,  shall  receive  an  audited  Treasurer's 
Account,  together  with  a  statement  of  business  done  by  the 
Committee  during  the  year,  elect  the  Chairman,  Treasurer 
and  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
delegates  to  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  that  Association. 

7.  A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  must  be  convened  by  the 

Honorary  Secretary  at  any  time,  on  his  being  requested  todo 
so  by  a  notice  signed  by  not  less  than  three  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

8.  The  Committee  may  at  any  time  appoint  a  Sub-Committee 

for  special  work.  The  Sub-Committee  shall  report  to  the 
•Committee  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  to 
them. 

9.  Every  officer  on  ceasing  to  hold  office  shall  hand  over  to  his 

successor  all  books  and  papers  in  his  possession  belonging 
to  the  Committee, 

There  is  considerable  advantage  in  the  rules  being  printed,  but 
this  is  a  matter  which  the  Committee  itself  can  best  decide.  If  it 
is  decided  to  print  the  rules,  the  Honorary  Secretary  should  see 
that  each  member  of  the  Committee  is  provided  with  a  copy  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Copies  of  the  rules  as  printed  above  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  or  from  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London, 
S.W.    (For  price,  see  cover  p.  3.) 
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Subsequent  Meeting^s. 

It  is  suggested  that  before  the  first  meeting  separates,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  another  meeting,  at  an  early  date,  of 
the  full  Committee,  as  now  formed,  that  is,  including  any 
members  added  at  this  first  meeting.  At  this  and  subsequent 
meetings  the  work  of  the  Committee,  as  explained  in  detail  on 
succeeding  pages,  would  be  carried  on.  It  is  very  advisable, 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  once  a  month,  if  possible  on  a 
fixed  day  in  the  month,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  first  Monday. 
Exceptions  to  this  will  suggest  themselves.  It  may  be  found 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  suspend  or  alter  the  date  during 
harvest  and  holiday  times. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  may  be  conveniently  set  forth 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

Reg^istration. 

It  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the  greatest  practical  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  the  Liberal  cause  is  to  place  a  Liberal 
on  the  register,  and  then  to  see  that  v/hen  he  has  got  his  vote  he 
actually  uses  it.  It  is  accordingly  of  vital  importance  to  make 
certain  that  every  qualified  Liberal  is  on  the  register,  and  to  see 
that  only  qualified  Tories  are  allowed  to  get  on  or  to  remain 
there. 

It  must  be  the  unceasing  endeavour  of  the  Committee  to  make 
the  register  perfect  from  a  Liberal  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  each  year, 
early  in  January,  must  be  to  obtain  two  copies  of  the  Register 
of  Voters  for  the  area  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee. 
This  can  be  procured  from  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council, 
at  the  County  Hall,  or  better  still  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Divisional  Liberal  Association.  The  Honorary  Secretary 
must  bring  the  Register  to  every  meeting  of  the  Committee.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  should  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  names  on  the  Register.  They  should  make  it  their 
business  to  note  any  change  in  the  ownership  of  property  and  in 
the  occupation  of  houses,  and  to  seek  information  about  lodgers 
who  may  appear  entitled  to  a  vote.  Information  of  this  kind 
(which  it  is  most  important  should  be  as  accurate  as  ever 
possible,  especially  with  regard  to  dates,  and  the  politics  of  the 
persons  concerned)  ought  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  keep  a  record.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this  record,  carefully  com- 
piled from  month  to  month,  that  when  the  time  comes  round  in 
July  and  August,  claims  and  objections  will  be  made  on  behalf 
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of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  the  Liberal  representative  in  the 
Revision.  Courts  will  be  able  successfully  to  appear.* 

On  the  2oth  of  June  the  Overseers  publish  the  names  of  the 
Ownership  Voters  on  the  existing  Register.  These  names, 
unless  struck  out  at  the  Revision  Court,  subsequently  become 
part  of  the  Register  for  the  following  year. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  Overseers  publish  the  List  of 
Ownership  Claimants  (which  claims  must  be  made  on  or  before 
the  20th  of  July),  and  the  List  of  Occupation  Voters,  and  of  all 
Old  Lodgers  who  have  claimed  on  or  before  the  25th  of  July. 
(Lodgers  must  claim  every  year,  but  Old  Lodgers  need  not 
attend  the  Revision  Court  unless  objected  to). 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  Overseers  publish  the  Lists  of 
Occupation  and  New  Lodger  Claims  and  Objections,  and  the 
List  of  Objections  to  Ownership  Voters.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  last  day  for  making  Occupation  and  New  Lodger 
Claims  is  August  20th. 

These  Lists  should  be  obtained  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  as 
^oon  as  published,  either  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional 
Liberal  Association,  or  from  the  Overseer  or  Assistant- Overseer 
of  the  parish. 

Within  a  week  after  each  of  the  above  named  underlined  dates, 
special  meetings  of  the  Committee  (three  in  all)  must  necessarily  be 
convened  to  carefully  go  through  these  various  lists  in  the  light 
of  the  information  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  whatever  else  is  suggested  by  the  names  in  the 
lists  themselves. 

Full  details  of  the  result  of  this  consideration  by  the 
Committee  should  forthwith  be  sent  (or,  where  possible  taken)  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional 
Liberal  Association,  to  enable  the  latter  to  fill  up  forms  of  claim 
and  objection. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  assistance  of  the 
Divisional  Liberal  Secretary  should  be  secured.  He  may  be  able 
to  attend  one  of  these  meetings  or  to  send  someone  to 
represent  him. 

Failing  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional 
Liberal  Association,  the  task  of  making  these  claims  and 
objections  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  him- 
self, in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
A  simple  Guide  to  Registration  and  the  necessary  forms 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Liberal  Publication  Department, 
42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.  (For  price,  see  cover  p.  3.) 

*It  is  often  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  both  claims  and  objections,  on  behalf 
of  occupiers,  if,  early  in  July,  before  the  lists  are  made  up,  information  is  given  or 
sent  to  the  Overseer  or  Assistant  Overseer  as  to  new  names  which  ought  to  be  on  the 
list,  and  as  to  old  names  which  have  no  longer  any  right  to  be  there. 
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As  far  as  practicable  the  politics  of  every  Elector  should  be 
marked  distinctly  on  the  Register  which  is  kept  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  in  bold  capital  letters — L  for  Liberals,  and  T  for 
Tories  and  Dissentient  Liberals,  being  very  careful  not  to  mark 
any  Voter  L  unless  his  support  can  be  relied  upon.  The 
Doubtfuls  should  be  left  blank.  This  marking  should  be  done 
early  in  each  year,  and  be  always  kept  up  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association  may  at  any  time  copy  the 
marks  into  his  own  copy  of  the  Register. 

Educational  Work. 

It  will  be  for  the  Committee  to  consider  what  educational 
work  can  and  ought  to  be  carried  on,  and  is  best  adapted  to  local 
circumstances. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  information  about  Liberal 
principles  can  be  spread. 

MEETINGS. 

At  least  one  Public  Meeting  ought  to  be  held  every  year 
during  the  winter  months.  For  this,  if  needful,  a  speaker  or 
speakers  might  be  obtained  with  the  help  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Divisional  Liberal  Association.  It  is  often  possible  to  obtain 
assistance  of  this  kind  from  Liberals  of  a  neighbouring  town, 
who  may  be  qualified  and  willing  to  speak. 

Other  useful  forms  of  activity  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
are  addresses  at  the  Committee  Meetings,  to  be  delivered  by 
Members  of  the  Committee,  followed  by  discussion  ;  Cottage 
Meetings  at  which,  to  a  small  number  of  people.  Liberal 
principles  might  be  expounded  in  a  conversational  way  ;  Magic- 
lantern  Lectures  ;  and  Open-air  Meetings  addressed  from  a 
Liberal  van.  These  two  last  kinds  of  meeting  could  be 
arranged  for  in  connection  with  the  Divisional  Liberal  Associa- 
tion, Open-air  Meetings  without  a  van  can,  of  course,  be 
sometimes  held  with  advantage. 

An  admirable  method  of  making  Liberal  principles  better 
understood  and  appreciated  is  a  Weekly  Meeting,  at  which  a 
member  of  the  committee  reads  an  article  from  some  standard 
-Liberal  text-book,  such  for  instance  as  the  Liberal  Platform," 
v^'The  Liberal  Magazine,''  volumes  II.  and  III.,  "  Pamphlets  and 
.Leaflets  of  the  Publication  Department "  (see  p.  4  of  cover), 
and  the  "  Financial  Reform  Almanac."  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  article  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  or  even 
during  its  progress,  discussion  would  be  invited.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  useful  to  read  a  speech  by  a  Liberal  Leader,  or  a  report 
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of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  whilst  discussions  could  be 
arranged  dealing  with  Bills  before  Parliament.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overlook  Labour  questions,  and  questions  affecting 
Local  Government.  The  aim  of  the  Committee  should  be  to  make 
the  meetings  homely  and  interesting,  and  as  much  like  a  friendly 
chat  as  possible.  At  meetings  of  this  kind  it  would  be  well  to 
allow  anyone  interested  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present. 
Indeed,  the  larger  the  number  of  outsiders  who  are  present,  the 
more  useful  would  this  form  of  meeting  be. 

LITERATURE. 

The  Committee  should  arrange  for  the  systematic  distribution 
of  Liberal  leaflets,  dealing  with  subjects  in  which  the  district  is 
interested.  These  leaflets  could  generally  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  or  can  be 
purchased  very  cheaply  from  the  Liberal  Publication  Department, 
42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.  Sample  copies  of  all 
literature  published  by  this  Department  may  be  obtained,  as 
issued,  on  the  Honorary  Secretary  sending  his  name  and  address 
to  the  Department  at  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of  circulating  the  literature  is 
every  now  and  again  to  send  a  few  well-chosen  leaflets  in  an 
addressed  envelope  to  each  elector.  The  actual  delivery  of  these 
might  well  be  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Committee. 

Org^anisation  Work. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
existence  of  the  Committee.  It  is  important  to  Liberalise  a 
neighbourhood  by  educating  it  in  Liberal  principles  ;  it  is  just 
as  important  to  see  that  every  qualified  Liberal  is  actually  on  the 
Register  of  Voters.  But  equally  important  is  it  that  on  the 
polling  day  every  Liberal  shall  record  his  vote.  That  this  may 
take  place  the  Committee  must  lay  its  plans  on  these 
lines : — 

PREPARATIONS   FOR  CANVASSING. 

Assuming  that  directly  after  January  ist  the  Honorary 
Secretary  has  procured  two  copies  of  the  Register  for  the  district 
•dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  he  should  get  a  set  of  envelopes 
addressed  from  this  Register  as  soon  as  possible.  This  set 
should  include  all  the  Parliamentary  voters,  except  those  owners 
•of  property  who  do  not  reside  in  the  district.     The  work  of 
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addressing  the  envelopes  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  assisted  by  such  other  persons  as  he  can  enlist  for  the 
work.  The  Honorary  Secretary  should  always  have  in  his- 
possession  at  least  one  complete  set  of  addressed  envelopes 
from  the  current  Register. 

The  officers  should  then  take  these  envelopes,  and  get  them* 
arranged  in  the  order  most  convenient  for  canvassing — that  is,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  walking  order.  The  envelopes  being  thus 
arranged,  the  names  should  be  split  up  into  groups  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty.  These  groups  should  be  produced  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  and  promises  should  be  obtained  from- 
members  of  the  Committee  to  canvass,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
contested  election,  the  group  of  persons  whose  names  are  allotted 
to  them.  Whilst  this  is  being  done  it  may  be  found  desirable 
somewhat  to  rearrange  the  names  as  comprised  in  the  groups. 
It  may  be  that  a  group  allotted  to  A  contains  the  names  of  some 
electors  who  could  most  advantageously  be  canvassed  by  B.  In 
such  a  case  these  names  should  be  taken  from  A  and  given  to  B. 
Each  group  having  been  allotted  to  a  canvasser  the  names 
should  now  be  entered  into  a  separate  canvass  book.  The  book 
would  be  given  to  the  canvasser,  and  he  would  be  expected  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  political  leanings  of  every  voter 
contained  therein — ^in  short,  he  might  consider  that  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  voters  were  entrusted  to  his  care  to  obtain  as  much 
support  as  practicable  from  them  at  an  election  contest.  Doubt- 
less he  would  discover  opportunities  from  time  to  time  of  dis- 
cussing politics  with  the  political  waverers  among  them. 
Immediately  a  contest  occurred  he  would,  after  consulting  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  be  expected,  without  loss  of  time,  personally 
to  call  upon,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  to  canvass 
the  voters  committed  to  his  care. 

Information  as  to  voters  who  have  died,  changed  their 
addresses,  or  left  the  district,  should  be  noted  up  by  the  Can- 
vassers, and  supplied  by  them  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  to 
whom  it  will  be  useful  for  Registration  purposes. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  must  keep  a  list  of  Canvassers,  with 
a  record  of  the  work  allotted  to  each.  This  would  be  done  in  a 
Canvass  Register  (for  price,  see  cover,  p.  3). 

New  canvass  books  must  be  obtained  and  made  out  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  and  the  list  of  canvassers  should  be 
carefully  revised  and  kept  complete.  Canvass  books  should  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association, 
or,  failing  that,  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply  from  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,; 
S.W.    (For  price,  see  cover  p.  3.) 
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VEHICLES. 

Every  one  must  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a 
sufficient  supply  of  vehicles  on  the  polling  day.  The  Liberal 
party  is  confessedly  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  but  it  has 
been  repeatedly  shown  after  an  election  that  the  Liberal  party 
would  have  been  much  better  off  if  a  list  of  those  likely  to  lend 
horses  and  conveyances  had  been  compiled  beforehand,  and  in 
this  way  had  been  readily  available.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  keep  a  list  of  this  kind,  and  this  list,  when  once 
made  out,  should  come  up  occasionally  for  additions  and 
corrections.  Horses  and  vehicles  ordinarily  let  for  hire  are 
absolutely  prohibited  by  law  from  being  used  at  Elections. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  vehicles  used  by  trades- 
men, farmers,  and  others,  for  business  purposes,  are  often  well 
adapted  for  taking  voters  to  the  poll. 

Election  of  Local  Bodies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme  importance  of 
Parish  Council,  District  Council,  School  Board,  and  County 
Council  Elections.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Liberals  should 
take  a  partisan  view  of  these  matters,  but  it  is  certainly  their 
duty  to  see  that  men  are  elected  to  these  bodies  who  will  act  in 
a  Progressive  spirit.  As  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  Social 
Reform  must  now  be  done  by  these  local  authorities,  to  whom 
are  entrusted  such  matters  as  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  of  Village  Charities,  the  care  of  footpaths  and  the 
provision  of  Allotments,  it  is  vital  that  the  electors  should  elect 
them  on  the  right  lines. 

Representation  on  Divisional  Liberal 
Association. 

The  aim  of  what  has  already  been  written  is  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  in  each  community  of  a  distinct,  living, 
effective  Liberal  Committee.  But,  though  distinct,  the  whole  of 
these  organisations  will  want  welding  together  into  a  com- 
prehensive Divisional  Liberal  Association  which  shall  transact 
Liberal  business  belonging  to  the  constituency  as  a  whole,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  choice  of  a  Parliamentary  Candidate.  The 
constitution  of  a  Divisional  Association  must,  therefore, 
admit  of  each  Committee  being  directly  represented  in  its 
composition,  proportionately  to  the  electorate  or  population 
of  the  district      Instructions   as  to  the  time  for  choosing 
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delegates  will  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional 
Liberal  Association  and  their  election  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee should  be  made  with  great  care  and  discretion.  It  is 
also  very  desirable  that  the  Committee  electing  these  delegates 
should  be  as  fully  attended  as  possible.  This  is  of  great' 
importance,  since  it  is  essential  that  the  Divisional  Association 
should  be  representative  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form,  and 
consequently  entitled  to  speak  with  weight  and  authority  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  party  in  the  Division. 


The  suggestions  which  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages 
are  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
work  preparatory  to  an  election  rather  than  the  election  itself. 
But  elections  must  be  won  if  Liberal  principles  are  to  triumph, 
and  this  preparatory  work  of  the  Liberal  Committee  must  be 
followed  up  by  strenuous  and  well  maintained  endeavours 
throughout  the  election  contest,  and  on  the  polling-day.  In  all 
the  various  aspects  of  election  work — in  particular  in  canvassing,, 
in  the  distribution  of  literature,  in  securing  vehicles,  and  in 
making  certain  that  every  Liberal  records  his  vote — the  Liberal 
Committee  ought  to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  indeed  of  indispens- 
able value,  to  the  Liberal  Candidate  and  the  Liberal  Election 
Agent.  The  issue  of  the  election  directly  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  Liberals  who  live  in  the  locality  and  know  it,  play 
their  part. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  a  constituency  being  well  and 
completely  organised  in  the  manner  outlined.  Those  disposed 
to  stand  for  Parliament  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  signs 
of  activity  which  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  properly 
formed  Liberal  Committees,  and  the  constituency  would,  under 
these  conditions,  not  only  be  much  more  likely  to  secure  a  better 
candidate,  but  the  candidate  would,  at  the  same  time,  enter  upon 
the  contest  with  a  larger  measure  of  confidence  and  courage,  and 
a  much  better  prospect  of  winning  a  triumph  for  the  Liberal 
Cause. 
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TOWN  ORGANISATION. 


NOTES  AND  HINTS  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE 
OF  LIBERALS. 


The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  suggest  a  means  whereby  every 
town,  whether  a  separate  Parliamentary  Borough,  or  part  of  a  county 
division,  can  be  thoroughly  organised,  and  placed  in  charge  of  earnest 
Liberals,  whose  business  it  will  be  lo  take  care  that  Liberal  principles 
are  known  and  understood  and  that  everything  which  can  be  done  to 
assist  the  progress  of  Liberalism,  especially  to  obtain  success  at  a 
contested  election,  shall  be  carefully  and  systematically  undertaken. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  pamphlet  is  not  intended 
to  apply  in  detail  to  the  larger  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  though  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  hoped  useful  suggestions  may  be  found  in  its  pages. 

The  towns  to  which  these  notes  are  applicable  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes : — 

1.  Towns  not  divided  into  Wards.  This  class  would  include  the 
smaller  Municipal  Boroughs.  In  no  case  would  a  town  in  this  class 
have  separate  Parliamentary  representation. 

2.  Towns  divided  for  Municipal  or  Local  G-overnment  purposes  into 
Wards.  In  some  cases  these  towns  would  also  be  Parliamentary 
Boroughs.  In  other  cases  this  would  not  be  so,  and  the  Towns  would 
only  have  a  Town  or  District  Council. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  deal  with  Town  Organisation  under  these  two 
divisions  separately  in  detail. 
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L— TOWNS  WITHOUT  WARDS, 

The  organisation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  Association, 
-called  in  what  follows  the  Town  Liberal  Association.  Its  basis  of 
membership  should  be  as  representative  as  possible,  and  should  include 
-all  Liberals  who  are  prepared  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Associa- 
tion or  contribute  money  towards  its  support. 

The  general  scope  and  function  of  this  Town  Liberal  Association  will 
be  gathered  from  the  following  suggested  draft  rulee  ? — 

RULES  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

OBJECTS, 

To  secure  the  support  of  Electors  and  Residents  in  the  District, 
favourable  to  Liberal  principles,  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  spreading 
political  information,  in  securing  a  complete  register  of  voters,  and  in 

returning  a  Liberal  to  represent  the  

Division  in  Parliament. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  '*  The  

Liberal  Association," 

2.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Electors   and   others  who 

are  willing  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  accomplishment  ot 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Association, 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President^ 

^Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Honorary  Secretary,  to  be 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Aeeociation. 

4.  The  General  Business  of  the  Association  shall  be  conduct^  by 

an  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  o^ — 

(1)  The  officers  of  the  Association, 

(2)   Members  to  be  elected  by  the  Association 

at  the  Annual  Meeting, 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for 

the  transaction  of  business  to  form  a  quorum. 

6.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  occuring  in  the 

Officers  or  Executive  Committee  during  the  year  of  office- 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  such 
vacancies  by  electing  any  person  or  persons  to  act  during 
the  remainder  of  the  current  year^ 

7.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  (to  be  known  as  the 

Annual  Meeting)  shall  be  held  annually,  not  later  than 
February,  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Financial  Statement  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  respectively ;  to  elect  the  officerb 
of  the  Association,  and  the  Executive  Committee  ;  and  to 


*The  number  of  Vice-Presidents  must  be  settled  in  each  case  according  to  local 
•circumstances. 
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elect  the  delegates  to  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  to 
the  number  allowed  by,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  o 
that  Association. 

8.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency  at  least  five  days*  notice  shalf 

be  given  of  every  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

9.  A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  must  be  convened  by  the 

Honorary  Secretary  at  any  time  on  his  being  requested  to  do 
so  by  a  notice  signed  by  not  less  than  12  members.  A 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  must  in  like 
manner  be  convened  if  the  Honorary  Secretary  is  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  written  notice  signed  by  three  members  of  the 
Executive. 

10.  The  Executive  may  appoint  Sub-Committees  for  special  work 

at  any  time.  Such  Sub-Committees  to  report  to  the  Executive 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  to  them. 

11.  Every  officer  on  ceasing  to  hold  office  shall  hand  over  to  his 

successor  all  books  and  papers  in  his  possession  belonging  to- 
the  Association. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE  TOWN 
LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  work  of  the  Association  may  be  conveniently  set  forth  under 
the  following  heads : — 

REGISTRATION. 

It  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the  greatest  practical  service  which 
can  be  rendered  to  the  Liberal  cause  is  to  place  a  Liberal  on  the 
register  and  then  to  see  that  when  he  has  the  vote  he  actually  uses  it. 
It  is  accordingly  of  vital  importance  to  make  certain  that  every 
qualified  Liberal  is  on  the  register,  and  to  see  that  only  qualified 
Tories  are  allowed  to  remain  there,  or  to  get  on. 

It  must  be  the  unceasing  endeavour  of  the  Association  to  make  the 
Register  perfect  from  a  Liberal  point  of  view. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  difficult  for  Registration  work  to  be  properly 
carried  out  unless  there  is  a  paid  staff  for  the  purpose  of  a  house 
to  house  canvass.  Where  this  is  impossible,  the  following  sug- 
gestions will  be  helpful  towards  Voluntary  effort. 

The  work  of  Registration  should  be  carried  on  by  a  special  Registra- 
tion Committee,  composed  of  the  Executive  Committee,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Association  chosen  for  their  special  fitness  or 
aptitude  for  this  particular  work.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the 
Registration  Committee  should  include  any  persons  who,  from  their 
work  or  position,  have  special  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  Voters. 
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One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  each  year,  early  in 
J anuary,  must  be  to  obtain  two  copies  of  the  Parliamentary  Register  of 
Voters.  This  can  be  procured  from  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  at 
the  County  Hall,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal 
Association.  Where  there  is  a  Burgess  Roll,  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Town  Clerk.  The  Honorary  Secretary 
must  bring  the  Register  to  all  the  meetings  of  the  Regis- 
tration Committee,  which  should  be  held  monthly  or  oftener  as 
required.  The  members  of  this  Committee  should  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  names  on  the  Register.  They  should  make  it  their 
business  to  note  changes  in  the  ownership  of  property  and  in  the 
occupation  of  houses,  and  to  seek  information  about  lodgers  who  may 
appear  entitled  to  a  vote.  Information  of  this  kind  (which  it  is  most 
important  should  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  especially  with  regard  to 
dates,  and  the  politics  of  the  persons  concerned)  ought  to  be  reported  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Committee  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  keep  a  record.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this  record, 
carefully  compiled  from  month  to  month,  that  when  the  time  comes 
round  in  July  and  August,  claims  and  objections  will  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  the  Liberal  representative  in  the 
Revision  Courts  will  be  able  successfully  to  appear."^ 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so,  a  systematic  house-to-house 
Registration  Canvass  or  Survey  should  be  made,  on  the  15th  of  July 
in  each  year,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  thereto.  The  Registration  Can- 
vasser should  be  supplied  with  the  names  of  the  Voters  on  the 
existing  Parliamentary  Register,  written  in  a  book  with  a^ple  space 
between  each  name,  so  as  to  note  removals  and  to  enter  new  comers. 
Registration  Canvass  books  (which  contain  full  instructions  as  to  the 
work)  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply  from  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.  (For  price,  see 
p.  3  of  Cover.) 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  Overseers  publish  names  of  the  ownership 
voters  on  the  existing  Register.  These  names,  unless  struck  out  at 
the  Revision  Court,  subsequently  become  part  of  the  Register  for  the 
following  year. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  Overseers  publish  the  List  of  Ownership 
Claimants  (which  claims  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July) 
and  the  List  of  Occupation  Voters,  and  all  Old  Lodgers  who  have 

*It  is  often  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  making  claims  and  objections  on  behalf 
of  occupiers,  if,  early  in  Jialy,  before  the  lists  are  made  up,  information  is  given  or 
sent  to  the  Overseers  or  Assistant  Overseer  as  to  new  names  which  ought  to  be  on  the 
.list,  and  as  to  old  names  which  have  no  longer  any  right  to  be  there. 
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caimed  on  or  before  the  25th  of  July.  (Lodgers  must  claim  every 
year,  but  Old  Lodgers  need  not  attend  the  Revision  Court  unless 
objected  to.) 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  Overseers  publish  the  Lists  of  Occupa- 
tion and  New  Lodofer  Claims  and  Objections,  and  Objections  to  Owner- 
ship Claimants  and  Voters.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  last  day 
for  making  Occupation  and  N'ew  Lodger  Claims  and  all  objections  is 
August  20th. 

These  Lists  should  be  obtained  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  as  soon 
as  published,  either  from  the  Overseers  or  Assistant-Overseer  or 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association. 

Within  a  week  after  each  of  the  above-named  underlined  dates, 
special  meetings  of  the  Registration  Committee  (three  in  all)  must 
necessarily  be  convened  to  carefully  go  through  these  various  lists 
in  the  light  of  the  information  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bonorary  Secretary,  and  whatever  else  is  suggested  by  the  names  in 
"i^he  lists  themselves. 

Full  details  of  the  result  of  this  consideration  by  the  Committee 
should  forthwith  be  sent  (or,  where  possible,  taken)  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  to 
•enable  the  latter  to  fill  up  forms  of  claim  and  objection. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  assistance  of  the  Divisional 
Xiiberal  Secretary  should  be  secured.  He  may  be  able  to  attend  one 
of  these  meetings,  or  to  send  someone  to  represent  him. 

Failing  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal 
Association,  the  task  of  making  these  claims  and  objections  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  himself,  or  by  some  other 
person  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  Registration  Committee.  A 
simple  Guide  to  Registration  and  the  necessary  forms  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament 
Street,  London,  S.W.    (For  price,  see  cover  p.  3.) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Out- Voters  of  the  district  will  be  dealt  with 
loj  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association.  In  case  this 
is,  for  any  reason,  impossible,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Town 
Liberal  Association  might  be  able  to  find  time  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  by  correspondence. 

As  far  as  practical  the  politics  of  every  Elector  should  be  marked 
distinctly  on  one  copy  of  the  Register  (which  should  be  kept  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  regarded  as  private)  in  bold  capital  letters — 
L  for  Liberals,  and  T  for  Tories  and  Dissentient  Liberals,  being 
very  careful  not  to  mark  any  Voter  L  unless  his  support  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  Doubtfuls  should  be  left  blank.  This  marking 
.should  be  done  early  in  each  year,  and  be  always  kept  ud  so  that  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association  may  at  any  time 
copy  the  marks  into  his  own  copy  of  the  Register. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

It  will  be  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  consider  what  educa- 
tional work  can  and  ought  to  be  carried  on,  and  is  best  adapted  to 
local  circumstances. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  information  about  Liberal 
principles  can  be  spread. 

MEETINGS. 

Two  or  three  Public  Meetings  at  least  ought  to  be  held  every  year 
for  choice  during  the  winter  months.  These  should  be  arranged  so 
as  to  cover  the  various  parts  of  the  town.  For  the  larger  meetings 
a  speaker  or  speakers  might  be  obtained  with  the  co-operation  of  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association. 

An  Annual  Tea  and  Social  Evening  is  often  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  way  of  bringing  the  Members  of  the  Association  and 
their  friends  together. 

Other  useful  forms  of  activity  worthy  of  careful  consideration  are 
lectures,  delivered  by  Local  Liberals,  followed  by  discussion;  small 
meetings  at  which  Liberal  principles  might  be  expounded  in  a  con- 
versational  way ;  Magic-lantern  Lectures,  and  occasional  Open-air 
Meetings. 

An  admirable  method  of  making  Liberal  principles  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  is  a  Weekly  Meeting,  at  which  someone  reads 
an  article  from  some  standard  Liberal  text  book,  such  for  instance 
as  the  "  Liberal  Platform,"  "  The  Liberal  Magazine,"  volumes  II. 
and  III.,  "  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  of  the  Publication  Department 
(see  p.  4  of  cover),  and  the  "  Financial  Reform  Almanac."    At  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  article  on  the  subject  under  consider 
ation,  or  even  during  its  progress,  discussion  would   be  invited. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  useful  to  read  a  speech  by  a  Liberal  leader, 
or  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  whilst  discussions  could 
De  arranged  dealing  with  Bill§  before  Parliament.    Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overlook  Labour  Questions  and  questions  affecting  Local 
Government.    The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  meetings  homely  and 
interesting,  and  as  much  like  a  friendly  chat  as  possible.    At  meetings 
of  this  kind  it  would  be  well  to  allow  anyone  interested  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  present.    Indeed,  the  larger  number  of  outsiders 
who  are  present,  the  more  useful  [would  this  form  of  meeting  be. 
Where  there  is  a  Liberal  Club,  meetings  of  this  kind  ought  certainly 
to  be  held. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  Association  should  arrange  for  the  systematic  distribution  of 
Liberal  leaflets,  dealing  with  subjects  in  which  the  district  is  inter- 
ested. These  leaflets  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply  from  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 
Sample  copies  of  all  literature  published  by  this  Department  will  be 
sent,  as  issued,  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  on  receipt  of  his  name  and 
address. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of  circulating  the  literature  is 
every  now  and  again  to  send  a  few  well-chosen  leaflets  in  an 
addressed  envelope  to  each  elector.  The  actual  delivery  of  these 
might  well  be  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Association, 

ORGANISATION  WORK. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  existence 
of  the  Association.  It  is  important  to  Liberalise  a  neighbourhood  by 
educating  it  in  Liberal  principles ;  it  is  just  as  important  to  see  that 
every  qualified  Liberal  is  actually  on  the  Register  of  Voters,  But 
equally  important  is  it  that  on  the  polling  day  every  Liberal  shall 
record  his  vote.  That  this  may  take  place  the  Association  must  lay 
its  plans  on  these  lines  ; — 

PREPARATIONS   FOR  CANVASSING. 

Assuming  that  directly  after  January  1st  the  Honorary  Secretary  has 
procured  two  copies  of  the  Register,  he  should  get  a  set  of  envelopes 
addressed  from  this  Register  as  soon  as  possible.  This  set  should 
include  all  the  Parliamentary  voters,  except  those  owners  of  property 
who  do  not  reside  in  the  district.  The  work  of  addressing  the 
envelopes  should  be  arranged  for  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  assisted 
by  such  others  as  he  can  enlist  for  the  work.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  should  always  have  in  his  possession  at  least  one 
complete  set  of  addressed  envelopes  from  the  current  Register. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  members  should  be  invited  to  under- 
take canvassing  work  and  to  give  in  their  names  for  this  purpose  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
should  then  be  held  at  which  the  voters  of  the  whole  town  should  be 
divided  up  into  groups  of  from  20  to  25,  as  far  as  practicable  in 
walking  order.  The  Executive  should  carefully  consider  the  names  of 
those  who  have  oflfered  to  canvass,  and  to  these  and  any  others  of 
whom  the  Executive  may  know  who  would  undertake  the  work  each 
group  of  voters  should  be  allotted  to  one  given  canvasser.  Canvass 
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books  should  then  be  prepared,  each  book  containing  one  group  of 
names.  The  Executive,  together  with  the  canvassers,  should  constitute 
a  Canvassing  Committee,  and  this  Committee  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  called  together  by  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
Canvass-books  should  be  produced  and  considered  at  this  meeting  and 
definite  promises  should  be  obtained  from  members  of  the  Committee 
to  canvass,  on  the  occasion  of  a  contested  election,  the  group  of  persons 
whose  names  are  allotted  to  them.  Whilst  this  is  being  done  it  may  be 
found  desirable  somewhat  to  re-arrange  the  names  as  comprised  in  the 
groups.  It  may  be  that  a  group  allotted  to  A  contains  the  names  of 
some  electors  who  could  most  advantageously  be  canvassed  by  B.  In 
such  a  case  these  names  should  be  taken  from  A  and  given  to  B.  The 
book  would  be  given  to  the  canvasser,  and  he  would  be  expected  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  political  leanings  of  every  voter 
contained  therein — in  short,  he  might  consider  that  the  20  or  25 
voters  were  entrusted  to  his  care  to  obtain  as  much  support  as 
practicable  from  them  at  an  election  contest.  Doubtless  he  would 
discover  opportunities  from  time  to  time  of  discussing  politics  with 
the  political  waverers  among  them.  Immediately  a  contest  occurred  he 
would,  after  consulting  the  Honorary  Secretary,  be  expected,  without 
loss  of  time,  personally  to  call  upon,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
candidate^  to  canvass,  the  voters  committed  to  his  care. 

This  Canvassing  Committee  should  hold  at  least  two  meetings  in  the 
year — one  of  which  should  be  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  old 
Canvass-books  would  be  replaced  by  new,  compiled  from  the  new 
register.  It  will  often  be  found  a  very  desirable  plan  to  allot  two 
canvassers  to  each  group  of  names,  so  that  the  canvassing  may  be  done 
in  pairs.  A  younger  man  might,  for  instance,  be  associated  with  an 
older,  and  in  this  way  obtain  useful  experience,  valuable  alike  to 
himself  and  the  Liberal  cause. 

Information  as  to  voters  who  have  died,  changed  their  addresses, 
or  left  the  district,  should  be  noted  up  by  the  Canvassers,  and  supplied 
by  them  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  to  whom  it  will  be  useful  for 
Begistration  purposes. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  must  keep  a  list  of  Canvassers,  with  a  record 
of  the  work  allotted  to  each.  This  would  be  done  in  a  Canvass 
Register  (for  price,  see  cover  p.  3).  Any  vacancies  in  the  list  of  Canvassers 
should  be  filled  up  as  they  occur  by  the  Canvassing  Committee,  or  by  the 
Executive,  and  the  list  of  Canvassers  must  be  carefully  revised  and  kept 
complete. 

New  Canvass-books  must  be  obtained  and  made  out  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.     Election  Canvass-books  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply 
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from  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  d2,  Parliament  Street, 
London/  S. W.    (For  price,  see  p.  3  of  cover.) 

VEHICLES, 

Every  one  must  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a  sufficient 
supply  of  vehicles  on  the  polling  day.  The  Liberal  party  is  confessedly 
at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
aftei*  an  election  that  the  Liberal  party  would  have  been  much  better 
oflF  if  a  list  of  those  likely  to  lend  horses  and  conveyances  had  been 
compiled  beforehand,  and  in  this  way  had  been  readily  available.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  keep  a  list  of  this  kind,  and  this 
list,  when  once  made  out,  should  come  up  occasionally  for  additions  and 
corrections.  Horses  and  vehicles,  ordinarily  let  for  hire,  are  absolutely 
prohibited  by  law  from  being  used  at  Elections. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  vehicles  used  by  tradesmen  and 
others  for  business  purposes  are  often  well  adapted  for  taking  voters 
to  the  poll. 

Local  Elections. 

It  is  hardl}^  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme  importance  of  Town 
Council,  Urban  District  Council,  Guardian,  County  Council,  and 
School  Board  Elections.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Liberals 
should  take  a  partisan  view  of  these  matters,  but  it  is  certainly  their 
duty  to  see  that  men  are  elected  to  these  bodies  who  will  act  in  a 
Progressive  spirit.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  secure  the 
election  of  Conservatives,  as  Conservatives,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
non-party  fight ;  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  such  attempts  are 
not  allowed  to  succeed. 

The  suggestions  herein  contained  have  been  made  primarily  with  a  view 
to  Parliamentary  contests,*but  in  all  cases  where  the  Liberal  Association 
decides  to  take  part  in  local  election,  the  machinery  already  outlined 
should  of  course  be  utilised  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  candidates. 
For  instance,  in  towns,  where  municipal  contests  are  decided  on  party 
lines,  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  Town  Association  to  adopt 
candidates,  and  to  undertake  the  arrangement  of  the  election  campaign. 

Women's   Liberal  Associations. 

Where  a  Women's  Liberal  Association  exists,  it  is  important  to 
secure  its  co-operation  so  that  the  fullest  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  assistance  which  it  can  render,  and  that  combined  action  should  be 
taken  to  further  the  cause  of  Liberalism.  In  canvassing,  in  tracing 
removals,  in  the  work  of  registration,  in  the  distribution  of  literature, 
and  in  endless  other  ways,  very  valuable  help  can  be  rendered  by 
members  of  Women's  Liberal  Associations. 
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II.— TOWNS  WITH  WARDS. 

In  some  cases  a  town  in  this  class  would  have  separate  Parliamentary 
representation.  In  other  cases  the  town  wonld  form  part  of  a 
Parliamentary  County  Division. 

The  general  organisation  for  the  town  as  a  whole  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Liberal  Association,  whilst  the  details  would  (as 
explained  subsequently)  be  worked  out  by  Liberal  Ward  Committees. 

The  basis  of  membership  of  the  Town  Liberal  Association  should  be 
as  representative  as  possible,  and  should  include  all  Liberals  who  are 
prepared  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  Association  or  contribute  money 
towards  its  support.  All  members  of  the  Ward  Committees  would  also  be 
members  of  the  Town  Association.  The  general  scope  and  function  of 
the  latter  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  suggested  draft  rules. 

RULES  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Objects, 

To  secure  the  support  of  Electors  and  Residents  in  the  Borough 
favourable  to  Liberal  principles,  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  spreading 
political  information,  in  securing  a  complete  register  of  voters  and  in 
returning  a  Liberal  to  represent  in  Parliament. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  

Liberal  Association. 

2.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Electors  and  others  who 

^re  willing  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  accomplishments  of 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Association, 

3.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 

Vice-Presidents,*^  Treasurer  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  be 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

4.  The  Business  oi  the  Association  shall  be  conducted  by  the 

General  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  The  General  Committee  (in  Parliamentary  Boroughs  the  Liberal 

Two    Hundred)  shall  consist  of  Members,  

elected  by  the  Liberal  Ward  Committee   (here  set 

out  the  number  of  members  for  each    Ward,  according  to 

their  respective  electorates),  and  members  elected  by 

the  Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting. 

In  a  Parliamentary  Borough  these  various  totals  should  add 
up  to  200,  or  such  other  number  as  the  rules  of  the 
Association  provide  for. 

*The  number  of  Vice-Presidents  must  be  settled  in  each  case  according  to  Jocal 
circumstances. 
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6.  The]Executive  Committee  shall  consist^of — 

(1)  The  Officers*of  the  Association. 

(2)  The  three   Ofificers  of]  each  of  the  Ward  Liberal 

Committees. 

(3)   *Members1  to  be  lelected   by   the  General 

Committee  {in  towns  with  separate  Parliamentary 
representation  by  the  Liberal  Two  Hundred). 

Two  Hundred*'  is  merely  taken  as  typical.    The  number 
would  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  town. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for 

the  transaction'of  business  ....to  form  a  quorum. 

8.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  occuring  in  the 

officers  or  Executive  Committee  during  the  year  of  office, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  such 
vacancies  by  the  election  of  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
act  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

9.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  (to  be  known  as  the 

Annual  Meeting)  shall  be  held  annually,  not  later  than 
February,  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  and 
Financial  Statement  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  respectively;  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion; to  elect   additional  members   of  the  General 

Committee  (in  Parliamentary  Boroughs  the  Liberal  Two 
Hundred)  as  provided  for  by  Rule  5;  [and  to  elect  the 
delegates  to  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association  to  the  number 
allowed  by  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  that  Asso- 
ciation, due  regard  being  had  to  the  claims  of  the  various 
Wards  to  be  represented  proportionately.] 

This  last  sentence  would  be  omitted  for  towns  with  separate 
parliamentary  representation. 

10.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency  at  least  five  days'  notice  shall 

be  given  of  every  meeting  of  the  Association  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  General  Committee  (in  Parliamentary 
Boroughs  the  Liberal  Three  Hundred). 

11.  A  special  Meeting  of  the  Association  or  the  General  Committee 

{in  Parliamentary  Boroughs  the  Liberal  Two  Hundred)  must 
be  convened  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  at  any  time  on  his 
being  requested  to  do  so  by  a  notice  signed  by  not  less  than 
25  members.  A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
must,  in  like  manner,  be  convened  if  the  Honorary  Secretary 
IS  requested  to  do  so  by  a  written  notice  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  Executive. 


*It  is  suggested  that  this  number  might  be  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  Ward 
Officers. 
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12.  The  Executive  Committee  may  appoint  Sub-Committees  for 

special  work  at  any  time.  Such  Sub-Committees  to  report 
to  the  Executive  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  ta 
themg 

13.  Every  officer  on  ceasing  to  hold  office  shall  hand  over  to  his 

successor  all  books  and  papers  in  his  possession  belonging  to 
the  Association. 

The  Work  of  the  Town  Liberal 
Association. 

As  will  be  shown  in  what  follows,  the  detailed  work  ought  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Ward  Liberal  Committees,  but  there  are  several 
matters  in  which  the  Town  Association  ought  to  take  the  initiative. 

REGISTRATION, 

The  Town  Executive  must  take  care  to  see  that  proper  arrangements 
are  made  everywhere  for  securing  a  complete  and  correct  Register. 
Where  paid  canvassers  for  this  purpose  are  necessary^  the  Town 
Executive  should  arrange  for  their  engagement  and  payment.  When 
there  is  not  a  paid  agent,  the  conduct  of  the  Eegistration — the  making 
out  of  the  claims  and  objections,  and  sustaining  them  in  Court — must 
also  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Executive,  or  a  specially  elected 
Registration  Sub-Committee.  This  would  be  done  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  in  the 
case  of  towns  having  no  separate  Parliamentary  representation. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

Whilst  public  Ward  meetings  would  be  arranged  by  the  Ward 
Committees,  the  larger  meetings  would  be  arranged  for  by  the  Town 
Executive,  which  would  also  see  that  in  Wards  lacking  local 
initiative  meetings  were  arranged  and  held.  Anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  demonstration  would  always  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Executive. 

ORGANISATION. 

Here  again  it  is  most  important  that  the  Executive  should  take 
care  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  canvassing  arrangements  in  all 
the  Wards  are  complete  and  satisfactory.  In  any  case  where  the 
Ward  Committee  for  any  reason  could  not  arrange  enough  canvasser* 
from  its  own  members,  or  in  the  exceptional  case  where  no  Ward 
Committee  exists,  the  Executive  would  arrange  for  adjacent  wards  ta 
take  over  the  work.  In  such  a  case  the  aim  should  be  that  thifi^ 
assistance  should  be  only  temporary,  and  that  ultimately  the  Ward 
•hould  be  worked  by  its  own  Ward  Committee. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  Town  Association  should  supplement  Ward  efforts  in  the 
distribution  of  literature.  The  actual  work  and  delivery,  or  dis- 
tribution, would,  however,  often  better  be  done  through  the  Ward 
organisations. 

THE  SECRETARYSHIP. 

Reference  in  this  pamphlet  is  always  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary^ 
of  the  Town  Liberal  Association,  but  it  is  very  desirable,  where  the 
town  is  of  sufficient  size,  that  a  paid  Secretary  and  Registration  Agent 
should  be  appointed.  His  duties  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  but  he  would  naturally  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  thousand  and  one 
details  connected  with  the  organisation  of  various  Ward  Committees, 
whilst  his  service  at  times  of  registration  and  election  would  be 
particularly  valuable. 

THE  tLIBERAL  TWO  HUNDRED. 

Tlie  Liberal  Two  Hundred  would  exist  in  Parliamentary  Boroughs 
and  would  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  selection  (on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee  for  final  adoption  by  the 
Association)  of  a  Parliamentary  candidate  and  with  the  general 
direction  of  Liberal  policy  in  the  Borough,  It  has  already  been 
explained  that  the  number  two  hundred  has  been  taken  as  typical  onlyg 
It  might  be  more  convenient  to  have  a  Liberal  100  or  300.  The  size 
of  the  town  and  the  strength  of  Liberalism  must  help  in  deciding  what 
this  number  is  to  be. 

THE   GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

This  would  exist  in  towns  not  having  separate  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. The  number  of  its  members  would  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  town  and  the  strength  of  Liberalism.  It  would  not  deal 
with  the  choice  of  a  Parliamentary  candidate,  since  this  would  fall  to 
the  Divisional  Liberal  Association,  to  which  there  would  be  delegates- 
for  the  town  as  mentioned  in  rule  9. 


WARD  COMMITTEES. 

Each  Ward  should  liave  a  Ward  Committee,  and  the  idea  is  to 
include  in  these  Committees  every  sympathiser  who  in  any  way  may 
be  disposed  to  help  forward  the  Liberal  cause.  Where  local  elections 
are  fought  on  party  grounds,  the  Liberal  candidates  for  the  Wards, 
would  be  chosen  by  the  Ward  Committees. 
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How  to  Form  a  Ward  Committee. 

In  order  to  establish  a  Ward  Committee,  a  List  of  all  the  known 
Liberal  electors  and  non-electors  in  the  ward  who  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  take  part  in  promoting  Liberalism  amongst  their  neighbours 
and  friends  should  be  compiled.  The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Liberal  Association  of  the  Town  would  do  this  in  consultation  with  tho 
Liberals  belonging  to  the  Ward.  Otherwise  it  is  suggested  that  the 
more  active  Liberals  in  the  Ward  should  consult  together,  and  should 
themselves  take  the  necessary  steps. 

When  this  List  of  Liberals  has  been  made  out,  the  next  step  is  to 
call  them  together .  This  should  be  done  by  a  circular,  something  like 
the  following  : — 

Dear  Sir, 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  presentfat  a  Meeting  of  Liberals,  to 

be  held  at  ,  on  ,  at  o'clock, 

when  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Liberal  Committee  for  this  Ward. 

All  those  who  desire  the  spread  of  Liberal  principles  should  attend, 
and  we  venture  lo  urge  upon  you  the  need  of  active  support  from  all 
Liberals. 

Should  you  know  of  any  Liberal,  who  has  not  been  invited  by  a 
Circular,  we  hope  you|will  inform  him  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
and  try  to  bring  him  with  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

t.  This  Circular  should  be  signed  by 

two  or  more  of  the  best  known 
Liberals  in  the  Ward  and  also  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Town 
Libertil  Association, 

The  First  Meeting:  of  tiie  Committee. 

At  the  first  meeting  a  temporary  Chairman  should  be  elected  to  conduct 
the  business  after  this  fashion. 

L  A  Resolution  should  be  submitted  and  adopted,  establishing  the 
•Committee.    This  resolution  might  be  as  follows  : — 

That  those  present  constitute  the  Liberal  Committee  for  the 

 Ward,  with  power  to  add  to  their 

number,  and  that  the  object  of  the  Committee  be  to  assist  by 
every  legitimate  means  in  their  power  the  advancement  of 
Liberal  principles  in  this  Ward." 
2.    The  list  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  the  meeting  should 
now  be  read  over  by  the  temporary  Chairman,  in  order  that  any  friends 
w^ho  have  been  accidentally  left  out  may  be  invited  to  join  the  Committee, 
and  that  the  names  of  any  included  by  mistake  may  be  struck  out. 
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It  is  suggested  that  before  the  next  meeting  the  Officers  of  the 
Committee  should  obtain  two  copies  of  the  most  recently  issued  list  of 
voters.  It  could  doubtless  be  obtained  from,  or  through,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Town  Liberal  Association.  These  lists  of  Voters  will 
enable  the  Committee  at  its  next  meeting  to  make  certain  that  no 
Elector  has  been  overlooked  in  forming  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  may  now  be  considered  established,  and  the  first 
duty  is,  therefore,  the  appointment  of  a  Chairman,  a  Treasurer  and  an 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  the  selection  of  four  other  persons  to  form 
with  the  ofiScers  the  Executive  of  the  Committee. 

The  duties  attaching  to  the  various  offices  may  briefly  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 
(a)  Chairman. 

To  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ward  Committee. 
To  be  responsible  together  with  his  fellow-officers  for  calling 
meetings  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Ward  Executive  as 
often  as  the  Officers,  the  Executive  or  the  Liberal 
Association  think  desirable — for  instance,  in  connection 
with  registration  or  as  may  hereafter  appear  necessary  and 
desirable. 

To  be  responsible,  together  with  his  fellow-officers,  for  seeing 
personally  that  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  are  duly 
carried  out. 
{h)  Treasurer, 

To  receive  subscriptions  from  such  Liberals  as  are  willing  to 
subscribe. 

To  endeavour  to  raise  sufficient  money  for  the  purposes  ox  the 
Ward. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  rne  Town 
Liberal  Association  to  raise  the  money  required  for 
the  town  as  a  whole.  The  money  necessary  for  Ward 
purposes  would  generally  be  very  small. 

To  report  quarterly  on  the  state  of  the  finances  and  to 
submit  a  yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Committee. 
{c)  Honorary  Secretary, 

To  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  for  calling  the  Ward 
Committee  and  Ward  Executive  together. 

To  act  as  clerk  to  the  Committee  and  Executive  and  to  take 
care  that  arrangements  are  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  all 
the  necessary  work  of  the  Committee  and  Executive. 
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To  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  and 
Executive  and,  with  the  officers,  to  prepare  the  agenda  for 
each  meeting. 

To  draw  up,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive,  a  draft 
report  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee. 

To  plan  and  superintend  the  canvass  arrangements,  as  ex- 
plained subsequently. 

To  be  in  touch  with  the  Town  Liberal  Association,  and  con- 
stantly to  inform  its  Secretary  of  whatever  steps  are  being 
taken  in  his  district.     This  report  to  the  Town  Liberal 
Association  should  be  made  at  least  quarterly. 
{d)  Executive. 

To  act  as  a  consultative  body  initiating  action,  and  generally 
supervising  the  work  of  the  Ward  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  suggested  Eules  of  the  Town 
Liberal  Association  (see  p.  10)  that  the  Ward  Executives 
together  form  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Town 
Liberal  Association,  together  with  other  persons,  as  are 
provided  for  by  the  Rules  of  that  Association. 

4.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  and  for  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  Committee  should  now  be  considered  and  adopted. 
Those  given  below,  if  not  entirely  applicable  in  every  case,  will  probably 
be  found  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  basis. 

RULES  OF  THE  WARD  LIBERAL  COMMITTEE. 


ObjectSi 

To  secure  the  support  of  Electors  and  Residents  in  the  Ward 
favourable  to  Liberal  principles,  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  spreading 
political  information,  in  securing  a  complete  register  of  voters,  and  in 

returning  a  Liberal  to  represent  the  Borough 

or  '*  Division  "  as  the  case  may  he)  in  Parliament. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Committee  shall  be  **The  

Ward  Liberal  Committee." 

2.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  Electors    and  others  who 

are  willing  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Committee. 

3.  Not  less  than  six  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  in 

each  year.    The  Executive  shall  meet  at  least  oncejamonth. 
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4.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  at  .east  five  days'  notice  shall 

be  given  of  every  meeting  of  the  Ward  Committee. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  shall  be  kept  by  the 

Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall  be  read  and  confirmed  at 
each  succeeding  meeting. 

6.  The  Committee  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  not  later 

than  February  in  each  year,  shall  receive  an  audited 
Treasurer's  Account,  together  with  a  statement  of  business 
done  by  the  Committee  during  the  year,  elect  the  Chairman, 
Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretary  and  four  other  members  to 
form,  with  the  officers,  the  Executive  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  the  delegates  to  the  General  Committee  (in  Parlia- 
mcntary  Boroughs  the  Liberal  Two  Hundred)  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  that  Association. 

7.  A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  must  be  convened  by  the 

Honorary  Secretary  at  any  time,  on  his  being  requested  to 
do  so  by  a  notice  signed  by  not  less  than  twelve  Members  ot 
the  Committee. 

8.  Every  Officer  on  ceasing  to  hold  office  shall  hand  over  to  his 

successor  all  books  and  papers  in  his  possession  belonging  to 
the  Committee. 

There  is  considerable  advantage  in  the  rules  being  printed,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary  should  see  that  each  member  of  the  Committee  is 
provided  with  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 


Subsequent  Meetlngps. 

It  is  suggested  that  before  the  first  meeting  separates,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  another  meeting,  at  an  early  date,  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, as  now  formed,  that  is  including  any  members  added  at  this 
first  meeting.  At  this  and  subsequent  meetings  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  as  explained  in  detail  on  succeeding  pages,  would  be 
carried  on.  It  is  very  advisable  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Ward  Committee  should  be  held  at  least  six  times  in  the 
jear,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  once  a  month,  if  possible 
on  a  fixed  day  in  the  month,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  first  Monday. 
Exceptions  to  this  will  suggest  themselves.  It  may  be  found  necessary 
for  instance,  to  suspend  or  alter  the  date  during  summer  months, 
except  in  so  far  as  Bi^gistratibn  is  concerned. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  work  of  the  Committee^may  be  conveniently  set  forth  under  the^ 
following  heads : — 

Registration. 

It  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the  greatest  practical  service  which 
can  be  rendered  to  the  Liberal  cause  is  to  place  a  Liberal  on  the 
register  and  then  to  see  that  when  he  has  the  vote  he  actually  use& 
it.  It  is  accordingly  of  vital  importance  to  make  certain  that  every 
qualified  Liberal  is  on  the  register,  and  to  see  that  only  qualified  Tories 
are  allowed  to  remain  there,  or  to  get  on. 

It  must  be  the  unceasing  endeavour  of  the  Committee  to  make  the 
register  perfect  from  a  Liberal  point  of  view. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  difficult  for  the  Eegistration  to  be  properly 
carried  out  unless  there  is  a  paid  staflf  for  the  purpose  of  a  house 
to  house  canvass.  Where  this  is  impossible,  the  following  suggestion 
will  be  helpful  towaids  voluntary  effort. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  each  year,  early  in 
January,  must  be  to  obtain  two  copies  of  the  Parliamentary  Eegister  of 
Voters.  This  can  be  procured  from  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Clerk  to  the 
County  Council,  or,  better  still,  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Town 
Divisional  Liberal  Association.  Where  there  is  a  Burgess  Roll,  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Town  Clerk.  The  Honorary  Secretary  must  bring 
the  Register  to  every  meeting  of  the  Committee.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  names  on  the 
Register.  They  should  make  it  their  business  to  note  any  change  in  the 
occupation  of  houses,  and  (especially  in  towns  which  are  not 
separate  Parliamentary  Boroughs),  in  the  ownership  of  property,  and 
to  seek  information  about  lodgers  who  may  appear  entitled  to  a  vote. 
Intelligence  of  this  kind  (which  it  is  most  important  should  be  as 
accurate  as  possible,  especially  with  regard  to  dates,  and  the 
politics  of  the  persons  concerned)  ought  to  be  reported  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  keep  a  record  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  Liberal 
Registration  Agent. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  Overseers  publish  the  ownership  part  of 
the  Register,  which  will  come  in  force  the  following  year. 
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On  the  1st  of  August  the  Overseers  publish  the  List  of  Ownership 
Claimants  (which  claims  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July} 
and  the  List  of  Occupation  Voters,  and  all  Old  Lodgers  who  have 
claimed  on  or  before  the  25th  of  July.  (Lodgers  must  claim  every 
year,  but  Old  Lodgers  need  not  attend  the  Revision  Court,  unless^ 
objected  to) 

On  the  25th  of  Auojust  the  Overseers  publish  the  Lists  of  Occupation 
and  New  Lodger  Claims  and  Objections,  and  Objections  to  Ownership 
Voters  and  Claimants.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  last  day  for  making 
Occupation  and  New  Lodger  Claims,  and  all  objections,  is  August  20th.) 

These  Lists  should  be  obtained  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  as  soon  as^ 
published,  either  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Town  or  Divisional  Liberal 
Association,  or  from  the  Overseers  or  Assistant-Overseer. 

Within  a  week  after  August  the  1st  and  August  the  25th  special 
meetings  of  '  the  Committee  must  necessarily  be  convened  carefully  to 
go  through  these  various  lists  in  the  light  of  the  information  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  whatever  else  is 
suggested  by  the  names  In  the  lists  themselves.  In  the  case  of  towns 
which  have  no  separate  representation,  but  are  parts  of  a  County^ 
Division,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  within  a  week  of  June  the  20th 
to  consider  the  Ownership  List. 

Full  details  of  the  result  of  this  consideration  by  the  Committee 
should  forthwith  be  communicated  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Town  Liberal  Association. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  attendance  of  the  Liberal 
Registration  Agent  should  be  secured  for  one  at  least  of  these 
meetings,  preferably  for  the  meeting  held  after  August  the  1st. 
This  should  be  arranged  for  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Town  Liberal  Association. 
It  will  be  the  business  of  this  Registration  Agent  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  filling  up  the  Forms  of  Claim  and 
Objection.  A  simple  Guide  to  Registration  and  the  necessary  forms 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  London,  S.W.    (For  price,  see  cover,  p.  3.) 

As  far  as  practicable  the  politics  of  every  Elector  should  be  marked 
distinctly  on  one  copy  of  the  Register  (which  should  be  kept  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  regarded  as  private)  in  bold  capital  letters 


— L  for  Liberals,  and  T  for  Tories  and  Dissentient  Liberals,  being 
Tery  careful  not  to  mark  any  Voter  L  unless  his  support  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  Doubtfuls  should  be  left  blank.  This  marking 
should  be  done  early  in  each  year,  and  be  always  kept  up  so  that 
the  Liberal  Registration  Agent  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Town  Liberal 
Association  may  at  any  time  copy  the  marks  into  his  Qwn  copy  of 
the  Register. 

Educational  Work. 

It  will  be  for  the  Committee  to  consider  what  educational  work 
can  and  ought  to  b«  carried  on,  and  is  best  adapted  to  local 
circumstances. 

There  are  various  ways  iti  which  information  about  Liberal 
principles  can  be  spimd. 

MEETINGS* 

Apart  from  Meetings  for  the  Town  as  a  whole  (which  would  be 
organised  by  the  Town  Liberal  Association)  at  least  one  Public 
Meeting  ought  to  be  held  oYorj  year  in  each  Ward,  during  the  winter 
months.  For  this,  if  needful^  a  speaker  or  speakers  might  be  obtained 
with  the  help  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Town  Liberal  Association. 

Other  useful  forms  of  activity  worthy  of  careful  consideration  are 
addresses  at  the  Committee  Meetings,  to  be  delivered  by  members  of 
the  Committee,  followed  by  discussion,  Magic  Lantern  Lectures,  and 
an  occasional  Open  Air  Meeting,  An  annual  Ward  Tea  and  Social 
Evening  for  membeiis  and  friends  is  often  a  very  useful  form  of 
meeting. 

An  admirable  method  of  making  Liberal  principles  better  under- 
;  stood  and  appreciated  is  a  Weekly  Meeting,  at  which  one  of  the 
members  reads  an  article  from  some  standard  Liberal  text-book,  such 
for  instance  as  the  "Liberal  Platform,"  '*The  Liberal  Magazine," 
volumes  II.  and  III.,  "  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  of  the  Publication 
Department''  (see  p.  4  of  cover),  and  "The  Financial  Reform 
Almanac.''  The  Member  of  the  Committee  would  act  as  a  Reader, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  article  on  the  subject- 
under  consideration,  or  even  during  its  progress,  discussion  would  be 
invited.    Sometimes  it  would  be  useful  to  read  a  speech  by  a  Liberal 
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leader,  or  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  whilst  discus- 
sions could  be  arranged  dealing  with  Bills  before  Parliament,  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overlook  Labour  questions,  and  questions 
affecting  Local  Government.  The  aim  of  the  Committee  should  be 
to  make  the  meetings  homely  and  interesting,  and  as  much  like  a 
friendly  chat  as  possible.  At  meetings  of  this  kind  it  would  be  well 
to  allow  anyone  interested  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present. 
Indeed,  the  larger  number  of  outsiders  who  are  present,  the  more 
useful  would  this  form  of  meeting  be.  Where  there  is  a  Liberal 
Club,  meetings  of  this  kind  ought  certainly  to  be  held. 

LITERATURE. 

The  Committee  should  arrange  for  the  systematic  distribution  of 
Liberal  leaflets,  dealing  with  subjects  in  which  the  district  is 
interested.  These  leaflets  could  generally  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Town  Liberal  Association,  or  can  be  purchased  very 
cheaply  from  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament 
Street,  London,  S.W.  Sample  copies  of  all  literature  published  by 
this  Department  may  be  obtained,  as  issued,  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary  on  receipt  of  his  name  and  address. 

Perhaps  the  most  eff'ective  way  of  circulating  the  literature  is 
•every  now  and  again  to  send  a  few  well-chosen  leaflets  in  an  addressed 
envelope  to  each  elector.  The  actual  delivery  of  these  might  well  be 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  Committee. 

O  rgSL n  i  sat  i  o  n   Wo  r k. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
fexistence  of  the  Committee.  It  is  important  to  Liberalise  a 
neighbourhood  by  educating  it  in  Liberal  principles  ;  it  is  just  as 
important  to  see  that  every  qualified  Liberal  is  actually  on  the 
Register  of  Voters.  But  equally  important  is  it  that  on  the  polling 
day  every  Liberal  shall  record  his  vote.  That  this  may  take  place, 
the  Committee  must  lay  its  plans  on  these  lines  : — 

PREPARATIONS    FOR  CANVASSING. 

Assuming  that  directly  after  January  1st  the  Honorary  Secretary 
has  procured  two  copies  of  the  Register  for  the  Ward  dealt  with  by 
the  Committee,  he  should  get  a  set  of  envelopes  addressed  from  this 
Register   as  soon  as   possible.    This   set  should  include  all  the 
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Parliamentary  voters,  except  the  owners  of  property  who  do  not 
reside  in  the  district.  In  Parliamentary  Borongh  Lists  there  would 
be  no  owners.  The  work  of  addressing  the  envelopes  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  assisted  by  such  other 
persons  as  he  can  enlist  for  the  work.  The  Honorary  Secretary 
should  always  have  in  his  possession  one  complete  set  of  addressed 
envelopes  from  the  current  Register. 

The  Executive  should  also  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  canvass 
books,  containing  from  20  to  25  names  each,  and  comprising  the 
entire  electorate  of  the  Ward.  This  should  be  done,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  walking  order. 

These  books  should  be  produced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  and  promises  should  be  obtained  from  members  of  the 
Committee  to  canvass,  on  the  occasion  of  a  contested  election,  the 
group  of  persons  whose  names  are  allotted  to  them.  Whilst  this  is 
being  done,  it  may  be  found  desirable  somewhat  to  rearrange  the 
names  as  comprised  in  the  groups.  It  may  be  that  a  group  allotted 
to  A  contains  the  names  of  some  electors  who  could  most 
advantageously  be  canvassed  by  B.  In  such  a  case  these  names 
should  be  taken  from  A  and  given  to  B. 

The  book  would  be  given  to  the  canvasser,  and  he  would  be 
expected  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  political  leanings  of 
every  voter  contained  therein — in  short,  he  might  consider  that  the 
twenty  or  twenty-five  voters  were  entrusted  to  his  care  to  obtain  as 
much  support  as  practicable  from  them  at  an  election  contest.  Doubt- 
less he  would  discover  opportunities  from  time  to  time  of  discussing 
politics  with  the  political  waverers  among  them.  Immediately  a 
contest  occurred  he  would,  after  consulting  the  Honorary  Secretary^ 
be  expected,  without  loss  of  time,  personally  to  call  upon,  and,  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  Candidate,  to  canvass  the  voters  committed  to 
his  care. 

At  least  two  Special  Meetings  should  be  held  every  year,  to  which 
the  Officers,  Executive  and  Canvassers  should  be  summoned.  At  these 
meetings  (at  one  of  which,  early  in  the  year,  new  canvass  books 
must  be  given  to  replace  the  old  ones)  the  whole  question  of  the 
canvassing  arrangements  should  be  carefully  gone  into. 

Information  as  to  voters  who  have  died,  changed  their  addresses, 
or  left  the  district,  should  be  noted  up  by  the  Canvassers,  and 
supplied  by  them  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  to  whom  it  will  be 
useful  for  Registration  purposes. 
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The  Honorary  Secretary  must  keep  a  list  of  Canvassers,  with  a 
record  .of  the  work  allotted  to  each.  This  would  be  done  in  a  Canvass 
Register  (for  price  see  cover  p.  3).  It  wonld  also  be  very  desirable 
that  he  should  have  a  spare  set  of  canvass  books,  with  the  voters' 
names  entered  therein,  corresponding  to  those  given  to  the  canvassers. 

New  canvass  books  must  be  obtained  and  made  out  from  the  new 
register,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  and  the  list  of  cavassers 
should  be  carefully  i^.vised  and  kept  complete.  Election  Canvass 
books  should  be-  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Town  Liberal 
Association,  or  failing  that,  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply  from  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 
(For  price,  see  cover,  p.  3.) 

VEHICLES. 

Every  one  must  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a  sufficient 
supply  of  vehicles  on  the  polling  day«  The  Liberal  party  is  con- 
fessedly at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  after  an  election  that  the  Liberal  party  would  have 
heen  much  better  off  if  a  list  of  those  likely  to  lend  horses  and  con- 
veyances had  been  compiled  beforehand,  and  in  this  way  had  been 
readily  available.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  keep 
a  list  of  this  kind,  and  this  list,  when  once  made  out,  should  come 
up  occasionally  for  additions  and  corrections.  Horses  and  vehicles, 
ordinarily  let  for  hire,  are  absolutely  prohibited  by  law  from  being 
used  at  Elections. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  vehicles  used  by  tradesmen 
and  others  for  business  purposes  are  often  well  adapted  for  taking 
voters  to  the  poll. 

Local  Elections. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme  importance  of 
Town  Coancil,  District  Council,  Gruardian,  County  Council,  and 
School  Board  Elections.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Liberals 
should  take  a  partisan  view  of  these  matters,  but  it  is  certainly  their 
duty  to  see  that  men  are  elected  to  these  bodies  who  will  act  in  a 
Progressive  spirit.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  secure  the 
election  pf  Conservatives,  as  Conservatives,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
non-party  fight ;  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  such  attempts  are 
not  allowed  to  succeed. 
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The  foregoing  suggestions  have  been  made  primarily  with  a  view 
to  Parliamentary  contests,  but  in  all  cases  where  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tion decides  to  take  part  in  local  elections,  the  machinery  already 
'  outlined  should  of  course  be  utilised  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal 
candidates.  For  instance,  in  towns,  where  municipal  contests  are 
decided  on  party  lines,  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  Ward  Com 
mittee  to  adopt  candidates,  and  to  undertake  the  arrangement  of  the 
election  campaign. 

Women's  Liberal  Associations. 

Where  a  Women's  Liberal  Association  exists,  it  is  very  important 
to  secure  its  co-operation  so  that  the  fullest  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  the  assistance  which  it  can  render,  and  that  combined  action  should 
be  taken  to  further  the  cause  of  Liberalism.  In  canvassing,  in  tracing 
removals,  in  the  work  of  registration,  in  the  distribution  of  literature,, 
and  in  endless  other  ways,  very  valuable  help  can  be  rendered  be 
members  of  Women's  Liberal  Associations. 


Printed  by  Bowers  r^rothers,  89,  Blacktriars  Road,  London,  S.E. 


ORGANISATION   AND  REGISTRATION 
FORMS,  k. 


Canvass  Books.  {Seep.n.) 

(In  Opdering"  please  state  whether  Election  or  Registration 
Canvass  Books  are  required.) 
6   for       Sd.  \ 
12    ,,   Is.  Od.    f      /)osl  free, 
25    „   Is.  9d.   ^       ^  ^ 

Canvass  Register.  {Seep.  11.) 

Price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
A  larger  size,  price,  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s-  9d. 

Borough  Registration :— Notes  and  Hints 
for  the  Guidance  of  Liberals. 

Price,  Id. ;  post  free,  ||d. 

County   Registration :— Notes  and  Hints 
for  the  Guidance  of  Liberals. 

Price,  Id. ;  post  free,  ^d. 

Village  Organisation  :— Notes  and  Hints  for 
the  Guidance  of  Liberals. 

Price,  I  d. ;  post  free,  l|d. 

Prices  for  quantities  of  Organisation  and 
Registration  Pamphlets. 

12  copies       lOd. ;  post  free,  Is.  Od. 

25           Is.  6d. ;  „      2s.  Od. 

50           2s.  9d.;  „      3s.  6d. 

100     M     5s.  Od. ;  „      6s.  3d. 

Organisation   and   Registration.— Being 

the  series  of  four  Pamphlets  on  Town  and  County 
Organisation  and  Registration,  bound  up  in  one 
volume. 

Price,  3d. ;  post  free,  4d. 

Registration  Forms. 

A  Complete  List,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  application. 


All  the  above,  with  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Department's 
other  publications,  may  be  obtained  from  the 

LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 

42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


BOOKS  for  LIBERALS. 


The  Liberal  Mag^azinei  Volume  11., 

forming  a  complete  and  unique  Political  Record  and 
Diary  for  1894,  ^^th  an  exhaustive  index  (43  pages), 
500  pages.  Bound  attractively  in  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering 
Price,  5/- ;  post  free,  5/6. 

The  Liberal  Mag^azinei  Volume  lll-i 

forming  a  complete  and  unique  Political  Record  and 
Diary  for  1895,  with  an  exhaustive  index  (51  pages), 
630  pages.  Uniform  with  Volume  II.  Price,  5/-;  post 
free,  5/6. 

Yearly  subscription  to  The  LIBERAL  MAGAZINE  {commencing 
at  any  time) — 55".  post  free. 

The  Liberal  Platform, 

a  handy  book  of  reference  for  Platform  Speakers, 
Journalists,  Politicians,  and  Electors  generally,  to  Imperial, 
British,  and  Scottish  subjects.    Price,  2j6,post  free,  3/-. 

Pamphlets  &  Leaflets  of  1895, 

containing  all  the  publications  of  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department  for  1895.  Strongly  bound,  with  Index,  40c 
pages.    Price,  1/6  ;  post  free,  2I-. 

Articles    and    Speeches    by  Liberal 
Leaders:  SECOND  SERIES; 

being  certain  publications  issued  by  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  and  including  in  a  handy  volume,  with  Index, 
a  selection  of  Articles  and  speeches  by  Mr.  GLADSTONE, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Sir  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Bryce,  &c.,  &c.  650  pages. 
Price,  2/- ;  post  free,  2/6. 


LIBERAL   PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 

42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


BROKEN  PLEDGES. 


Tempepanee  Refopm. 


Part  I  -  BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  once  upon  a  time — in  October,  1894. 
—unfolded  what  is  called  his  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

He  said  he  did  this  because  he  was  convinced  that 
such  a  programme  was  absolutely  necessary.  Eather 
than  give  it  up  he  threatened  to  resign  his  post  as 
Unionist  Leader. 

Lord  Salisbury  wrote  (on  January  14th,  1895),  that 
he  had  expressed  "  more  than  once  "  his  "  full  approval 
of  the  principles  involved  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals.' 

One  of  these  proposals  was  TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  attached  so  much  importance  to 
this  subject  that  he  said  (on  October  11th,  1894) : — 

As  to  the  first  I  am  still  inclined  to  say  that  the  most  urgent 
social  reform  which  can  be  submitted  to  us  is  a  reform  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  of  Temperance." 


It  must  be  remembered  too  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expressly  confined  his  Programme  to  subjects  "RIPE 
FOR  PRACTICAL  LEGISLATION." 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  story. 

Part  I!.— AFTER  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

The  second  part  took  place  on  February  7th,  1896, 
when  a  deputation,  largely  consisting  of  Bishops, 
went  to  Lord  Salisbury  to  ask  for  "  TEMPERANCE 
REFORM "  from  this  Government. 

Lord  Salisbury  flatly  declined  to  do  anything  in  the 
matter  and  lectured  the  unfortunate  Bishops  on 
INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY." 

When  the  Bishop  of  London  asked  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  look  with  a  kindly  eye  on  Temperance 
Bills  introduced  by  private  members,  the  only 
answer  he  got  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  made 
*'A  VERY  COURTEOUS  BOW  AND  LEFT  THE 
ROOM ! " 

Is  this  a  sample  of 
the  way  the  Tories  are  going' 
to  break  their  pledges  ? 
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The  COMING  SURPLUS 


It's  quite  certain  now  that  when  the  next  Budget 
is  introduced  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  great 
surplus— probably  five  or  six  million  pounds. 

In  fact,  with  many  persons  the  only  question  now 
is  who  shall  get  the  money.  The  landlord  and  the 
parson  both  think  that  their  services  to  the  Tory  party 
entitle  each  of  them  to  a  large  slice. 

But,  in  fairness,  should  not  the  question  be — 
WHO  CREATED  THE  SURPLUS? 

It's  easy  enough  to  spend  money  when  you've 
got  it.   To  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  getting  it  ? 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  the  late  Liberal 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

How  did  Sir  William  Harcourt  help  to  get  the 
money  ?  By  laying  down  in  his  Budget  of  1894  the  prin- 
ciple that  land  should  be  taxed  as  much  as  (but 
not  more  than)  other  property,  and  that  those 
should  pay  more  who  can  best  afford  to  pay. 
The  heaviest  burdens  were  placed  on  the  backs  of 
those  best  able  to  bear  them. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  groaned  at  the  thought 
that  his  estate  some  day  would  have  to  pay  over  a 
million  in  Death  Duties.  Popular  sympathy  was 
rather  aroused  until  it  turned  out  that  there  would  still 
ibe  a  small  matter  of  fifteen  million  pounds  left' 


It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Duke  is  still  in- 
consolable. 

Did  the  Tories  help  in  this  work? 

No!  they  opposed  this  great  Budget  tooth  and 
nail,  and  even  voted  against  the  Third  Eeading,  which 
was,  however,  carried  by  283  to  263. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  very  angry  with  the  Budget. 
Here  is  what  he  said  about  it ; — 

"  It  is  the  worst  piece  of  work— the  most  hasty,  superficial 
piece  of  worlc— ever  presented  to  ParJiament.    Ifc  is  nothing  but 

an  expression  of  the  passions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

In  his  rage  Lord  Salisbury  even  threatened  to  repeal 
this  Budget.    He  said  : — 

"  Budgets  come  and  Budgets  go.    They  do  not  matter  very  much,  and 

your  blunder,  if  detected,  can  be  set  right  in  the  Budget  that 
follows." 

But  nobody  imagines  now  that  any  attempt  will 
be  made  to  disturb  Sir  William  Harcourt's  scheme. 
What  Lord  Salisbury  called  a  "BLUNDER"  has 
resulted  in  a  splendid  surplus  of  which  the  Tories 
are  only  too  delighted  to  have  the  spending. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  coming 
surplus  must  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of 
the  Libera!  Party,  and  to 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT, 

Who  get  the  Money. 
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The  TORY  PARTY 

—  AND  — 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


Everything,  we  were  told,  was  to 
go  smoothly  in  Foreign  Affairs  under 
that  heaven-sent  Foreign  Secretary^ 
Lord  Salisbury. 

Mr.  George  Curzon,  the  present 
Tory  Foreign  Secretary,  said  last 
October : — 

"  Already  in  many  different  parts  cf  the  world 
we  have  had  evidence  of  the  salutary  change. 
When  matters,  after  dragging  along  under  one 
Government,  found  a  speedy  solution  under 
another;  when  crises  impending  under  one 
Government  disappeared  when  another  entered 
office— the  irresistible  conclusion  was  that  a 
different  impression  had  been  formed  abroad  of 
the  calibre  of  the  new  Government." 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  a 
Tory  Government  necessarily  means 
PEACE  AND  PLEASANTNESS  for  Eng- 
land abroad,  remember  the  historv  of 
the  last  few  months. 
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THE  TORIES 

AND 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 


Before  the  last  General  Election,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
put  forward  what  was  called  A  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 
So  much  stress  did  he  lay  upon  this  Programme  that 
he  said  that  a  Programme  of  the  kind  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  political  party  seeking 
success  at  the  hands  of  the  working  classes,  and  he 
threatened  to  leave  the  Unionist  party  unless  he 
could  go  on  PUSHING  HIS  PROGRAMME. 

After  all  this  Lord  Salisbury  wrote — in  January, 
1895 — to  express  his  "  full  approval  of  the  principles 
involved  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals." 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  item  in 
the  Programme  was  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS,  and  at 
the  last  Election  Tories  everywhere  urged  the 
Electors  to  Vote  for  the  Tory  Candidate  and 
"  Old  Age  Pensions." 


What  are  this  Tory  Government  going  to  do  ? 

Well,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  said  that 
"  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  great  proportion  of 
even  the  industrious  aged  poor  must  be  dependent 
for  their  support  up  an  the  same  source  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  received  it— namely, 
from  the  Poor  Law." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  found  time  to  write  and  say 
he  still  takes  "  a  very  great  interest  in  the  subject," 
and  "  hopes  "  there  may  be  another  Commission  "  tO 
examine  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings."  In  other 
words  this  difficult  question  will  be  shelved. 

What  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  the  poor  old  man 
or  woman  who  has  still  to  do  without  a  Pension 
to  know  that  he  or  she  must  continue  to  put  up 
for  a  long  time  yet  with  the  present  Poor  Law. 
and  that  kind  Mr.  Chamberlain  still  takes  "  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  subject." 

Is  this  the  way  the 
Tories  are  going  to 
keep  their  promises? 
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LIBERALS  and  the  NAVY 


•  MR.  GOSCHEN,  the  present  Tory  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  LORD 
SPENCER,  the  late  Liberal  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  the  additions  he  made  to  the  Navy  and  the 
firmness  he  showed  in  adding  to  our  national 
strength. 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  however,  one  of  Mr. 

■Ooschen's  colleagues,  thought  fit  to  say  at  Chiswick, 
■on  January  28th,  1896  : — 

"  He  paid  full  credit  to  the  intentions  of  the  late  Government, 
in  reference  to  the  Navy,  but  he  could  not  forget  that  there  was  r.ot 
a  single  big  ship  which  could  be  atiributed  to  the  action  of  the  late 
Ooverntnent." 

HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS. 

By  the  consent  of  all,  the  MagniUcGnt  and  Majesth  arc  two 
of  the  finest  and  most  powerful  battleships  ever  built. 

The  Magnificent  was  laid  down  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1893,  and  the  Majestic  on  the  5th  of  February,  1894.  Each  was 
laujiched  within  a  year  of  the  time  they  were  laid  down^ 
and  such  a  feat  had  never  been  accomplished  by  any 
Admiralty  Board,  either  Tory  or  Liberal.  The  Majestic 
and  Magnificent  were  all  completed  to  the  very  end  of  the 
keel  and  lighting  tops  during  the  term  of  ofiice  of  Liberals. 
All  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  did  for  these  ships  before  leaving 
•office  was  to  insert  the  nominal  sums  in  his  last  year's  Estimates.  Nc 
money  was  spent,  no  names  devis-'d,  and  no  design  settled  upon. 

The  Liberals  did  all  that,  and  built  the  ships,  and  when 
they  had  done  this  they  were  told  by  this  noble  gentle- 
man that  no  great  ship  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty.    These  are  two  of  the 

mightiest  ships  in  any  navy  of  the  worid,  and  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment had  on  the  stocks  seven  other  battleships  of  the  same 


size  as  the  Magnificent  and  the  Majestin,  forming  part  of  the 
battleship  programme  of  Lord  SpencerV  Board  of  Admiralty. 
During  three  years,  in  battleships  alone  the  Liberals  made 
such  an  addition  to  the  British  navy  as  in  jany  Power 
would  make  that  Power  one  of  the  first-class  Powers  in 
the  world.  Lord  George  Hamilton  did  not  mention  the  two- 
enormous  cruisers  now  building  by  contract  in  country  yards — the- 
Poiverfid  and  the  Terrihle,  vessels  that  had  no  parallel,  he  believed, 
on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  vessels  superior  to  anything  of  their  kind 
or  class  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every  country.  This 
mighty  fleet  are  the  works  and  doings  of  the  unhappy 
Radical  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  which  not  a  single  big 
ship,  according  to  this  Tory  lord,  WAS  JUSTLY 
ATTRIBUTED. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

What  did  Lord  George  Hamilton  do  when  he 
was  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Tory  Government 
of  1886  to  1892  ? 

Lord  George  Hamilton  and  his  Board  of  Admiralty 
showed  GROSS  NEGLECT  and  GROSS  WANT  OE 
INSIGHT  INTO  THE  NAVAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  whose  Navy  he  was  a  iministering.  Their  fault 
was  that  they  fixed  their  minds  mainljr  on  hig  ships, 
neglecting  other  things  equally  essential.  The  Tory 
Board  of  Admiralty  during  their  six  years  of  power  made  no- 
adequate  provision,  and  never  betrayed  any  consciousness 
of  the  necessity  of  making  provision  against  the  terrible 
danger  of  the  torpedo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal 
Admiralty  provided  forty -two  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  The  Tory 
Board  were  so  much  set  on  big  ships  that  they  neglected 
humbler  remedies  for  naval  needs. 

The  credit  of  our  strong  Navy  is  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  LORD  SPENCER  and  the 
late  Liberal  Government 
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LORD  SALISBURY 

AND 

ARMENIA. 

(From    Lord    Rosefiery's  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Queen's  Speech). 


The  Attitude  of  the  Opposition. 

When  the  stress  on  Christian  England  at  the  narrative  of  these 
horrors  was  so  great  that  in  the  stricken  silence  which  prevailed  it 
seemed  as  if  you  could  almost  hear  the  heating  of  the  nation's  heart 
— when  a  thrill  went  through  this  country  unparalleled,  I  think,  since 
the  time  of  the  atrocities  that  were  committed  in  Bulgaria,  it  was 
easy,  it  was  tempting,  if  not  for  the  leaders  of  the  party,  at  any  rate 
for  the  rank  and  file,  to  utilize  so  obvious  and  so  glorious  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  denouncing  this  spirited,  this  omnipotent,  this  great 
Government.  We  remained  quiet.  We  remained  silent,  and  we 
remained  silent  for  this  simple  reason — that  we  WOUld  DOt  by  ft 

word  or  gesture  of  ours  diminish  or  impair  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  voice  of  Great  Britain  when,  as  we  believed,  she 
was  demanding  justice  and  mercy  for  the  suffering  popula- 
tions of  the  East.  We  also  clung  to  the  hope  that  if  we  abstained 
from  criticism,  these  brave  words  would  be  followed  by  brave  deeds ; 
an^  I,  at  any  rate,  always  remained  under  the  impression  that  if  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  been  able  to  do  more  it  was  because 
they  had  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  Armenia  and  facing  a  European  War. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Speeches. 

We  remained  under  that  belief  till  the  speech  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Tory  Nonconformists  by  the  noble  marquis  the 
other  day.  The  speech  was  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
audience.  Let  us  recall  what  were  the  genesis  and  the  circum- 
stances of  that  speech.  At  Brighton  the  noble  marquis,  as  I  have 
nan:tited,  had  read  a  message  from  the  Sultan  inviting  the  noble 
marquis  to  correct  his  speeches,  so  offensive  to  the  Sultan,  by  a 
speech    more   agreeable  to  that   potentate.    The  noble  marquis 


derided  that  request,  and  I  certainly  did  not  expect  that  he  would 
so  readily   comply  with  it.    But  we  now  understand  that  the 

speech  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  has  been— and  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  it— highly  agreeable  to  his  Imperial 

Majesty,  and  that,  while  previous  speeches  of  the  noble  marquis 
have  been  forbidden  introduction  into  Turkey,  this  later  Speech 
has  been  circulated  broadcast.  Whatever  action  we  might 
have  anticipated  from  the  languapfo  of  the  noble  marquis,  we 
would  never  have  expected  so  ready,  encouraging,  and  generous 
a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Sultan.  ^ 

The*Three  Deductions, 

There  are  three  deductions  which  we  must  draw  from  that 
remarkable  speech.     In   the   first   place   we  must  come  to  tlie 

melancholy  conclusion  that  the  noble  marquis  is  forced  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Armenians— that,  having  set  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  having  made  the  speeches  we  wot  of,  he 

has  been  compelled  to  turn  back.  The  second  inference  which 
we  are  obliged  to  draw  is  this — that  when  the  noble  marquis  said,  and 
said  I  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  the  concert  of 
Europe  was  complete,  the  inference  which  we  drew  from  that  state- 
ment was  incorrect ;  and,  while  we  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
concert  of  Europe  was  directed  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Prime 
Minister  for  putting  compulsion  on  the  Sultan,  it  waS  in  reality  a 

concert  directed  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Sultan  for 
putting  constraint  on  the  Prime  Minister.   And  the  third  and 

most  amazing  deduction  which  we  can  make  from  this  speech  is  this 

—that  we  were  informed  that  Article  61  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
and  the  Cyprus  Convention,  on  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed hitherto  to  base  our  surest  hopes  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  were, 
after  all,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.    The  noble  marquis  said 

that  these  were  not  compulsory  stipulations.  They  were  merely 
optional  promises.  (Lord  Salisbury:  I  said  there  was  no  promise.) 
I  will  take  that  word,  for  it  is  quite  enough.  It  is  always  weari- 
some reading  extracts,  and  I  will  not  do  the  noble  marquis  the 
bad  turn  of  reading  his  speeches  to  him  as  lio  often  reads  mine  to  nje. 
But  iE  there  was  no  promise  or  guarantee  it  is  enough  to  make  some 
of  us  open  our  eyes. 

Our  Treaty  Obligations. 

The  chief  work  of  the  noble  marquis  at  Berlin — if  we  may 
trust  the  protocols  of  the  conference  there — was  to  raise  his  voice 
on  behalf  of  a  guarantee  for  the  Christian  populations  under  the 

dominion  of  the  Sultan.  What  was  the  very  origin  of  the 
Conference  at  Berlin,  but  that  we  took  over  the  obligations 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  were,  though  obnoxious 
to  us,  eflBicient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed 
—namely,  that  of  protecting  the  Armenians  from  spoliation 

and  plunder  ?  We  took  over  those  obligations  to  ourselves,  and' 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Powers,  as  being  a  surer 
guarantee  than  the  mere  agency  of  Russia  could  provide.  What 


more  did  we  do  ?  We  made  a  separate  convention  -with  the  Sultan 
which  implied  two  principles  on  both  sides — that  we  WOUld  defend 

the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  in  Asia  Minor,  if  he  on  his  part 
stipulated,  as  he  did  stipulate,  to  introduce  a  good  govern- 
ment into  these  provinces.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  ns  who 
were  present  can  have  forgotten  the  sultry  afternoon  in  July  1878, 
when  the  noble  marquis  and  his  colleague  came  down  to  a  House 
unparalleled  in  crowd  and  bnlliancy  to  deliver  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  We  all  remember  the  emphasis  which  they  then  laid 
upon  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  promote  good  government  in 
the  East.  At  the  continual  banquets  in  which  the  noble  marquis 
and  his  colleague  lived  for  the  next  few  weeks  we  had  these 
assurances  constantly  repeated. 

Our  Promises  to  the  Armenians. 

I  remember  one  of  the  expressions  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  main  effect  of  the  operations  at 
Berlin  would  be  that  peace  and  order  and  good  government 
would  be  seen  in  those  regions  of  Asia  Minor  to  which  those 
angelic  visitants  had  been  hitherto  too  much  strangers.  And 

on  another  occasion  he  drew  a  contrast  between  the  promises  given 
by  the  Sultan  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  the  better  government  of 
those  provinces  and  the  stipulations  which  he  had  included — a 
contrast,  I  need  not  say  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
Those,  he  said,  contained  a  direct  stipulation  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan 
which  he  could  not  break,  and  which  involved  also  our  rights  and 
privileges  of  interferences.  Some  of  the  perorations  of  that  day 
went  a  great  deal  further  than  those  of  the  noble  marquis  and  the 

noble  earl.  I  remember  Lord  Harrowby  promising  that  by  the  time 
the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  reached  its  ripe 
fruition,  the  steam  plough  would  be  doing  its  beneficent  work 
in  Asia  Minor.  THE  KURD  IS  THE  STEAM  PLOUGH  IN 
ASIA  MINOR  AT  THE  PRESENT  MOMENT ;  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  at  present  there  is  not  one  vestige  left  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  marquis  to  the  Nonconformists  who  assembled  round  him  the 
other  day,  of  all  the  promises  and  of  all  the  policy  relating  to  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  which  the  noble  marquis  and  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  brought  back  from.  Berlin. 

"Peace  with  Honour.'' 

We  know  what  the  result  of  that  was.  We  know  that  it  waS 
"  Peace  with  Honour/'  We  remember  that  there  were  a  series  of 
ovations  such  as  have  never  before  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  statesman  who  brought  back 
to  us  security  for  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  East.  Skip  eighteen 
years,  and  what  becomes  of  that  policy  ?  We  are  now  face  tO  face 

with  the  declaration  of  the  noble  marquis  that  it  is  open  to 
the  Sultan  apparently  to  make  the  promises  and  to  keep  the 
promises  or  to  disregard  the  promises  as  he  may  like  ;  and," 

says  the  noble  marquis,  '*  if  the  Sultan  does  not  keep  his  promises, 
what  means  have  we  to  force  him?  We  are  a  naval  and  not  a 
military  power.  We  cannot  plant  a  fleet  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor." 


England's  ''Helplessness/' 

No  one  said  you  could.  But  if  this  is  so,  if  your  means 
are  so  inadequate,  why  did  you  make  the  convention  to 
protect  those  frontiers  ?  Why  did  you  take  the  solemn  and 
separate  responsibility  of  the  Cyprus  Convention  for  the 
condition  of  the  suflTering  Christians  in  the  East  ?  We  are 
now  to  understand  that  your  means  are  not  equal  to  it. 
Was  it  that  your  means  in  1878  were  greater  than  they  are 
now  ?  You  know  that  they  are  now  twice  as  great,  and 
you  are  proposing  to  increase  them  incalculably.  Why  did 
not  you  explain  to  us  in  1878  that  these  stipulations  on 
which  we  foolishly  laid  so  much  stress  and  in  which  we 
placed  so  much  faith  were  nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a 
snare  ?  The  bubble  is  burst.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fortune 
it  devolves  on  the  noble  marquis,  who  partly  blew  that 
bubble  then,  to  prick  that  bubble  to-day.  I  do  not  envy 
the  noble  marquis  his  position.  This  is  where  we  stand  as 
the  result  of  Peace  with  Honour '  — in  an  elaborate 
impotence,  elaborately  declared. 

England's  Humiliation. 
I  do  not  know  what  have  been  the  obstacles  that 
have  reduced  us  to  the  humiliating  position.  I  cannot 
believe,  and  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  who  cannot  believe,  that  all  has  been  done  that 
might  have  been  done.  We  do  not  live  in  an  age  of 
Crusades.  The  inspiration  and  perhaps  the  faith  which 
impelled  embattled  Christendom  to  rescue  the  Cross  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Crescent  are  not  present  in  these  days. 
But  between  that  chivalrous  exaltation  and  the  position  of 
apathy,  and,  I  will  add,  of  degradation,  in  which  we  now 
stand  in  reference  to  the  Christian  populations  of  the  Sultan 
there  is  a  wide  abyss.  I  CANNOT  BUT  BELIEVE  THAT 
BETWEEN  THESE  TWO  EXTREMEST  POINTS  SOME 
MIDDLE  COURSE  MIGHT  BE  FOUND,  AND  THAT  WE 
MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  SPARED  A  PAGE  IN  OUR  HISTORY 
TO  WHICH  WE  SHALL  NEVER  LOOK  BACK  WITHOUT 
COMPUNCTION— THE  HUMILIATION  OP  SEEING  THESE 
CHRISTIANS,  WHOM  WE  WERE  PLEDGED  TO  PROTECT, 
MASSACRED  AND  PLUNDERED  AND  HARRIED  UNDER 
THE  SUBLIME  GAZE  AND  COUNTENANCE  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  CONCERT,  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF,  AND 
DIRECTED  BY  ONE  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 
TREATY  OF  BERLIN. 
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"LORD  BEAGONSFIELD 
IS  DEAD." 


,  In  1878  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury 

refused"  to  allow  Russia  to  undertake  to  protect  the 
Armenians  by  the  proposed  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 

England  instead  took  upon  herself  the  respoiisi- 
bflity  in  the  BERLIN  TREATY  and  in  the  CYPRUS 
CONVENTION. 

\'  Lord  Salisbury  at  that  time  was  Foreign  Secre^ 
tary.   To-day  he  is  once  more  Foreign  Secretary. 

Within  the  past  few  months  tens  of  thousands  of 
Artoehian  Christians  have  perished  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kurds  and  the  Turkish  soldiery.  Armenia  has 
been  A  SEA  OF  BLOOD,  and  the  atrocities  which  have 
been  committed  on  men,  women,  and  children  alike  have, 
been  too  horrible  to  relate. 

What  has  Lord  Salisbury  done  for  these 
Armenians  ? 

NOTHING. 

After  threatening  the  Sultan  in  unmeasured  terms  last 
August,  and  again  last  November,  he  says  in  January  that 
it's  not  the  fault  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  in  any  case 
England  is  "HELPLESS  "  in  the  matter. 

Lord  Salisbury  even  goes  so  far  now  as  to  deny 
that  England  ever  undertook  to  protect  the 
Armenians ;  BUT  NO  ONE  WHO  READS  THE 
TREATIES  OR  WHO  REMEMBERS  THE  BOASTS 
OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AND  LORD  SALISBURY 
AT  THE  TIME  CAN  STOMACH  THAT. 


No  f  Lord  Salisbury  can't  get  away  from  tho  respon- 
sibility of  having  pledged  the  honour  of  England  in  1878. 
At  that  time  England  was  certainly  far  less  Strong  as  a 
"FIGHTING  MACHINE  "  than  she  is  to-day.  If  England 
is  helpless  now,  she  was  helpless  then.  IF  LORD 
SALISBURY  IS  RIGHT  NOW,  WHY  DID  HE 
MAKE  THE  PROMISE  IN  1878? 

This    then  is  the    end  of  "PEACE  WITH 

HONOUR."  What  has  the  Tory  party  to  say  on  the 
matter  ?   All  the  defence  MR.  BALFOUR  can  make  is  :— 

"LORD  BEACONSFIELD  IS  DEAD.  WHAT  IS 
THE  OBJECT  OF  ATTACKING  HIS  POLICY?  " 

■  Ought  he  not  to  have  added,  WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF 
CONTINUING  THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE  ? 

Sixteen  years  ago  MR.  GLADSTONE  had  occasion  to 
bring  the  Sultan  to  his  senses.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
earnest  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  it.  But  at  one 
time  when  success  seemed  doubtful,  SIR  STAFFORD 
NORTHCOTE  (afterwards  LORD  IDDESLEIGH)  used 
words  every  one  of  which  applies  to  the  present  position 
with  that  "heaven-sent"  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  Foreign  Office.  Here  are  Sir  Stafford  NorthcOte'« 
words  : — 

"Can  there  be  anything  more  galling 
than  the  position  into  which  somehow 
or  other  we  have  been  brought  by  the 
present  Government?" 
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The  Education  Bill. 


WHAT  SIR  HENRY  FOWLER 

SAYS  ABOUT  IT. 


So  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  this  complex  Bill, 
it  appears  to  me  that  some  of  its  effects  would  be — 

1.  To  deteriorate   and  limit  our  system  of 

elementary  education. 

2.  To  degrade  and  weaken  School  Boards. 

3.  To  create  two  rival  educational  authorities 

in  all  large  centres  of  population — the  one  to 
promote  education,  the  other  to  cripple  it. 

4.  To  relieve  the  managers  of  the  Denomina- 

tional Schools  from  the  "intolerable  strain  " 
of  raising  any  voluntary  subscriptions 
towards  the  cost  of  the  schools  which  they 
are  henceforth  to  carry  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

5.  To   endow  Denominational    Schools  with 

additional  funds  without  any  effective 
guarantee  that  such  "special  aid  grants" 
shall  be  expended  in  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  or  raising  the 
standard  of  education. 

6.  To   make  Municipal   and  County  Council 

elections  the  battlefields  of  sectarian 
controversy  and  to  curse  our  local  self- 
government  with  the  bitterness  of  the 
odium  theologicum. 

To  such  reactionary  and  dangerous  pro- 
posals the  Liberal  Party  will  offer  a  united, 
unflinching,  and  lasting  resistance. 
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BROKEN  PLEDGES. 


THE  ALIENS  BILL. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH  last  February  promised 
that  the  Government  would  bring  in  a  Bill  tO 
prevent  pauper  Aliens  being  allowed  to  come 
into  the  country. 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  the  Government 
(unlike,  it  was  said,  the  last  Liberal  one)  was 
determined  to  pass  ALL  the  measures  they  said 
they  would.  The  Tory  party,  in  fact,  were  said  to 
"  MEAN  BUSINESS." 

Yet  within  six  weeks  of  the  Queen's  Speech, 
LORD  SALISBURY  is  writing  to  say  that  he  finds 
there  is  no  time,  and  that  the  Aliens  Bill  must 
wait  "  until  more  pressing  matter  is  cleared 
away." 

But  at  the  last  General  Election  the  Tory  cry  was 
that  these  pauper  aliens  took  the  BREAD  AND 
BUTTER  out  of  the  mouths  of  ENGLISH  WORKING 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

What  could  be  more  pressing  than  a  Bill  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  ? 


Is  it  the  Companies  Bill  or  the  Law  of  Evidence 
Bill,  or  the  Military  Manoeuvres  Bill,  or  the 
Education  Bill,  which  wantonly  seeks  to  disturb 
existing  Educational  arrangements  ? 

All  these  Bills  have  been  introduced,  and  are 
(we  are  told)  TO  BE  CARRIED. 

But  no  time  can  be  found  for  a  Bill  promised 
by  nearly  every  Tory  Candidate  last  July,  which 
was  TO  GIVE  WORK  TO  OUR  OWN  ENGLISH 
WORKERS. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Arnold  White,  a  Unionist,  who 
is  very  anxious  to  have  the  Bill  passed,  should  suggest 
that  it  was  only  promised  TO  HELP  THE  TORY 
PARTY  GET  INTO  POWER. 

EleetopsI  the  Tories 
wanted  your  votes  for 
themselves. 

But    where  Is 
the  bread  and  butter 
they    promised  you 
in   return  ? 
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Education  Bill  Series— I. 


Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  is  an  Anti-School  Board  Bill. 


The  great  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  degrade  School 
Boards  where  they  already  exist,  and  to  discourage, 
in  some  cases  absolutely  to  prevent,  their  formation 
in  the  future.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  under  this 
Bill  for  any  new  School  Boards  to  be  formed,  whilst 
it  makes  it  easy  and  tempting  to  abolish  those 
already  in  existence. 

The  expenditure  of  the  School  Boards  is  to 
be  checked  by  the  Town,  District,  or  County  Council 
—that  is  to  say,  the  carrying  on  of  education 
where  School  Boards  exist  will  be  divided  between  a 
specially  elected  Educational  authority  without 
financial  control  (namely,  the  School  Board)  and  a 
rating  authority  without  educational  experience 
(namely,  the  Town,  District  or  County  Council). 
There  can  be  NO  REASON  why  one  popularly  elected 
body— THE  SCHOOL  BOARD— should  be  put  in  a 
position  of  DEPENDENCE  on  another— THE  TOWN, 
DISTRICT.  OR  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Nearly  two  million  children  are  being  educated 
in  our  Board  Schools. 

Why  should  we  wreck  the  School  Board 
system  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
education  of  the  children  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  ? 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  leaves  all  the  Voluntary 
Schools  under  private  local  control. 


At  the  present  time  the  Voluntary  Schools, 
though  THREE  QUARTERS  of  their  cost  of  main- 
tenance comes  out  of  public  funds,  are  all  of  them 
managed  by  irresponsible  persons  who  cannot  be 
called  to  account  either  by  the  parents  or  the 
ratepayers. 

The  Bill  provides  for  some  small  amount  of  super- 
vision of  these  Voluntary  Schools  by  the  new  Education 
Committee  of  the  County  Council,  but  this  in  no  way 
meets  the  demand  that  the  parents  and  rate- 
payers should  in  every  locality  have  some  voice 
in  the  management  of  those  schools,  to  which  by 
law  they  are  compelled  to  send  their  children. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  Bill  does  NOTHING. 

More  money  is  to  be  given  to  the  14,500 
Voluntary  Schools,  but  they  are  all  still  to  remain 
under  PRIVATE  CONTROL,  with  NOT  a  single 
POPULARLY  CHOSEN  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the 
people  on  their  bodies  of  management. 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  will  check  and  hinder 
Educational  Progress. 

The  Bill  fixes  once  and  for  all  the  amount 
which  may  be  spent  per  child  in  the  Parliamentary 
grant.  This  amount  may,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient 
at  this  moment,  but  why  should  it  be  put  in  the 
power  of  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  to  say  that  in  any 
future  year  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant 
shall  still  be  kept  at  29s.  for  each  child  ? 

There  is  a  similar  provision  by  which  the  work 
of  School  Boards  may  be  checked  and  limited  by 
other  local  bodies,  who  are  elected  for  purposes 
ENTIRELY  DISTINCT  FROM  EDUCATION. 

Why  should  we  build  up  barriers  against  the 
Educational  progress  of  the  people  ? 

Again,  England,  to-day,  can  only  hope  to  main- 
tain her  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
giving  her  children  the  best  possible  education. 

Millions  are  freely  spent  every  year  on  building 
IRONCLADS  to  resist  foreign  invasion. 

Why  should  money  be  grudged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  future  citizens,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  eope 
with  foreign  competition  ? 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  destroys  the  present 
system  of  undenominational  teaching 
in  Board  Schools. 

Clause  27  of  the  Bill  destroys  THE  COWPER 
TEMPLE  CLAUSE  of  the  Act  of  1870  which  pro- 
vided that  in  no  Board  School  should  there  be  any 
denominational  teaching.  Any  denomination  is  to 
be  allowed  to  teach  its  dogmas,  if  it  can  get  hold  of 
a  "  reasonable  "  number  of  parents  to  ask  that  their 
children  may  receive  such  instruction. 

Lord  Salisbury,  last  year,  told  the  Church  Party 
that  what  they  had  to  do  was  "  TO  CAPTURE  THE 
BOARD  SCHOOLS."  This  Clause  27  is  put  in  the 
Bill  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

The  parents,  whose  wishes  alone  have  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter  of  religious  instruction, 
have  never  shown  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  undenominational  system  which  has  worked 
well  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Not  only  is  its  destruction  not  asked  for  by  the 
parents,  but  it  is  HIGHLY  DISTASTEFUL  TO  THE 
TEACHERS,  who  have  already  strongly  protested 
against  it 

At  present,  though  denominationalism  can  not  be 
taught,  religious  instruction  is  reverently  and 
regularly  given  in  our  Board  Schools.  Why  should 
this  system  be  destroyed  to  allow  one  particular 
religious  body  to  "Capture  the  Schools?" 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  does  not  mete  out  equal  justice 
to  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools. 

Under  the  present  system  no  distinction  is 
practically  made  between  Board  and  Voluntary 
Schools  in  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant. 

THE  BILL  DEPARTS  FROM  THIS  PRINCIPLE. 
For  every  child  in  average  attendance  in  any 
Voluntary  School  the  School  Managers  are  to  receive 
a  special  additional  grant  of  4s.  per  child. 

This  grant  of  4s.  is  not  to  be  given  to  School 
Boards  except  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  I5  out 
of  16  School  Boards  will  not  receive  A  SINGLE 
PENNY  of  this  new  subsidy  of  public  money. 

This  is  grossly  unfair.  The  money  ought  to 
be  given  to  all  schools  alike,  if  given  at  all. 

It  is  said  that  the  additional  money  given  to 
Voluntary  Schools  in  this  way  will  go  to  the 
teachers ;  but  the  Bill  provides  no  efTective  guar- 
antee that  the  money  will  not  really  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  Voluntary  Subscribers,  who,  as  it  is, 
contribute  only  2d.  out  of  every  shilling  expended 
in  school  maintenance. 

Why  should  nearly  all  this  additional  grant  of 
half  a  million  of  public  money  be  given  to  the 
schools  under  private  control? 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  really  does  not  get  rid  of 
the  "  Intolerable  Strain." 

We  are  consbantly  told  that  the  intolerable  strain,  to  use  Mr.  Balfour's 
words,  is  most  severe  where  there  is  a  heavy  School  Board  rate,  and  also 
a  need  of  large  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Voluntary 
schools.  It  might  be  supposed,  then,  in  distributing  the  half  million 
allotted  as  a  special  aid  grant  by  the  Bill,  the  money  would  go  where 
it  was  needed  most. 

This  will  not  be  so,  as  a  comparison  of  the  ease  of  London  with 

the  case  of  Laneashire  will  show.  The  number  of  children  at  school 
in  London  and  Lancashire  is  about  the  same.  The  London  ratepayer 
contributes  from  rates  thirty-five  shillings  for  every  School  Board  child 
in  average  attendance.  The  Lancashire  ratepayer  contributes  less  than 
half  that  amount.  The  London  voluntary  subscriber  contributes  ten 
shillings  for  each  Voluntary  School  child,  and  the  Lancashire  voluntary 
subscriber  about  half  that  sum.  Does,  then,  the  Londoner  g^t 
twice   as  much   relief  as   the  Lancashire  man?    NO  !  Lancashire 

gets  twice  as  much  as  London.  Lancashire  will  receive 
aSOjOOO)  London  will  receive  less  than  £403000* 
And  this  IS  to  be  a  Permanent  PARLIAMENTARY  ENDOWlflENr. 

Why  should  Preston  get  more  than  three  times  as  much  per 
child  as  Halifax,  or  Birkenhead  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Leicester?  Should  the  two  university  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  group  of  cathedral  towns  with  no  Board  Schools, 
receive  a  share  more  than  twice  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  share  of 
Birmingham  ?  No  one  will  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax, 
Leicester,  and  Birmingham  have  not  deserved,  by  the  good  work 
they  have  done  for  education  and  the  heavy  rates  they  have  paid,  a  full 
share  of  the  new  Imperial  grant,  to  which,  as  taxpayers,  they  contribute. 

In  fact,  in  many  districts  throughout  the  country,  the 
ratepayers  who  have  taxed  themselves  for  many  years  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  will  be  placed  in  the  distribution 
of  this  grrant  at  a  direct  disadvantage. 

The  Bill  directly  punishes  localities  which  in 
the  past  have  done  the  most  for  Education. 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  oppose 

Because  it  is  calculated  to  bring 
sectarian  strife  into  the  elections  and 
administration  of  local  authorities. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  the  new  education 
authorities  shall  be  the  County  Councils,  acting 
through  Education  Committees.  These  Education 
Committees  are  given  large  powers  over  schools, 
and  may,  under  certain  conditions,  do  most  of  the 
work  which  is  at  present  done  by  the  Education 
Department  from  Whitehall. 

The  way  this  will  work  out  is  that  the  County 
Council  elections  in  many  parts  of  the  country  will 
be  made  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  SECTARIAN  CONTRO- 
VERSY, and  THE  CURSE  OF  SECTARIAN  STRIFE 
will  find  its  way  into  the  proceedings  of  the  County 
Councils. 

The  Bill  also  allows  Town  and  District  Councils 
to  have  certain  powers  of  controlling  the  expen- 
diture of  the  School  Board.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  the  question  of  education  will  enter  into 
the  election  of  these  bodies,  and  the  education 
question  is  (as  experience  shows)  too  often  turned 
into  A  SECTARIAN  QUESTION. 

Is  anything  to  be  gained  by  this? 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  he  opposed. 

Because  it  makes  it  easier  than  ever  for 
a  Voluntary  School  to  be  conducted 
without  any  Voluntary  Subscriptions. 

In  the  first  place,  every  Voluntary  School  gets 
an  additional  sum  of  4s.  per  child  in  average  atten- 
dance, and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  many  cases, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  this  will  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
voluntary  subscribers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  17s.  6d.  limit  is 
abolished.  This  limit  meant  that  no  school  could 
receive  in  Government  Grant  (however  much  it 
earned)  a  greater  amount  per  child  than  17s.  6d. 
unless  the  money  raised  locally  (together  with  the 
Free  Education  Grant  of  10s.)  came  to  more  than 
17s.  6d. 

This  acted  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  friends  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools  to  subscribe,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  Grant  being  earned  but  not  received 
in  full. 

At  present  there  are  1000  Schools  with  no 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  3000  where  the  total 
subscription  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2s.  6d. 
per  child. 

The  Bill  makes  it  easier  than  ever  for  Schools 
tobe  entirely  supported  out  of  public  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  controlled  by  private 
managers  responsible  to  no  one.  
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  is  an  Anti-School  Board  Bill. 


The  great  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  degrade  School 
Boards  where  they  already  exist,  and  tO  discourage, 
in  some  cases  absolutely  to  prevent,  their  formation 
in  the  future.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  under  this 
Bill  for  any  new  School  Boards  to  be  formed,  whilst 
it  makes  it  easy  and  tempting  to  abolish  those 
afceady  in  existence. 

The  expenditure  of  the  School  Boards  is  to 
be  checked  by  the  Town,  District,  or  County  Council 
— that  is  to  say,  the  carrying  on  of  education 
where  School  Boards  exist  will  be  divided  between  a 
specially  elected  Educational  authority  without 
financial  control  (namely,  the  School  Board)  and  a 
rating  authority  without  educational  experience 
(namely,  the  Town,  District  or  County  Council). 
There  can  be  NO  REASON  why  one  popularly  elected 
body— THE  SCHOOL  BOARD— should  be  put  in  a 
position  of  DEPENDENCE  on  another— THE  TOWN, 
.  DISTRICT.  OR  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

Nearly  two  million  children  are  being  educated 
in  our  Board  Schools. 

Why  should  we  meek  the  School  Board 
system  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
education  of  the  children  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  ? 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  leaves  all  the  Voluntary 
Seho(>ls  under  private  local  control. 


At  the  present  time  the  Voluntary  Schools, 
though  THREE  QUARTERS  of  their  cost  of  main- 
tenance comes  out  of  public  funds,  are  all  of  them 
managed  by  irresponsible  persons  who  cannot  be 
called  to  account  either  by  the  parents  or  the 
ratepayers. 

The  Bill  provides  for  some  small  amount  of  super- 
vision of  these  Voluntary  Schools  by  the  new  Education 
Committee  of  the  County  Council,  but  this  in  no  way 
meets  the  demand  that  the  parents  and  rate- 
payers should  in  every  locality  have  some  voice 
in  the  management  of  those  schools,  to  which  by 
law  they  are  compelled  to  send  their  children. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  Bill  does  NOTHING. 

More  money  is  to  be  given  to  the  14,500 
Voluntary  Schools,  but  they  are  all  still  to  remain 
under  PRIVATE  CONTROL,  with  NOT  a  single 
POPULARLY  CHOSEN  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the 
people  on  their  bodies  of  management. 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
rmist  be  opposed. 

Because  it  will  check  and  hinder 
Educational  Progress. 

The  Bill  fixes  once  and  for  all  the  amount 
which  may  be  spent  per  child  in  the  Parliamentary 
grant.  This  amount  may,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient 
at  this  moment,  but  why  should  it  be  put  in  the 
power  of  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  to  say  that  in  any 
future  year  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant 
shall  still  be  kept  at  29s.  for  each  child  ? 

There  is  a  similar  provision  by  which  the  work 
of  School  Boards  may  be  checked  and  limited  by 
other  local  bodies,  who  are  elected  for  purposes 
ENTIRELY  DISTINCT  FROM  EDUCATION. 

Why  should  we  build  up  barriers  against  the 
Educational  progress  of  the  people  ? 

Again,  England,  to-day,  can  only  hope  to  main- 
tain her  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
giving  her  children  the  best  possible  education. 

Millions  are  freely  spent  every  year  on  building 
IRONCLADS  to  resist  foreign  invasion. 

Why  should  money  be  grudged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  future  citizens,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  cope 
with  foreign  competition  ? 
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Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  destroys  the  present 
system  of  undenominational  teaching 
in  Board  Schools. 


Clause  27  of  the  Bill  destroys  THE  COWPER 
TEMPLE  CLAUSE  of  the  Act  of  1870  which  pro- 
vided that  in  no  Board  School  should  there  be  any 
denominational  teaching.  Any  denomination  is  to 
be  allowed  to  teach  its  dogmas,  if  it  can  get  hold  of 
a  "reasonable  "  number  of  parents  to  ask  that  their 
children  may  receive  such  instruction. 

Lord  Salisbury,  last  year,  told  the  Church  Party 
that  what  they  had  to  do  was  "  TO  CAPTURE  THE 
BOARD  SCHOOLS."  This  Clause  27  is  put  in  the 
Bill  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

The  parents,  whose  wishes  alone  have  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter  of  religious  instruction, 
have  never  shown  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  undenominational  system  which  has  worked 
well  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Not  only  is  its  destruction  not  asked  for  by  the 
parents,  but  it  is  HIGHLY  DISTASTEFUL  TO  THE 
TEACHERS,  who  have  already  strongly  protested 
against  it 

At  present,  though  denominationalism  can  not  be 
taught,  religious  instruction  is  reverently  and 
regularly  given  in  our  Board  Schools.  Why  should 
this  system  be  destroyed  to  allow  one  particular 
religious  body  to  "  Capture  the  Schools  ? " 


Education  Bill  Series— V 


Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  does  not  mete  out  equal  justice 
to  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools. 

Under  the  present  system  no  distinction  is 
practically  made  between  Board  and  Voluntary 
Schools  in  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant. 

THE  BILL  DEPARTS  FROM  THIS  PRINCIPLE. 
For  every  child  in  average  attendance  in  any 
Voluntary  School  the  School  Managers  are  to  receive 
a  special  additional  grant  of  4s.  per  child. 

This  grant  of  4s.  is  not  to  be  given  to  School 
Boards  except  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  I5  out 
of  16  School  Boards  w^ill  not  receive  A  SINGLE 
PENNY  of  this  new  subsidy  of  public  money. 

This  is  grossly  unfair.  The  money  ought  to 
be  given  to  all  schools  alike,  if  given  at  all. 

It  is  said  that  the  additional  money  given  to 
Voluntary  Schools  in  this  way  will  go  to  the 
teachers;  but  the  Bill  provides  no  effective  guar- 
antee that  the  money  will  not  really  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  Voluntary  Subscribers,  who,  as  it  is, 
contribute  only  2d.  out  of  every  shilling  expended 
in  school  maintenance. 

Why  should  nearly  all  this  additional  grant  of 
half  a  million  of  public  money  be  given  to  the 
schools  under  private  control? 


Education  Bill  Series— VL 


Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  really  does  not  get  rid  of 
the    Intolerable  Strain." 

"We  are  consfcantly  told  that  the  intolerable  strain,  to  use  Mr.  Balfour's 
words,  is  most  severe  where  there  is  a  heavy  School  Board  rate,  and  also 
a  need  of  large  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Voluntary 
schools.  It  might  be  supposed,  then,  in  distributing  the  half  million 
allotted  as  a  special  aid  grant  by  the  Bill,  the  money  would  go  where 
it  was  needed  most. 

This  will  not  be  so,  as  a  comparison  of  the  ease  of  London  with 

the  ease  of  Lancashire  will  show.  The  number  of  children  at  school 
in  London  and  Lancashire  is  about  the  same.  The  London  ratepayer 
contributes  from  rates  thirty-five  shillings  for  every  School  Board  child 
in  average  attendance.  The  Lancashire  ratepayer  contributes  less  than 
half  that  amount.  The  London  voluntary  subscriber  contributes  ten 
shillings  for  each  Voluntary  School  child,  and  the  Lancashire  voluntary 
subscriber  about  half  that  sum.  Does,  then,  the  Londoner  get 
twice   as  much   relief  as   the  Lancashire  man  ?    NO  !  Lancashire 

gets  twice  as  much  as  London.  Lancashire  .will  receive 
£905000'  London  will  receive  less  than  £403 000* 
And  this  is  to  be  a  Permanent  PARLIAMENTARY  ENDOWMENT. 

Why  should  Preston  get  more  than  three  times  as  much  per 
child  as  Halifax,  or  Birkenhead  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Leicester?  Should  the  two  university  towns  of  Oxford  and  0am- 
bridge,  and  a  group  of  cathedral  towns  with  no  Board  Schools, 
receive  a  share  more  than  twice  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  share  of 
Birmingham  ?  No  one  will  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax, 
Leicester,  and  Birmingham  have  not  deserved,  by  the  good  work 
they  have  done  for  education  and  the  heavy  rates  they  have  paid,  a  full 
share  of  the  new  Imperial  grant,  to  which,  as  taxpayers,  they  contribute. 

In  fact,  in  many  districts  throughout  the  country,  the 
ratepayers  who  have  taxed  themselves  for  many  years  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  will  be  placed  in  the  distribution 
of  this  errant  at  a  direct  disadvantage. 

The  Bill  directly  punishes  localities  which  in 
the  past  have  done  the  most  for  Education. 


Education  Bill  Series— VII. 


Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  is  calculated  to  bring 
sectarian  strife  into  the  elections  and 
administration  of  local  authorities. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  the  new  education 
authorities  shall  be  the  County  Councils,  acting 
through  Education  Committees.  These  Education 
Committees  are  given  large  powers  over  schools, 
and  may,  under  certain  conditions,  do  most  of  the 
work  which  is  at  present  done  by  the  Education 
Department  from  Whitehall. 

The  way  this  will  work  out  is  that  the  County 
Council  elections  in  many  parts  of  the  country  will 
be  made  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  SECTARIAN  CONTRO- 
VERSY, and  THE  CURSE  OF  SECTARIAN  STRIFE 
will  find  its  way  into  the  proceedings  of  the  County 
Councils. 

The  Bill  also  allows  Town  and  District  Councils 
to  have  certain  powers  of  controlling  the  expen- 
diture of  the  School  Board.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  the  question  of  education  will  enter  into 
the  election  of  these  bodies,  and  the  education 
question  is  (as  experience  shows)  too  often  turned 
into  A  SECTARIAN  QUESTION. 

Is  anything  to  be  gained  by  this? 


Education  Bill  Series— VIII. 


Why  the  Education  Bill 
must  be  opposed. 

Because  it  makes  it  easier  than  ever  for 
a  Voluntary  School  to  be  conducted 
without  any  Voluntary  Subscriptions. 

In  the  first  place,  every  Voluntary  School  gets 
an  additional  sum  of  4s.  per  child  in  average  atten- 
dance, and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  many  cases, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  this  will  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
voluntary  subscribers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  17s.  6d.  limit  is 
abolished.  This  limit  meant  that  no  school  could 
receive  in  Government  Grant  (however  much  it 
earned)  a  greater  amount  per  child  than  17s.  6d. 
unless  the  money  raised  locally  (together  with  the 
Free  Education  Grant  of  10s.)  came  to  more  than 
17s.  6d. 

This  acted  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  friends  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools  to  subscribe,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  Grant  being  earned  but  not  received 
in  full. 

At  present  there  are  1000  Schools  with  no 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  3000  where  the  total 
subscription  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2s.  6d. 
per  child. 

The  Bill  makes  it  easier  than  ever  for  Schools 
tobe  entirely  supported  out  of  public  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  controlled  by  private 
managers  responsible  to  no  one.   
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Pioflilsfi  anil  Peiffliman 

The  Tory  Government  has  been  in  office  for  nearly 
a  year.  They  obtained  office  by  profuse  j>romiscs — • 
"anything  for  anybody,  and  something  for  every- 
body." It's  quite  easy  to  make  promises — nothinj?,  in 
fact,  could  be  easier.    But  how  are  they  being  kept  ? 

With  regard  to  a  good  many  of  these  promises  it 
is  of  course  as  yet  too  early  to  say  anything.  But  quite 
enough  have  been  broken  already,  to  show  tlie  danger 
of  trusting  to  the  Tory  party. 

1.— THE  INDIAN  IMPORT  COTTON  DUTIES. 

Lancashire  was  asked  last  July  to  vote  for  the 
Tory  government  because  Lord  George  Hamilton  was 
at  the  India  Office,  and  was  going  to  take  off  these 
duties,  which  had  been  imposed  during  the  term 
of  office  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler. 

Almost  the  first  thing  Lord  George  Hamilton  did 
was  to  protest  that  all  he  intended  to  do  was  to 
follow  exactly  in  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  footsteps ! 

2.  — PRISON-MADE  GOODS. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  February,  1895,  said  that  so 
long  as  prison-made  goods  were  allowed  to  come  into 
the  country  "NO  INDUSTRY  WAS  SAFE."  He 
knew  how  to  keep  them  out,  but  he  declined  to 
prescribe  a  remedy  until  he  got  the  "  FEES." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  are  pocketing 
the  fees,  but  what  has  been  done  to  make  every 
industry  "safe  "?  NOTHING! 

3.  — TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  both 
promised  TEMPERANCE   REFORM.     It  was  the 

foremost  amongst  subjects  "RIPE  for  LEGISLATION." 

The  Government  has  done  two  things  : 

(])  Lord  Salisbury  has  curtly  told  the  Bishops 
that  no  legislation  on  the  subject  is  possible  just  yet. 

A  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed 
to  see  if  the  Temperance  Reform  ACTUALLY 
PROMISED  is  even  NECESSARY. 


4.~THE  EXCLUSION  OF  PAUPER  ALIENS. 

Pauper  Aliens  were  to  be  excluded  from  landing  in 
this  country,  because  they  took  the  bread  and  butter 
out  of  the  mouths  of  English  working  men  and 
women.  What  has  been  done  to  exclude  them  ? 
NOTHING  ! 

"  MORE  PRESSING  "  matters  (the  phrase  is 
Lord  Salisbury's)  are  being  attended  to — such  as  the 
Animal  Diseases  and  Military  MancEuvres  Bills. 

5.— PEE^BROKE  DOCKYARD. 

The  Tories  whilst  in  opposition  pledged  them- 
selves to  spending  money  on  the  dockyard  at 
Pembroke  in  any  future  Naval  Works  Bill  which 
the  Tory  Government  might  bring  in. 

They  have  noAv  been  compelled  in  a  kind  of  way 
to  redeem  this  pledge,  but  the  claims  of  Pembroke 
were  entirely  overlooked  in  the  Naval  Works  Bill 
Introduced  this  Session. 

6.— OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

The  aged  worker  has  been  told  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  that  he  must  be  content  to  rely  for 
some  time  longer  on  the  ordinary  Poor  Law. 

The  only  proposal  in  connection  with  Old  Age 
Pensions  is  that  the  Tory  government  wanted 
to  give  one  to  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  not  of 
5/-  a  week,  but  of  £1,800  a  year. 

How  do  you  like  this 
Ten  Months'  Reeord  ? 
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A  Tory  M.P.  on  Two  Tory  Bills. 


Mr.  George  Whiteley,  the  Tory  M.P.  for  Stockport^ 
has  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  been  very 
outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  two  of  the  Bills  brought 
forward  by  the  Tory  (government.  Here  is  what  he 
has .  said : 

i.  The  Animal  Diseases  BiiL 

(House  of  Commom,  March  23rd,  1896.) 
Speaking  as  a  borough  represeatative  and  as  an  urban  member,  he? 

could  find  nothing"  good  op  satisfactory  in  the  Bill.   It  seemed 

to  him  that  its  effect  would  he  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  population.  His  constituents  demanded  opposition 
to,  and  if  possible  the  rejection  of,  the  measure.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
Protective  in  its  tone  and  tendency,  though  he  did  not  say  for  a  moment 
that  the  object  of  the  Government  in  promoting  it  was  to  increase  prices. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  in  ihts  debate  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  in  this  maiie^  nothing  as  to  the  interests  ot 
the  artisans  and  the  inhabiianis  of  urban  localities.  The 

President  of  the  Board  of  AgriouItu»  e  claimed  that  the  restrictions  now 
in  force  had  practically  stamped  o  t  disease  ;  then  what  more  protection, 
did  the  farmers  want  ?    If  th^  Bill  were  passed,  the  House  WOUld  be 

parting-  with  a  power  whici  it  could  not  readily  recover, 
because  any  repealing*  Act  would  require  the  sanction  of  the 

House  of  Lords.  As  a  borough  member  he  protested  against  the  so- 
called  agricultural  legislation  of  the  Government.  The  Unionist  victory 
at  the  last  election  was  not  won  by  such  measures.    The  authority 

obtained  from  the  country  was  being*  prostituted  to  pass 
Bills  which  were  not  for  the  advantage  or  all  but  which  were 
designed  to  benefit  one  cl  ss  at  th*^  expense  of  the  whole 

community.    He  was  returned  to  oppose  Home  Rule,  and  regretted 

that  thus  early  in  the  St-ssio  »  he  should  be  called  on  to 
support  the  measures  of  wnat  he  must  call  THE  ENGLISH 
LAND  LEAGUE.'' 

IL  The  Agricultural  Land  Ratinq  BilL 

( // (ms^  of  ( 'ommons,  April  29th,  1 8 9 6 .  j 

He  opposed  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  the  exceedingly  cruel 
and  grievous  injustice  that  would  be  done  to  the  boroughs  and 

urban  districts.  It  would  con-siitute  a  unique  example  of  ideas  and 
practices  that  he  had  thought  weie  long  ago  exploded  and  extinct. 
Standing  by  itself,  and  uhaccompaniexl  by  an  inquiry  into  the  grievous 
injustices  under  which  they  were  suffering  in  the  towns,  the  Bill  would 

be  a  class  measure  pure  and  simple,  designed  to  benefit  one 
peculiar  kind  of  property  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  trans- 
ferring the  burdens  of  one  class  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
general  community,  and  approp  iating  national  funds  now 

enjoyed  by  the  whole  community.    It  was  introduced  as  a  measure 


of  justice.    'O  Justice,'  he  was  inclined  to  say,  as  was  said  of  Liberty, 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  * 

PLUNDERING  THE  TOWNS. 

"  What  had  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  done  that  their  interests 
rshould  be  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
the  land  ?  The  boroughs  had  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  to  the 
Unionist  party.  It  was  owing  to  their  efforts  that  the  Unionist  party 
now  sat  on  the  Ministerial  side.    Living*  aS  he  did  among'  the 

working  classes  in  a  populous  county,  he  told  the  Government 
that  if  the  working  men  and  ^^lei  tors  of  the  great  towns  came 
to  believe  that  their  interests  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  people,  f^at  they  were  but  pawns  to 
be  used  by  the  agricultural  interest,  that  they  were  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  country  party, 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  future  bur  difficulty  and  danger  and 
catastrophe  to  the  party  of  wnieh  he  was  an  earnest  member.  •  . 
The  'depression'  argument  cut  both  ways,  since  the  ship- 
ping, the  coal,  the  cotton,  and  othnp  industries  were  as 
much  depressed,  and  had  been  for  as  long  as  the  agricultural 

industry*  Vast  numbers  of  spindles  had  gone  out  of  cultivation,' 
and  the  debit  balances  of  some  of  the  mills  were  very  considerable. 
On  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  rating,  Sir  H.  Fowler  had  shown  that 
the  rating  in  urban  districts  had  increased  very  much  in  the  last  few 
years,  whereas  in  the  county,  alas,  the  rating  had  fallen.  In  forty-nine 
oi  the  chief  towns  the  average  rate  was  6s.  in  the  pound,  while  the 
average  of  the  water  rate  was  2s.  2d.  If  these  two  millions  were 
distributed  as  a  grant  in  aid  to  urban  districts,  they  would  represent  a 
relief  to  the  amount  of  3d.  in  the  pound. 

OLDHAM  AS  AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

It  might  be  said  that  that  was  not  much,  but  let  them  take  the  town 
of  Oldham,  and  see  what  the  relief  would  gjive  to  Oldham.  The  rates  in 
that  town  at  present  were  4s.  4d.,  or  including  a  water  rate  of  Is.  6d., 
5s.  lOd.  If  this  threepence  was  distributed  as  all  other  rates  were, 
equally  and  equitably,  at  the  present  time  Oldham  would  receiv^e  in  relief, 
a  sum  of  £8,174  per  annum.  His  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Oldham 
(Mr.  Osc7*o/t),  who  supported  the  bill,  he  understood,  was  not  so  much 
elected  for  Oldham  on  political  grounds  as  upon  the  very  trite  programme 
which  might  be  summed  up  in  three  words — *  Something  for  Oldham.' 
The  hon.  gentleman  was  going  to  *  put  in  his  thumb  and  pull  out  a  plum' 
■for  Oldham,  and  he  would  *  not  be  happy  till  he  got  it.'  In  that  bill  the 
hon.  gentleman  no  doubt  thought  he  had  got  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
•state  of  the  Oldham  trade,  the  hon.  member  was  supporting  a  bill  which 
-would  grant  the  agricultural  industry  a  large  sum  of  money  which,  if 
fairly  distributed,  would  give  Oldham  as  its  share  £8,174  per  annum." 

Why  should  the  towns  be  pillaged  to  give 
money  to  the  landlords? 
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ROBBING  PETER 
TO  PAY  PAUL. 


The  Tory  Government  by  their  AGRICULTURAL 
LAND  RATING  BILL  are  giving  TWO  MILLIONS 
of  public  money  a  year  as  a  contribution  in  aid  of 
local  rates. 

This  is  practically  giving  this  enormous  sum 
to  THE  LANDLORDS.  Even  Mr.  Chaplin,  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  has  said  that  **  IF 
RATES  INCREASE,  RENTS  DECREASE  ;  IF  RATES 
DECREASE,  RENTS  INCREASE."  As  this  Bill 
reduces  the  rates  paid  on  agricultural  land  by  one 
half,  it  follows  that  the  landlord  will  get  the 
benefit,  either  in  increased  rent,  or  by  the  rent 
being  kept  at  its  present  amount  instead  of 
having  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  his  "Radical  days" 
pointed  out  very  clearly  how  this  all  worked  out. 

Speaking  at  Hull  on  August  6th,  1885,  he  said  : — 
"The  English  farmer  pursues  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in  the 
shape  of  PROTECTION,  and  he  excites  himself  very 
much  about  the  relief  of  local  taxation.  Well,  he 
must  be  a  very  foolish  person  to  imagine  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  ever  again  submit  to  the 
terrors  of  the  small  loaf,  and  he  must  be  a  very 
sanguine  man  who  imagines  that  any  relief  of 
local  taxation  will  make  much  difference  to  the 
local  rates.  But  even  if  the  farmer  could  get  all  he 
desired  in  those  two  respects,  that  WOUld  not  benefit 
him  one  iota,  though  it  might  ENABLE  HIS 
LANDLORD  TO   EXTRACT   A    HIGHER  RENT. 


There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  benefit  the 
farmer,  and  that  is  A  FAIR  RENT  FIXED  BY  AN 
IMPARTIAL  TRIBUNAL." 

Mr.  Price's  Land  Tenure  Bill,  discussed  on 
April  22nd,  would  have  secured  this  "fair  rent" 
fixed  by  an  "  IMPARTIAL  TRIBUNAL."  How  did 
Mr  Chamberlain  vote  ?  AGAINST  IT,  of  course. 

At  Birmingham,  on  March  30th,  1883,  referring 
to  the  revenue  to  be  derived,  not  from  death  duties, 
but  from  new  Customs  duties  which  Lord  Salisbury 
had  then  been  advocating,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said : — 

"Lord  Salisbury  coolly  proposes  to  hand  it 
over  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  THE  LANDLORDS 
of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  A  CONTRIBUTION 
IN  AID  OF  LOCAL  TAXES.  I  must  say  that  I  never 
recollect  any  public  man  propose  in  A  FRANKER — I 
might  say  in  a  MORE  AUDACIOUS— manner  TO  ROB 
PETER  IN  ORDER  TO  PAY  PAUL.  And  what 
makes  it  worse  is  that  in  this  case  Peter  is 
represented  by  THE  LANDLESS  millions  who 
have  no  other  wealth  than  their  labour  and  their 
toil,  while  Paul  is  the  GREAT  LANDLORD,  with 
20,000  acres,  WHO  IS  SEEKING  TO  RELIEVE 
HIMSELF  OF  HIS  SHARE  OF  TAXATION  BY 
SHIFTING  IT  ON  TO  THE  SHOULDER  OF  HIS 
LESS  FORTUNATE  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN." 

How  do  you  like 
having  the  landlord's 
burdens  shifted  on  to 
your  shoulders? 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL 

WHAT  IT  MEANS. 


THE  TRUTH  AT  LAST. 


At  last  we  know  what  the  object  of  the 
Education  Bill  is. 

There  have  been  three  stages — 

I  The  Queen's  Speech. 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  a  Bill  was  promised 
because  Voluntary  Schools  are  "  a  valuable  portion 
of  our  educational  system, "  and  *'  their  condition, 
which  is  in  many  places  precarious,  requires 
further  assistance  from  public  resources.'*  la 
other  words  more  public  money  was  to  be  given 
to  Voluntary  Schools. 

IL  The  Bill  itself. 

When  the  Bill  was  introduced  and  came  to 
be  printed,  it  was  called  **A  Bill  to  make  further 
provision  for  Education  in  England  and  Wales  " 

III.  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  BilL 

But  it  was  not  until  the  very  last  day  of 
the  Second  Reading  Debate  that  the  cat  was  let 
put  of  the  bag,  and  the  real  motive  of  the 
measure  made  clear. 


Mp.  ACLAND  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said  :— 

"  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
School  Boards  in  the  boroughs,  and  if  they  took  up  the 
rest  of  the  Bill  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  what  was  called 
the  alternative  system  was  a  system  gradually  to  do 
away  with  School  Boards  " 

This  description  of  the  Bill  so  pleased  Mr.  Balfour 
that  he  said :  "  HEAR,  HEAR/'  and  later  on,  in  his 
own  speech  referring  to  this,  he  said : — 

**I  cheered  a  statement  made  earlier  in  the 
evening,  and  the  cheer  was  interpreted  as  in- 
dicating that  I  should  desire  to  see  this  Bill  end 
in  the  long  run  in  substituting  a  town  council 
management  for  a  School  Board  management.  Yes, 
Sir,  I  frankly  admit  THAT  IS  MY  WISH." 

On  Mr.  Balfour's  own  showing,  therefore,  the  Bill 
is  an 

ANTI-SCHOOL  BOARD  BILL. 

The  Tory  Party  profess  a 
g^peat  regard  for  existing 
institutions. 

Why  should  they  attack  the 
School  Board  System,  which 
has  achieved  such  splendid 
results  during^  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century? 
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Rushing  the  Rating  Bill 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT 
ON  TORY  TAOTIOS. 

(Letter  to  a  Correspondent^  May  Z'^^rd^  1896.^ 


''The  stand  which  the  Opposition  made  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  by  the  Government 
on  Thursday  night  was  NECESSARY  and  URGENT. 

"  The  determination  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
cut  short  fair  and  legitimate  discussion  on  all  matters  great  and 
small  by  a  reckless  and  unexampled  use  of  the  Closure  has  been 
for  some  time  so  apparent,  that  the  leading  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Press  had  thought  it  necessary  beforehand,  in  the  very 
course  of  the  all-night  sitting,  to  address  to  the  Government  a 
serious  warning  and  remonstraDce  against  the  intention  with  which 
they  were  notoriously  credited  of  stifling  the  debates  in  Committee 
on  the  Education  Bill. 

"The  Government  had  undertaken  in  February  to  close  the 
session  in  the  first  week  of  August.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  pledge 
they  have  obviously  made  up  their  minds  to  use  their  majority  to 
force  through  their  Bills  with  or  without  discussion. 

THE   FACING  ALL-WAYS  BILL. 

"  I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  ignorance  or  design  that  they 
have  sought  to  represent  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  as  a  simple 
and  comparatively  un controversial  measure.  It  was  launched  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  sort  of  grant  in  aid  of  agricultural  distress,  which 
was  urgently  required.  With  this  view  it  was  hastily  concocted  with 
the  object  of  seizing  at  the  earliest  moment  the  available  surplus. 

An  interim  report  was  forced  upon  the  Royal  Commission 
without  any  adequate  discussion  of  the  principles  which 
are  involved  in  the  measure.  But  as  soon  as  the  Bill  came  to 

be  debated,  it  appeared  that  the  relief  proposed  would  go  in  a  main 
degree  to  places  which  were  not  distressed  at  all,  or  at  all  events 
where  depression  did  not  exist  in  a  degree  which  called  for  or  justified 
exceptional  treatment.  Amendments  were  brought  forward  to  con- 
fine the  grant  to  the  really  distressed  districts.    It  was  then  found 


necetiarf  to  ehaiige  front  in  oHer  to  defend  the  Bill,  and  it  wan 
affirmed  that  the  Bill  waB  ono  for  the  refornn  of  the  prinf^iples  of 
looal  rating  quite  irrespective  of  agricultural  distresB.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  qacBtlons  in- 
volved became  at  once  conBpicnona  both  in  the  enactment  itself  and 
in  iin  tilierior  congequenceH. 

THE    SO-CALLED      SINGLE-CLAUSE "  BILL. 

"  Whf^n  A!r.  Halforjr  Uifjurrhl  fit  to  dencribe  tljJK  in^a^ure  aH  'ft 

single  clause  Bill,'  he  e^rhihited  a  complete  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  its  scope  and  character.     We  were  hardly  Hurpj-iHed  at 

thin,  for  the  prjnojpJe  of  ratinrr  in  not  a  hu  hjeet  specially  con^^enial 


to  t  ^      .       ,     .  .    .  1  ,  :    HoarH  in  the  regions  Huperior 

to  ^  t.  to  lliOKe  \N  ho  liave  to  Ktudj 

r}.^  r.hf:r(;  ]h,   ij'.iLr'.:                wfiieh  in  more  KeriooH  in  its 

bf:-.  ^  }j  on  jo*-:;].!  f^rjrj  j ::f:rij;f:f\  Hud  none  which  it  is 

r/jo  ;^ji(;fiii  deliberation. 


A    REVOLUTION    IN    LOCAL  RATING. 

jhijral  lih/.Aii^  Jjill  iH  one  which  is  not  simply — as 
Mr.  J>';  \r-.  [jolieve-  to  j^rant  two  millions  annually 

orj'  .  iOiic  fund-  Vj  t.h(;  landownerH,  and  which,  therefore,  may 

be  >  >  of  in  a  Jjjfy  h;/  an  '  ajri-ioMjltural  interent'  mnjority,  but 

}H  a  rn^-a-ure  v.'}jj^:h  -e(:k--  to  ;j/;^;rjjrjp]ihh  thin  of^jeot  f^y  a  Complete 

revolution  in  the  prir.ciples  of  local  rating,  and  ultimately 
involves  an  amount  of  taxation  double  the  annual  interest  on 

the  National  Debt  •          what  Mr.  i^ilfour  jh  pitjaKed  to  call  'a 

rnr  -          ■  It  is  true  it  jh  a  qtjfjht.ion  of  machinery, 

ffjT  'ih  at  tlie  whole  ruaeljirie  of  local  and 

Jr^  }ji'"  '  machinery  '  on  which  the  licader 

of  t/.'  i.  .    .  s  .  .  V  the  ordinary  liberty  of  discussion. 

^HE    FIVE    YEARS*  LIMIT. 

"i  '  f   I  ^  >  it       of  t!  f    fi  ll  to  five  years  niakci 

the  m-  t  was  not  the  orijrinal 

irr^  -  '  v  oompelled  to  it  by 

tK  '  '  iri  the  next  place 

it  ;  ^                       >.  ii,  will  l<e  injpoKhible 

to  When  a  grant  of  this  sort  is  once  made 

it  iH  not  pracucabJe  to  revoke  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
necessary  to  neutralise  its  injustice  by  further  advances  in 
the  same  direction 


MR    CHAPLIN'S    DEFENCE    OF   THE  BILL. 


it  canr.^  '  ^liuX  the  r-ating  daiiHes  of 

the  Ti                        f>a)fo'jr  ^  ^'  ;iohinery/  arcj  by  far  the 

m  '  e  Of>f)OKitiori, 

t/i  oh  d(jnjanded 

the  rrr                          ;           r/jo-.t.  '':rjt,)f;al  e;:  ;i./r]  j  u;;  tjon  jrj  Corrjrrjif  teo. 

But  on   . the  Government  refused  all  discussion  and 


declined  all  explanation.  No  one  present  at  the  all  iiififht  sitting 
can  dispute  the  truth  of  ^Ir.  Courtney's  remark  tliat  the  replies  Oi 

Mr.  Chaplin  to  the  objections  urged  were  wholly  inadequate, 

and,  indeed,  unintelligible.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deeide  whether 
this  arose  from  inability  or  fi\>m  indisposition  to  meet  the  ari^^uments 
of  his  opponents.  Indeed,  no  liL^ht  whatever  was  alVorded  from  the 
Government  bench,  except  by  the  able  interposition  of  the  Solicit or- 
Genei-al,  on  the  legal  points  raised,  which  did  not,  however,  touch 
the  fundamental  principles  involved. 

MR    BALFOUR'S   ADVICE    ''DON  T  SPEAK" 

"  How  determined  Mr.  Balfour  was  that  there  should  be  no 
discussion  of  the  Bill  was  apparent  from  the  very  bcLrinninpf,  when 

he  made  an  appeal,  amounting  to  a  command,  to  the  majority 
behind  him  not  to  speak  on  the  Bill  in  Committee,  a  pro- 

ceedinj^  tlie  like  of  which  I  never  recollect  to  have  been  publicly 
adventured    ujxhi   by  a  leader  of   the   Tlouse  of   Conunons,  An 

Opposition  worthy  of  the  name  would  have  grossly  shirked 
its  duty  if  it  had  failed  to  reply  to  such  a  challenge. 

**1  cannot  attempt  to  disi'uss  hero  all  the  amendments  which 
were  closured  without  debate  or  reply  on  Thursday  niLrht,  thout^h  T 
will  undertake  to  say  of  them  that  they^  were  in  general  questions  of 
serious  substance. 

ONE  INSTANCE  OF  HOW  DISCUSSION  WAS  SHELVED. 

**I  will  give  only  i)ne  example  :  In  spite  of  the  injunct  ions  to  liold 
their  tongues,  Mv.  JetTreys  and  Mr.  Cripps  managed  to  point  out  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  rate  upon  land  and  farm  buildings  when 
thei'e  was  an  undivided  rent,  and  urged  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  was  the  value  of  the  buildings  without  the  land,  and  the 
land  without  the  buildings.  Mr.  Chaplin  denied  that  theiv  was  any 
ditiiculty  nt  all,  which  was  obviously  not  the  case.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  announced  that  if  buiKlings  were  to  be  included 
he  would  not  answer  for  the  progress  of  the  l)ill,  as  it  would  greatly 
iucrease  the  cost.  Finally  Mr.  C/haplin  undertook  later  on  to  deal 
with  the  question.  ^Vllen  the  clause  was  iwached  where  this  matter* 
properly  came  in,  I  asked  for  the  solution  which  had  hccn  promised. 
Mr.  Chaplin  replied  that  he  had  not  time  to  consider  it,  but  that  he 
approved  an  amendment  j)laced  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  .lelTreys ;  but 
just  as  the   Commit  ttu>   wert^  }ippro:u*hing   t  he   discussion   on    t  his 

amendment  Mr.  Balfour  sauntered  in  and,  apparently  in 
diflFerent  to  or  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  simply  closured 
the  whole  clause,  and  excluded  all  the  amendments  upon  it, 
and  the  only  explanation  offered  was  that  the  question  would 

be  dealt  with  on  Report.  iJut.  on  what  grouml  were  we  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  exclusion  from  the  (\)mmit tee  of  this  most  nuiterial 
question,  ailecting  the  whole  biusis  of  the  rate  ? 

THE   ATTEMPT    TO    RUSH    A    "CLASS"  MEASURE. 

"After  a  pretty  long  Parliamentary  experience,  I  can 
confidently  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  Bill  of  so  groat 
Importance  both  in  its  direct  operations  and  in  its  indirect 


consequences  treated  in  such  fashion,  or  with  so  deliberate  a 
determination  to  stifle  discussion  upon  it.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  Bill  to  confer  a  great  pecuniary  benefit  upon  one  particular 
class,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community,  makes  the 
example  the  more  dangerous,  and  one  to  be  most  strenuously 
resisted.  How  far  is  this  doctrine  of  a  '  Single  Clause  Bill/ 
not  to  be  amended  in  Committee,  to  be  carried  ? 

**I  should  like  to  know  what  the  agricultural  interest  would 
have  said  if  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  treated  as  a 
a  Single  Clause  Bill  *  merely  to  abolish  the  duty  on  corn  and  not  to 
be  debated  or  amended  in  Committee.  It  was  indeed  time  that  this 
high-handed  attempt  to  suppress  discussions  should  be  encountered 
by  a  firm  and  decisive  resistance. 

THE   REPORT  STAGE. 

"  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  was  going  on  all  night  as 

clause  after  clause  was  closured.  Of  course  the  only  consequence 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  discussion  must  be  renewed  in  greater 
detail  on  the  Report  stage. 

HOW  NOT  TO  TREAT   THE   HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

"  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  learn  by  experience 
that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be  treated.  Closure  in  extreme  cases,  and  in  the  last  resort,  may 
be  a  necessary  and  wholesome  remedy.  I  speak  of  what  I  know, 
and  of  that  of  which  I  have  had  experience,  and  we  have  some  right 
of  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  and  the  Finance 
Bill  of  1894,  to  show  how  measures  of  great  importance  and  com- 
plexity may  be  carried,  even  by  a  moderate  majority,  in  the  face  of  a 

not  over  scrupulous  Opposition,  without  trampling  on  the 
minority,  or  brutalising  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  absurd  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  all-night 
sitting  might  have  been  easily  avoided  without  shortening  the 
holidays  simply  by  adjourning  the  Committee  on  the  Rating  Bill  at 
a  reasonable  hour  on  Thursday  night,  and  putting  it  down  for  its 
conclusion  on  Friday  afternoon,  only  giving  up  the  immaterial  small 
bills  fixed  for  that  sitting,  which  in  the  end  had  to  be  surrendered. 

So  easy  is  it  to  conciliate  and  so 
difficult  does  it  prove  to  ride  rough^ 
shod  over  opponents  in  defiance  of 
common  justice  and  common  sense." 
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"KNOCKING  THE  SCHOOL 
BOARDS  ON  THE  HEAD." 


This  is  what  the  Education  Bill  aimed  at  doing, 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  TORY  MEMBER 
actually  described  it.  Speaking  in  the  House  on  June 
the  18th,  MAJOR  RASCH,  one  of  the  Tory  Members 
for  Essex,  said  :— 

If  there  was  one  thing  in  the  Bill  which  hi;^  constituents  dis- 
•Ijked  more  than  the  clause  raising  the  age,  it  was  this  clause  which 

proposed  to  knock  the  School  Boards  on  the  head.   He  entirely 

agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Ham  (Major  Banes)^ 

when  he  said  that  he  should  be  sorry  for  the  Unionist  Party 
if  this  clause  was  passed/' 

But  Major  Rasch  was  not  the  only  Tory  member  who 
spoke  in  this  emphatic  way.  In  discussing  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  a  Liberal  Unionist,  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK, 
and  designed  in  certain  cases  to  prevent  School  Boards 
being  placed  under  other  local  authorities,  MR.  ERNEST 
GRAY,  the  Tory  member  for  West  Ham  (NorthV 
said:— 

He  was  certain  that  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  would  lead  to  an 

immense  amount  of  friction,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  Government 
to  accept  the  amendment.  In  West  Ham  they  had  already  had  an 
example  of  what  would  occur  under  the  Bill  as  it  stood.  A  proposal  was 
made  in  the  borough  council  a  short  time  ago  that  the  School  Board  pre- 
cepts should  not  be  passed  ;  and  if  a  borough  council  did  that  when  it 
had  not  the  power,  what  was  it  likely  to  do  when  it  had  the  power  ?  That 
proposal  was  only  lost  by  one  vote.  In  many  districts  the  same  sort  of 
thing  would  prevail  if  the  Bill  were  passed  in  its  present  form.    ,    ,    .  , 

He  did  not  think  the  Government  realised  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling  in  London  on  this  subje3t.  He  had  very  little 
doubt  that  if  they  went  to  the  London  ratepayer  on  this  sne 
question,  *  Will  you  put  the  County  Council  in  control  over  the 
School  Board  ? '  the  reply  would  be  an  emphatic  negative.' 


MAJOR  BANES,  the  Tory  Member  for  West  Ham 
(South)  was  still  more  emphatic. 

The  West  Ham  School  Board  had  carried  out  its  duties  under  the 
Education  Act,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  Their  County  Council  and 
every  other  body  in  the  constituency  requested  him  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
especially  Clauses  Nos.  1,  4,  and  27,  unless  they  were  amended.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  place  for  forty  years  ;  he  had  been  twenty- 
two  years  on  the  School  Board,  and  he  had  been  elected  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  on  two  occasions,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  he  could  speak  the 
feelings  of  the  Board  he  represented.  They  were  determined  to  oppose  the 

Bill.  ...  It  was  most  surprising  that  the  Government  should 
cast  A  SORT  OF  SLUR  UPON  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS.   He  was  a 

strong  Unionist,  and  be  had  done  something  to  make  Conservatism 
popular,  but  he  doubted  whether  he  should  have  the  same  power  if  it  wag 
understood  that  it  was  the  same  party  which  cast  A  STIGMA  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  BOARDS.  Yes,  he  knew  it  was  ignorance.  Those  who  made 
that  remark  had  never  been  in  touch  with  the  people.  London  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  desert  them.  They  had  educated  nearly  all  the 
children  in  that  large  and  populous  district  of  West  Ham,  and  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  why  the  expenditure  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council,  which  was  elected  for  another  purpose,- 

If  this  Bill  in  this  particular  was  to  be  forced  on  the  big 
towns,  then  he  should  be  sorry  for  the  Unionist  Party.  In 

nearly  all  these  populous  places  the  School  Boards  had  done  good  work. 
They  all  wanted  to  aid  the  Voluntary  schools,  but  they  did  not  want 

to  see  the  School  Boards  degraded,  it  would  not  take  him  long 

to  find  out  whence  the  influence  had  come.  It  had  come,  unfortunately, 
from  the  Church.  He  did  aU  he  could  for  the  Clergy,  but  he  liked  to 
speak  plain  to  them.  They  had  given  bad  advice.  They  were  not  men 
of  business,  and  never  would  be.  Rather  than  see  one  of  them  on  his 
platform,  if  he  wanted  to  get  returned,  he  would  wish  him  away.  All 
sections,  Churchmen,  Catholics,  and  Noncomformists,  w(jre  represented 
on  his  Board,  and  they  all  stood  together  in  working  for  the  benefit  of 
the  education  of   the  people  of   West  Ham.    He   hoped,  in  the 

best  interests  of  the  country,  this  proposal  would  be  left  out  of 
the  Bill" 

DON'T  FORGET  THAT  THIS  TORY 
EDUCATION  BILL  WOULD  HAVE^XAST 
A  STIGMA  '  ON  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
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How  the  Rating  Act 
will  work  out. 

Here  is  one  instance  of  bow  the  Eating  Act 
works  out  in  practice.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  district 
in  which  there  is  the  same  amount  in  rateable  value  of 
{a)  agricultural  land  and  (b)  buildings ;  and  let  us 
suppose  that  at  present  £300  is  raised  in  rates.  If  the 
rates  remain  at  their  present  level,  the  eflfect  of  the  Act 
is  that  this  £300  will  in  future  be  paid  as  follows : — 

£75  by  agricultural  land  ; 
£75  by  the  State  ; 
£150  by  buildings. 

1.— WHEN    THE    RATES    GO  DOWN. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  some  future  year  before  the 
end  of  the  period  of  five  years  the  rates  go  down  to 
£240.  The  State  will  still  contribute  only  £75,  since 
the  State  contribution,  once  fixed,  remains  the  same  for 
five  years.  Agricultural  land  will  have  to  pay  half  as 
much  in  the  pound  as  buildings,  with  the  result  that  the 
£240  will  be  paid  : — 

£55  by  agricultural  land  ; 
£75  by  the  State ; 
£110  by  buildings. 

Now  buildings  ought  to  pay  £120— one-half  the  total 
amount.  So  in  this  case  some  of  the  money  voted  for 
the  relief  of  agricultural  distress  will  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  rates  on  buildings.  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  (the  Liberal 
Member  for  Anglesea)  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  have  cured  this  defect,  but  the  Government 
voted  it  do^vn  by  251  to  148. 


2.— WHEN  THE  RATES  GO  UP. 

Suppose  that  in  some  future  year  before  the  end  of 
the  period  of  five  years  the  rates  go  up  to  £450.  The 
State  will  still  contribute  only  £75,  since  the  State  con- 
tribution, once  fixed,  remains  the  same  for  the  five  years. 
Agricultural  land  will  have  to  pay  only  half  as  much 
in  the  pound  as  buildings,  with  the  result  that  the  £450 

will  be  paid  : — 

£125  by  agricultural  land. 
£75  by  the  State. 
£250  by  buildings. 

Buildings,  rated  at  half  the  total,  will  have  to  pay  not 

only  half,  which  would  be  £225,  but  in  addition  an 

extra  sum  of  £25.    In  other  words,  the  grant  in  aid  ot 

agricultural  land  will,  so  far  as  any  increase  in  rates  is 

concerned,  have  to  be  paid,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the 

buildings  in  the  locality.    In  such  a  case  the  unfortunate 

townsman  will,  while  he  waits  for  his  reform  of  local 

taxation,  have  to  pay  not  only  (1)  a  penny  in  the  pound 

in  income-tax  for  the  Imperial  subvention,  but  (2)  an 

additional  rate  for  this  local  grant-in-aid.    Mr.  Lloid- 

George  (the  Liberal  Member  for  Carnarvon)  proposed 

an  amendment  which  would  have  cured  this  defect,  but 

the  Government  voted  it  down  by  250  to  117. 

In  fact  the  Government 
practically  said  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  cure 
the  defects  of  the  Bill. 

Perhaps  this  was  true.  But 
if  it  was  it  only  shows,  what 
everybody  knows,  that  it  was 

A  Thoroughly  Bad  Bill. 
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A  Thoroughly  Bad  Bill. 
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Liberal  Efforts  to  Improve 
tf)e  Rating  Act. 


AND  WHY  THE  TORIES  WOULD  NOT 
ALLOW  THEM  TO  SUCCEED. 


When  the  Rating  Bill  was  promised  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  it  was  announced  as  a  measure 
TO  RELIEVE  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS;  and 
when  Mr.  Chaplin  introduced  it  into  the  House  of 
Commons  he  declared  that  its  object  was  TO  HELP 
THE  FARMERS,  who  would,  so  he  asserted,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100  get  the  relief  which  it  afforded. 

Yet  the  Government  steadily  resisted  all  the 
amendments  moved  by  the  Liberal  Party  to  achieve 
these  two  objects. 

1.— Amendments  to  make  the  Bill 
really  one  to  relieve  Agricultural 
Depression. 

The  Government  defeated  by  179  to  67  an 
Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  McKenna  (the  Liberal 
Member  for  North  Monmouth),  limiting  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  Bill  to  land  where  the  present  assessment 
is  not  less  than  one  fifth  lower  than  1876.  Only  such 
land  can  properly  be  described  as  suffering  from 
Agricultural  Depression. 
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The  Government  defeated  by  146  to  63  an 
Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Robson  (the  Liberal 
Member  for  South  Shields),  confining  the  relief  to  land 
rented  at  not  more  than  £1  per  acre.  The  Government 
also  defeated  by  208  to  108  the  Amendment  moved  by 
Sir  Joseph  Pease  (the  Liberal  Member  for  Barnard 
Castle),  confining  the  relief  to  land  rented  at  not  more 
than  25/-.  Why  should  money  be  taken  from  the 
taxes  to  help  the  owners  or  farmers  of  land  for 
which  such  high  rents  as  over  £1  or  25/-  an 
acre  are  still  paid? 

The  Government  defeated  by  236  to  131  an 
Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Stuart  (the  Liberal  Member 
for  Hoxton),  excluding  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  those  agricultural  lands  which  are  situate  within 
a  borough,  a  county  borough,  or  the  metropolitan 
police  district.  These  lands  are  in  many  cases  prospective 
building  sites  of  great  value.  Everybody  knows 
that  on  such  lands  the  rent  paid  for  the  land 
is  high,  and  that  there  is  no  AGRICULTURAL 
DEPRESSION. 

The  Government  defeated  by  213  to  80  an 
Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  (the  Liberal 
Member  for  Poplar),  excluding  from  the  benefit 
of  the  Bill  any  land  which  has  an  increase 
over  and  above  its  ordinary  value  as  agri- 
cultural land  ACCOMMODATION  ^  LAND). 
None  of  such  land  suffers  from  agricultural 
depression,  and  in  such  cases  the  money  is 
absolutely  certain  to  go  into  THE  POCKETS  OF 
THE  LANDLORDS, 
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2. — For  Farmers  or  Landlords? 

The  Government  defeated  by  216  to  102 
an  Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Seale-Hayne  (Liberal 
Member  for  Mid-Devon),  limiting  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  to  the  cases  of  tenants  whose  rents 
had  not  been  raised  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  This  was  an  exceedingly  important 
amendment,  designed  to  make  certain  that  the 
relief  shall  go  where  Mr.  Chaplin  pretends  it  will 
go— to  the  farmers,  NOT  to  the  landlords.  This 
proposal  would  have  carried  out  the  expressed  intention 
of  the  Government,  for  during  the  five  years  it  will  be 
quite  possible  for  a  landlord  to  raise  his  rents,  and  thus 
to  put  a  great  deal  of  this  contributed  money  into  his 
own  pockets.  No  injustice  would  have  been  done 
to  a  good  landlord  by  the  amendment,  which 
aimed  simply  at  preventing  injustice  on  the  part 
of  bad  landlords.  It  would  not  have  prevented  any 
justifiable  increase  of  rents,  because  where  rents  could 
be  raised  legitimately  there  could  be  no  agricultural 
depression,  and,  consequently,  no  need  for  this  statutory 
relief  It  is  the  tenant  farmer's  capital  that  has  been 
expended  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  paying 
the  owner's  rent,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  to  insert 
■a  provision  of  this  kind  in  the  Bill  in  order  to  prevent 
tenants  from  being  robbed  of  the  proposed  benefits 
by  bad  landlords.  As  Mr.  Lambert  (the  Liberal 
Member  for  South  Molton)  said,  the  Amendment 
tested  "THE  SINCERITY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
TOWARDS  THE  TENANT  FARMER." 


THE  GOVERNMENT  DID  NOT  STAND  THE 
TEST. 

If  all  these  amendments 
had  been  accepted  two  things 
would  have  happened.  The 
million  and  a  half  a  year  of 
public  money  would  have  been 
g'iven  to  places  where  agri- 
cultural depression  really 
exists  ;  and  the  money  would 
have  gone  not  to  the  landlords 
but  to  the  farmers. 

That  would  not  have  suited 
the  Landlord  party ;  so  all  the 
amendments  were  voted  down 
and  the  measure  remains 
what  it  was  intended  to  be — 

A  Landlords'  Relief  Bill. 
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WHAT  THE  EDUCATION  BILLOF 
1896  WOULD  HAVE  DONE. 

(1)  Deteriorated  and  limited  our  system  of 
elementary  education. 

(2)  Degraded  and  weakened  School  Boards. 

(3)  Created  two  rival  educational  authorities 
in  all  large  centres  of  population — the  one  to 
promote  education,  the  other  to  cripple  it. 

(4)  Relieved  the  managers  of  the  Denomi- 
national schools  from  the  "intolerable  strain" 
of  raising  any  voluntary  subscriptions  towards 
the  cost  of  the  schools  which  they  would  hence- 
forth have  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

(5)  Endowed  Denominational  schools  with 
additional  funds  without  any  effective  guarantee 
that  such  "  special  aid  grants  "  were  expended 
in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  or 
raising  the  standard  of  education. 

(6)  Made  Municipal  and  County  Council 
elections  the  battle-fields  of  secretarian  con- 
troversy and  cursed  our  local  self-government 
with  the  bitterness  of  theological  strife. 

Mp  Balfoup  has  said  that 
it  was  the  active  opposition 
of  the  Liberal  Party  which 
alone  prevented  this  Bill 
becoming'  law. 

The  country  has,  therefore, 
been  saved  from  the  above 
disastrous  consequences  to 
its  educational  system — 

THANKS  TO  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS 
RELIEF  BILL  OF  1897. 

Early  in  1897  a  Bill  is  promised  to  give  more 

money  to  the  Voluntary  Schools. 

This  Bill  will  not  be  opposed  by  the  Liberals 

provided  it  conforms  to  the  conditions  vvrhich  they 

have  always  laid  down  and  clearly  stated.  These 

conditions  are : — 

(1)  The  grant  of  further  financial. assistance 
out  of  public  sources  to  privately  managed 
schools  must  be  accompanied  by  some  amount 
of  local  representative  control.  E'Very  parent 
must  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  his 
child  to  an  elementary  school  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  either  as  parent,  inhabitant, 
or  ratepayer  he  must— through  his  repre- 
sentatives— have  some  voice. 

(2)  The  money  must-  go  to  increase  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  not 
to  the  relief  of  the  Voluntary  subscriber. 

(3)  In  all  grants  of  State  money.  Board  and 
Voluntary  Schools  must  be  treated  alike  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency?^  If  there  is  to  be  an 
additional  grant  p&P  child  in  Voluntary 
Schools,  there  mustP  be  a  corresponding 
equivalent  grant  per  child  in  Board  Schools. 

(4)  The  money  must  be  given  so  as  to 
treat  all  parts  of  the  country  alike  fairly. 
Districts  which  have  spent  largQ  sums  on 
Education  must  not  be  punished ,  for  their 
public  spirit.  Districts  which  have  ispent  very 
little  must  not  be  rewarded  for"  havmg 
starved  education. 

All  these  conditions  were 
violated  in  the  Dead  Bill  of 
1896.  But  they  are  all  of  them 
reasonable  conditions,  -%nd 
MUST  BE  INSISTED  UPON. 


THE  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME 

A  Year's  Perfopmance. 


The  Tory  Government  has  been  in  office  consider- 
ably more  than  a  year.  How  is  the  Social  Programme 
getting  on  ?  Under  the  blessings  of  Tory  rule  the 
working  man,  so  we  were  told,  was  going  to  be  able 
to  buy  his  house  on  the  easiest  of  terms.  The 
pauper  alien  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  country.  The 
poor  old  man  and  woman  were  to  have  Old  Age 
Pensions.  The  workers  in  shops  were  to  have  fewer 
hours  and  more  time  for  rest  and  recreation.  The 
working  man  injured  whilst  at  work  was  to  receive 
ample  compensation,  no  matter  who  or  what  caused 
the  accident.  There  was  to  be  an  experimental 
eight  hours  day  for  miners,  just  to  see  how  the  thing 
would  work.  The  drink  problem  was  to  be  settled 
by  a  wise  and  considered  scheme  of  temperance  reform. 
Wars  between  Capital  and  Labour  were  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  through  the  institution  of  Conciliation  Boards. 

This  was  an  attractive  programme.  BUT 
WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE?  Here  side  by  side 
is  the  story  of  PROMISE  and  PERFORMANCE. 


PROMISE. 

1.  — Improvement 
of  the  houses  of  the 
working  classes.  Pur- 
chase of  their  houses 
by  artisans  on  favour- 
able terms,  giving 
them  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  Irish 
tenants  enjoy. 

2.  — Powers  given 
to  the  Government 
to  deal  with  alien 
immigration. 


3.— Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. 


PERFORMANCE. 

L— NOTHING. 


2.  — NOTHING.  Govern- 
ment Bill  promised  in  Queen's 
Speech,  but  was  not  introduced. 
Lord  Salisbury  said  there  was 
no  time — more  pressing  " 
matters  must  be  attended  to. 

3.  — NOTHING,  except  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  question. 


5.— NOTHING. 


4.  — Shorter  hours  4.— NOTHING, 
in  shops. 

5.  — C  0  m  p  e  n  s  ation 
to  workers  for  every 
injury  they  suffer, 
whether  caused  by 
negligence  or  not. 

6.  — An  experimen- 
tal eight  hours  day  in 
the  mining  industry. 

7.  — Temperance 
reform. 


6.— NOTHING. 


7.— NOTHING,  except  the 
appointment  of  a  Licensing 
Commission.  But  this  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  pledge  to  give  Tem- 
perance Reform,  since  what 
the  Commission  has  to  find 
out  is  if  any  is  needed. 

8.— Creation  of  a  8.— BILL  ACTUALLY 
judicial  tribunal  in  PASSED! 
all  industrial  centres 
for  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

One  Bill  passed  out  of  eight  pledges !  And  that  Bill 
almost  exactly  similar  to  one  introduced  by  the  late 
Liberal  Government,  which  was  persistently  blocked 
and  prevented  from  becoming  law  by  Tories  in 
the  last  Parliament. 

No  one  ever  expected  that  all  the  Social 
Programme  could  be  carried  in  one  year.  But  Tory 
Ministers  have  found  time  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  School  Board  system  in  the  interests  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools.  They  have  found  time  for 
Rating  Acts  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
Landlords.  Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  forward  this 
attractive  Social  Programme  in  the  interests  of 
"  the  working  classes." 

Why  should  the  workings 
classes  alone  be  made  to  wait  ? 
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THE 

LANDLORDS  BOVERNMENT 


THE  LIGHT  RAILWAYS  BILL  furnished  a 
capital  instance  of  the  way  in  which  this  present 
Tory  Government  tries  at  every  point  to  put  money 
into  THE  LANDLORDS'  POCKETS— at  all  events, 
in  England. 

This  Bill  was  considered  in  detail  in  Grand 
Committee.  The  Committee  contained  a  large 
Tory  majority,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  MR.  LUTTRELL, 
the  Liberal  Member  for  the  Tavistock  Division,  got 
an  amendment  carried  to  provide  that  where  Land 
was  taken  compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  Light  Railway,  the  landlord,  whilst  getting  the 
fair  market  value  of  his  land,  should  NOT  GET 
MORE.  This  was  to  get  rid  of  the  custom  by  which 
arbitrators  generally  add  ten  per  cent  to  the 
estimated  market  value  of  land  which  is  being 
purchased  compulsorily.  Mr.  Luttrell's  amendment 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Light  Railways 
a  principle  laid  down  in  the  Parish  Councils  Act 
by  the  last  Liberal  Government.  That  principle  is 
that  if  IT  IS  RIGHT  COMPULSORILY  TO  TAKE 
LAND  IN  PRIVATE  POSSESSION  FOR  PUBLIC 
PURPOSES,  IT  IS  EQUALLY  RIGHT  THAT  THE 
PUBLIC  SHOULD  ONLY  BE  ASKED  TO  PAY  THE 
MARKET  VALUE  OF  THE  LAND  THUS  TAKEN. 

This  proposal,  however,  did  not  suit  the  land- 
lords and  their  friends,  and  when  the  Bill  came  from 
the  Grand  Committee  to  be  considered  by  the  whole 
House,  the  Government  insisted  on  Mr.  Luttrell's 


amendment  being  struck  out.  They  used  their  big 
majority  to  depart  from  the  principle  adopted  in 
the  Parish  Councils  Act. 

MR.  LOGAN,  the  Liberal  Member  for  the 
Harboro'  Division  of  Leicestershire,  put  the  case 
very  clearly  :— 

Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  who  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  had  been  for  many  years  chairman  of  one  of  the  leading  southern 
railways,  had  stated  on  the  platform  and  in  print  that  it  was  an  un- 
doubted fa©t  that  the  landlords  of  this  country  had  charged 
the  railway  companies  50  millions  sterling  more  than  the  land 
was  worth  for  the  land  they  had  sold  presumably  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  This,  in  plain  English,  meant  that 
they  were  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  over  two  millions  a  year 
which  they  had  derived  from  the  excessive  value  which  they 

had  obtained  for  their  land.  •  .  .  The  amendment  proposed  to 
give  the  owners  of  land  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  land  was  fairly 
worth.  The  free  grants  under  the  Bill  were  charitable  doles  from  the 
community.  These  light  railways  were  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  Tf  they  were,  landowners  ought  to  give  the  land  for 
nothing  ;  if  not  they  ought  not  to  expect  for  it  more  than  its  fair  market 
value.  If  they  were  paid  more  a  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
general  community  and  particularly  to  those  who  lived  in  large  towns. 

The  fair  market  value  they  were  willing,  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  that  the  landowners  should  receive ;  more 
than  that,  the  landlords  were  not'entitled  to  ask." 

The  Government's  choice  was  between 
protecting  the  public  and  endowing  the 
landlords.  They  took  the  side  of  the 
landlords.  These,  no  doubt  have  every 
reason  for  being  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment, 

BUT  HAS  ANYBODY  ELSE? 
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TAKING  CARE  OF 
THEIR  FRIENDS. 


As  the  leading  Tory  paper  (the  Standard)  has 
been  careful  to  explain,  the  three  pillars  of  the 
Tory  party  are  the  PEERS,  the  PARSONS,  and  the 
PUBLICANS. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  Government 
should,  in  their  first  year  of  office,  have  tried  to  do  these 
classes  a  good  turn.  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 
and  all  three  had  certainly  done  their  utmost  to  swell  the 
great  Tory  majority  in  1895. 

(1.)  THE  PEERS: 

The  Peers  are  nearly  all  of  them  LANDLORDS, 
or  RICH  MEN. 

Their  reward  has  been  the  Rating  Act  and  the 
Budget- 

THE  RATING  ACT  gives  a  million  and  a  half 
a  year  to  the  landlords— some  of  it  at  once,  all  of  it 
eventually. 

The  Budget  exempts  from  the  payment  of  Death 
Duties  all  pictures,  works  of  art,  of  national,  historic,  or 
scientific  interest.  In  this  way  the  State  loses  about 
£100,000  a  yea  ,  which  otherwise  these  rich  owners 
of  the  pictures  and  works  of  art  would  have  to  pay. 
The  taxpayer  has  to  make  up  the  deficiency,— in 
other  words,  the  RICH  MAN  ESCAPES  at  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  THE  POOR. 

(2.)  THE  PARSONS: 

The  Clergy  have  not  been  so  fortunate— THANKS 
PARTLY  TO  THEMSELVES.    The  Government  brought 


in  an  Education  Bill  to  give  them  more  money  foi* 
their  own  schools  and  to  enable  them  "TO 
CAPTURE  THE  BOARD  SCHOOLS."    But  instead  of 

gratefully  accepting  the  money,  they  fell  to  quarrelling 
over  it  Some  wanted  it  to  come  out  of  the  Rates — 
some  out  of  the  Taxes.  So  between  the  two  stools  of 
Rate-aid  and  State-aid,  the  parson  came  to  the 
ground. 

But  the  Government  have  promised  to  set  this 
matter  partly  straight  next  Session. 

(3.)  THE  PUBLICANS: 

All  that  the  Publicans  asked  for  their  efforts  for 
the  Tory  party  is  that  they  should  be  left  alone. 
That  is  just  what  the  Tory  Government  is  doing. 

BEFORE  the  Election  the  Tories  promised  TEM- 
PERANCE REFORM,  and  it  found  a  prominent  place 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "SOCIAL  PROGRAMME." 

Now  several  years  are  to  be  spent  by  a  Royal 
Commission  in  finding  out  if  any  such  reform  is 
necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  is  being  done  in  the 
licensing  question, 

WHICH  SUITS  THE  PUBLICANS  EXACTLY. 

This  is  part  of  the  price  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  luxury 
of  a  Tory  Government. 
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THE  RICH  MAN'S  PARTY 


A  Moral  from  the  Budget  of  1896. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  adopted  in  his  great 
Budget  of  1894  the  principle  that  those  should  pay  most 
who  can  best  afford  to  pay.  A  loud  howl  went  up 
from  the  dukes  and  millionaries  when  the  Budget 
passed  because  for  the  first  time  they  were  made  to 
bear  their  proper  share  of  taxation.  The  rich  men 
protested  in  a  chorus  that  they  would  all  be  ruined.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  so  touched  by  their  evident  misery 
that  in  order  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  he 
arranged  that  payment  of  the  Death  Duties  could  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Yet  in  practice  it 
is  found  that  the  rich  men  are  so  rich  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  money  is  paid  at  once  in  one 
instalment.  The  worlihouses  are  not  yet  filled  by 
the  "splendid  paupers." 

This  present  Tory  Government,  however,  though  it  did 
not  dare  to  undo  the  work  of  Sir  William  Harcourt'g 
Budget,  has  begun  to  whittle  it  down  in  the  interests 
of  the  rich  man.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  carried  in  his  first 
Budget  a  clause  providing  that  no  Death  Duty  need  be 
paid  on  that  part  of  an  estate  which  consists  of 
pictures,  prints,  books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art, 
or  collections  of  national,  scientific,  or  historic 
interest. 

The  Liberal  party  opposed  this,  and  said  that  the 
rich  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape  payment, 
unless  IN  RETURN  FOR  SUCH  EXEMPTION  THE 
PICTURES,  OR  COLLECTION  OF  WHATEVER  KIND 
IT  HAPPENED  TO  BE,  HAD  BEEN  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
THE  PUBLIC,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Liberal  Member 
for  Carnarvon,  moved  an  amendment  allowing  exemp- 
tion from  Death  Duties  to  those  collections  and  to 
those  only  "  which  have  been  accessible  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  late  possessor  to  public  view  and 
inspection  under  reasonable  conditions "  Apart 
from  tlie  particular  wording  of  this  amendment,  this  was 


so  reasonable,  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  promised 
to  consider  the  matter.   He  said  : — 

He  sympathised  with  the  wish  expressed  that  some  kind  of 
return  should  be  made  to  the  public  by  the  possessors  of  collections  of 
objects  of  art,  for  the  advantage  of  exemption  they  would  gain  under  the 
clause.  The  matter  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  he  would 
undertake  to  consider  it  before  the  Report  stage." 

When  Keport  stage  came,  however,  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  explained  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  form  of  words.  But  the 
Government,  instead  of  therefore  dropping  the  clause, 
used  their  big  majority  to  allow  the  rich  owners  of 
these  collections  of  works  of  art  to  get  off  without 
paying. 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  clause  proposed  and  carried  by 
the  Government  works  out  in  this  way.  Suppose  that  an 
estate  of  £600,000  consists  of  £500,000  in  consols  and 
£100,000  worth  of  pictures.  By  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Budget  a  Death  Duty  of  7^  per  cent,  would  have  to  be 
paid  on  the  whole  £600,000— £45,000  in  all,  £37,500 
for  the  consols,  £7,500  for  the  pictures.  By  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  clause,  not  only  does  the  estate 
escape  paying  the  £7,500  on  the  pictures,  but  only 
7  per  cent,  is  paid  on  the  £500,000— namely,  £35,000. 
The  Tory  Member  for  East  Islington,  MR.  COHEN, 
tried  to  get  this  altered.   He  said  :— 

"  There  were  ...  at  this  moment  a  large  number  of  estates  of 
half-a-million  to  a  million,  and  the  number  was  increasing  year  by  year, 
which  included  large  collections  of  works  of  art,  which  answered  to  the 

description  on  the  Bill.  It  was  monstrous  that  these  estates 
should  have  the  duty,  which  properly  devolved  upon  them 
under  the  Finance  Act  of  1894,  reduced  simply  because  the 
owners  of  those  valuable  properties  had  thought  fit  to  invest  a 
fifth  or  a  tenth  of  their  fortunes  on  works  of  art  for  which  they 
ought  to  pay  duty  at  the  full  rate  prescribed  by  the  Finance 
Act  of  1894." 

The  Tory  Party,  however,  w^ere  so  determined 
TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEIR  FRIENDS,  that  despite 
Mr.  Cohen's  protest  against  the  MONSTROUS 
proposal,  it  was  passed. 

Contrast  this  anxiety  to  relieve  the 
rich  with  the  way  in  which  the  Social 
Programme  has  been  neglected. 
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TORIES  &"THE  GAG." 


It  was  the  source  of  constant  complaint  by  Tories 
when  the  Liberal  Party  was  in  office  that  the  Liberal 
Government  carried  its  bills  by  the  use  of  the  '*  Gag." 

We  were  led  to  believe  that  no  real  freedom 
of  discussion  existed— except  under  a  Tory 
Government. 

But  here  is  the  record  of  the  first  Tory  year  of 
office  : — 

I. — The  Closure. 

Tory  Ministers  have  already  moved  the 
Closure  more  in  their  one  year  of  office  than 
Liberal  Ministers  did  during  their  three  years. 

From  1892  to  1895  the  Closure  was  asked  for  by 
Liberal  Ministers  71  times. 

Since  August,  1895,  Tory  Ministers  have  asked 
for  it  80  times. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

Sometimes  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  thinks 
that  the  discussion  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  on. 
In  such  cases  he  refuses  to  accept  the  Closure.  This 
happened  on  7  occasions  whilst  the  Liberals  were 
in  office.  But  Tory  Ministers  have  been  so  eager 
to  stifle  discussion  and  rush  their  Bills  through 
that  they  have  moved  the  Closure  21  times,  when 
the  Speaker  or  Chairman  has  had  to  refuse  it. 

The  Closure  had  never  once  to  be  refused  to 
Mr.  GLADSTONE  or  Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  the 
Liberal  Leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  BALFOUR,  the  Tory  Leader,  has  had  it 
refused  to  him  no  less  than  13  times! 

So  great  has  been  the  Tory  anxiety  to  cut 
short  discussion. 

II.— All  Night  Sittings. 

Twice  the  House  has  been  made  to  sit  all  night — 
on  one  occasion  for  22^  hourS  continuously,  on 
another  for  1 7  A .    _ 


On  both  occasions  the  Tory  Government  took 
this  course  to  carry  the  English  Rating  Bill.  The 
result  was  that  most  important  details  had  to 
be  dealt  with  at  a  time  when  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  members  to  discuss  them  properly. 

The  Tory  Party  showed  themselves  in  their 
true  colours  by  their  eagerness  to  vote  away 
PUBLIC  MONEY  TO  LANDLORDS. 

III. — The  New  Closure,  by  suspending 
the  12  o'clock  rule. 

Late  in  the  Session  Mr.  Balfour  invented  a 
new  form  of  Closure. 

The  rules  of  the  House  provide  that  no  opposed 
business  may  be  taken  after  midnight.  This  rule  was 
passed,  not  only  for  the  convenience  of  members,  but  to 
ensure  that  legislation  should  not  be  carried  on  at 
a  time  when  the  House  is  too  tired  properly  to 
discuss  it. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  suspend  this  rule  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  when  the  controversial  business  of 
the  Session  is  over,  and  when  what  is  left  may 
reasonably  be  described  as  ROUTINE  WORK.  For 
instance.  Sir  William  Harcourt  got  it  suspended  for  a 
week  at  the  end  of  1894. 

But  a  week  wouldn't  do  for  Mr.  Balfour.  He 
got  the  rule  suspended  for  a  month,  and  made 
the  House  sit  generally  until  two,  sometimes  until 
five  in  the  morning,  discussing  Bills,  which  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  described 
as  non-controversial. 

There  probably  never  was 
a  Session  when  Ministers 
acted  in  so  hig^h -handed  a 
way,  or  so  stretched  the 
forms  of  the  House  in  an 
attempt  to  force  through 
legislation.  
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PLUNDERING  THE 

PUBLIC. 


The  Story  of  Tory  Ministers  and  the 
Question  of  "Accommodation  Land." 


THE  RATING  ACT  provides  that  for  the  next  five 
years  Agricultural  land  is  to  pay  only  half  as  much 
in  the  £  in  rates  as  all  other  kinds  of  property.  If 

(for  instance)  in  any  district  the  rates  are  2/6  in  the  £, 
agricultural  land  is  only  to  pay  1/3,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  to  the  locality  by  the  grant  of  money  out  of  the 
taxes. 

This  has  been  done,  so  the  supporters  of  the  Act  say, 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  agricultural  distress. 

N  ow  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  land  which  comes  under 
the  definition  of  "agricultural  land"  in  the  Act,  but 
which  everybody  knows  does  not  stand  in  any  need  of 
financial  assistance.  This  is  land,  generally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  has  a 
special  value,  and  for  which  a  rent  is  paid  far  exceeding 
the  ordinary  value  of  agricultural  land .  This  is  known  as 
'♦ACCOMMODATION  LAND,"  and  rents  for  this  kind 
of  land  are  often  as  much  as  £S,  £4,  £5,  or  £6  the 
acre. 

The  story  of  how  this  Tory  Government  refused 
to  exclude  "  accommodation  land "  from  the  relief 
given  by  the  Rating  Act  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable things  in  recent  politics.  The  story  may 
be  told  in  three  stages. 


(I).  Tory  Ministers  admit  that  ''Accommodation 
Land"  ought  not  to  get  relief,  and  promise 
to  try  to  frame  a  definition  to  exclude  it. 

On  May  19th,  when  Clause  1  of  the  Bill  was  being 
considered  in  Committee,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Liberal 
Member  for  Merthyr,  moved  to  exclude '  ACCOM- 
MODATION LAND'^  from  the  benefits  of  the  Bill. 

MR.  CHAPLIN,  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
Bill,  and  representing  the  Government  on  the 
matter,  replied  to  Mr*  Thomas  as  follows  :— 

Hi  tkought  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  . 

He  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  principle.' 

He  did  not  think  thiis  was  the  place  in  the  Bill  where  it  ought  to  be 
inserted,  but  if  the  hon,  gentleman  would  agree  to  his  proposition  he 
would  do  his  best — and  he  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman  would  do  the  same 
—to  produce  another  definition  at  a  later  part  of  the  Bill;  and  one  which 
he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory.  On  those  terms  he  would  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman." 

The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn  on  that  under- 
standing. It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Chaplin  (1)  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  "  IN  PRINCIPLE/'  and  (2) 
pledged  himself  to  try  and  find  a  satisfactory 
definition^  When  the  definition  clause  came  to  be  discussed 
in  Committee  on  May  22nd — the  clause  upon  which  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  move  an  amendment  to 
exclude  accommodation  land  — the  House  had  had  an 
Ail-Night  sitting  and  had  been  sitting  continuously  for 
twenty-one  hours.  Mr.  Chaplin  did  not  produce  any 
definition  to  redeem  his  pledge,  but  no  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  him  for  this,  for  it  was  anticipated  he  would  set  the 
matter  straight  on  the  Report  stage. 

(2.)  Tory  Ministers  are  very  sorry,  but  protest 
that  they  really  an't  find  any  satisfactory 
definition. 

On  the  Report  stage,  long  before  the  definition  clause 
(9)  was  reached,  it  came  out  that  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
not  going  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas. 
Speaking  on  June  24th,  on  Mr.  Stuart's  amendment,  Mr. 
Chaplin  said  : — 


*'He  told  the  hon.  member  (Mr,  Thomas)  in  debate  across  the  table 
that  upon  the  condition  that  he  (Mr.  Thomas)  would  do  his  best  tp 
produce  an  amendment  dealing  vritli  accommodation  land,  and  giving  a 
definition  of  it,  he  would  do  his  utmost  also  in  that  respect,  and  that 
upon  those  terms  he  would  accept  the  principle  of  the  amendment  that 
the  hon.  member  proposed  as  one  of  which,  if  it  was  possible  to  carry  it, 
he  should  himself  approve.  He  had  done  his  utmost  to  fulfil  the  pledge 
and  the  statement  that  he  made  on  that  occasion,  and  he  had 
laboured  hard  to  obtain  a  definition.  .  .  .  He  had  endeavoured  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability  to  produce  a  definition,  with  the  aid  and  support 
of  the  extremely  competent  and  able  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  him  in 
the  drafting  of  this  measure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  law  oflGicers  and 
others  well  versed  in  the  law,  but  up  to  the  present  he  fpankly  COH- 

fesied  he  had  been  absolutely  unable  to  produce  an  amend- 
ment, one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  as  he  stated  to  the 
House,  ihat  it  must  bs  generally  satisfactory  to  all  Up  to  the 
present  moment  he  had  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  definition'upon  this  subject  which  would  not  lead  them  into 
more  difficulties  and  greater  objections  than  they  were  confronted  with  at 
the  present  moment.  .  . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  this  stage  Mr.  Chaplin 
pleads  thit  he  is  unable  to  fulfil  ;his  pledge  because 
he  cannot  inveit  a  definition.  Ha  does  not  say  a 
word  against  the  '^principle"  of  excluding ''accom- 
modation land." 

(3.)  Liberals  supply  the  necessary  definition, 
but  Tory  Ministers  won't  accept  it,  and 
say  there's  no  reason  why  ''Accommodation 
Land''  should  be  excluded. 

Clause  9  was  reached  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  second  All-Night  sitting.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  the 
Liberal  Member  for  Poplar,  moved  to  exclude  from  rate 
relief 

*^  any  land  which  has  an  increased  value  over  and  above  its  ordinary 
value  as  agricultural  land 

This  the  Government  refused  to  accept.  It  was  all  in 
vain  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  Liberal  Member  for 
Carnarvon,  pointed  out  that  the  Government  had  in  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  which  has  since  become  law,  actually 
done  what  Mr.  Chaplin  declared  to  be  impossible— 
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namely,  defined  "  accommodation  land."  Here  it  is 
in  Clause  2  (1)  (c).   Certain  provisions  are  not  to  apply 

"  to  a  tenancy  in  any  holding  ordinarily  termed  a  town  park,  which 
adjoins  or  is  near  to  any  city  or  town,  and  bears  an  increased  value  as 
accommodation  land  over  and  above  the  ordinary  letting  value  of  land 
occupied  as  an  ordinary  farm,  except  where  such  town  park  is  let  and 
used  substantially  as  an  ordinary  farm,  whether  agricultural  or  pastoral, 
or  partly  agricultural  and  partly  pastoral." 

No !  though  the  Government  could  define  accom- 
modation land  to  exclude  Irish  tenants  from  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  rent,  they  refused  to  do  so  to 
exclude  English  landlords  from  participating  in 
a  subsidy  of  State  money. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  there,  for  MR, 
BALFOUR  resisted  Mr.  Buxton's  amendment  because 
"  he  could  see  no  reason  why  land,  as  long  as  it 
remained  agricultural  land,  should  not  receive 
relief."  In  fact,  Mr.  Balfour  repudiated  Mr. 
Chaplin's  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  "accommodation  land."  Further  to  em- 
phasise this  point,  Mr.  Cripps,  the  Tory  member  for 
Stroud,  said  on  the  Third  Reading  that,  of  course,  a 
definition  could  have  been  framed  if  one  had  been 
desirable. 

The  result  is  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  will  be  paid  out  of  public 
money  to  persons  who  have  not  the 
smallest  claim  to  relief  or  assistance. 

This  is  one  piece  of  the  work  of  this 
Tory  Government. 

Everybody  is  being  taxed  to  support 
tbose    sturdy  beggars,"  the  landlords. 
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